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Eeteospbct of Hakodate. 

WHEN I first approached the shores of 
Tezo, over twentj' years ago, it was 
by way of the sea of Japan. Communica- 
tion in those days with Hakodate (one of the 
three ports opened to foreign commerce 
under the treaties of 1854-55 and 1858), and 
the outer world was confined to sailing ves- 
sels carrying on a small trade in seaweed 
and dried fish with Shanghai, and the occas- 
sional visit of a vcssel-of-war, merchant 
steamers being then almost unknown in Japan 
waters. A revolution in such things has — as 
well as in others — occurred within later 
years ; so much so indeed, that, supplement- 
ing the actual foreign sea-bourne commerce 
of the country maintained by mail and other 
steamers sailing under various national flags, 
there is hardly a port in Japan which is not 
constantly visited by steamers and sailing 
vessels owned by native associations or pri- 
vate individuals, manned and often officered 
entirely by Japanese. Such constant and, 
compared with the former junk trade, rapid 
means of communication offering facilities 
for the transport of merchandise and pro- 
duce, has developed an amount of coast- 
trade formerly impossible besides affording a 
mode of travelling for passengers, quick and 
reasonably safe, which the Japanese have not 
been slow to avail themselves of, and by 
which they escape the tedious and slow land 
journeys of former times, and can now arrive 
at their destinations within as many hours aa 
it formerly occupied them days to accoi^i- 
plish. 

The facility for travel is also- of much 
advantage to foreign tourists who pay flying 
visits to Japan, and has essentially with re- 
spect to the north, brought visitors to Tezo, 
who otherwise would not have included 
that comparatively wild and unsettled portion 
of the Midado's dominions in their excur- 
sions. It is now only a matter of getting 
on board a steamer at Yokohama, and in 
fifty or sixty hours being landed at Hako- 
date ; or of taking an overland run through 
the main island, reaching the same destina- 
tion by doing the sixty miles of sea from 
Awomori by steam. Thence there are 
steanaers running to Otaru on the north- 
west coast which take less than twenty-four 
hours for the passage in moderate weather, 
whence twenty-two miles of rail are in exis- 
tence connecting the port with the town 



of Sapporo, the capital of the newly establish- 
ed 'ken' or prefecture of the same name, 
beyond which the iron road has lately been 
extended about tliirty-five miles to the coal 
distinct of Poronai well in the interior of 
Yezo. Or if the traveller is desirous of visit- 
ing the eastern parts of the island, he can 
find steamers frequently leaving Hakodate for 
Horoidzumi, Akis, and other places along the 
south-east coast as far as Nemoro ; and may 
occasionally also find a good and well found 
steamer going as far as Eturup, the largest 
of the Kuril Islands, and sometimes circum- 
navigating Tezo. It is even possible to 
reach northern Japan from Shanghai direct 
by steam, but more frequently this voyage 
is made by steamers in the trade via Nagasaki, 
thence to Vladiwostok the principal naval 
and military station of the Russians on 
the Manchurian coast, and then directly 
across the sea of Japan to Hakodate, or 
touching at some part of Sakhalin. There 
are also steamers of the Mitsu Bish.i Com- 
pany which sail once a month from Nagasaki 
to the two Japanese trading ports on the 
west coast of Korea, Fusan and Gensan, 
fChosan harbour and Port Lazareff of foreign 
charts) and on to Vladiwostok, which route 
affords a passing glance of the coast and of 
these harbours, though foreigners are not 
permitted to land. 

I will now go back some yeai's and give 
my own experience as written at the time, 
when Japan and everything Japanese was a 
novelty. 

Two or three nights in sucession rendered 
sleepless from the partiality of China mos- 
quitoes for white blood, and the intense heat 
of a Shanghai July, caused me to decide 
on migrating to cooler regions. With 
European residents in the Celestial Empire, 
Japan has a peculiar charm. A voyage of a 
few days in some well-found steamer on 
a trading voyage, places the merchant — 
wearied by constant attention to business 
relieved by little relaxation save boating on 
the Canton river, listening to the military 
band at Hongkong, or a promenade on the 
bund at Shanghai — in a new world. His ears 
are relieved from the constant clashing of 
brass gongs and explosions- of mammoth 
crackers ; he gets clear of the hum and buzz 
of garlic-odoured Chinese crowds, in Chinese 
or semi-Enropeanized cities ; he hears no 
longer the peculiar jargon known and under- 
stood as Canton-English, and he finds himself 
among a quiet, unassuming, and industrious 
race, one discarding the tawdry tinsel work 
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and gaudy show of the Chinese, and the 
people of which show a taste for neatness and 
cleanliness to which he has for years been a 
stranger. He is in a beautiful and diversified 
country, where the garden-like minuteness 
of the cultivation even exceeds that of 
Bome parts of China, but where, at the same 
time, some parts are left in the wildest state 
of nature. Then the dwellings, public build- 
ings, roads, and even the people themselves, 
are so different, that his former associations 
are dispelled, and he devotes himself to seeing 
and enjoying to the fullest extent the little- 
known country, and people. Transport could 
then be had to the ports of Nagasaki and 
Yokohama but my object was to get cool. 
As luck would have it, there was a vessel on 
the jioint of leaving for Hakodate, the third 
and little-frequented port opened to foreign 
trade by our treaty with Japan, and situated 
on the northernmost island, Yezo. The 
barque Eva was to sail on the following 
morning, and so I had but just tii.ie to pro- 
cure a few things, including a toleraljle supply 
of powder and shot, -and get myself, bag and 
baggage, on board. 

With the afternoon tide we dropped down 
the Shanghai river, passed the village of 
Woosung, and anchored in the outer roads 
for the night of the 13th of July. Next 
morning, weighing anchor at an early hour, 
we tacked down the broad estuary, passing 
the light ship at 11 a.m., and by evening 
were standing steadily on a norlh-east course 
with a leading wind in blue water, having 
left the muddy current of the great Tang- 
tsze-Kiang far behind. Continuing to be 
favoured by the steady breeze of the summer 
monsoon from W. S. VS''., just sufficintlye 
strong to stir up the white horses, we made 
good progress for several days ; sight- 
ing the high land of Quel part Island on 
the evening of the 15th, Tsusima on the 
following evening, and were past the smaller 
Colnet Island and through the Strait of 
Korea by the 17th. Beyond this (the reader 
will find it of advantage to refer to a map) 
the monsoon was feeble, but a branch of the 
North Pacific Gulf-stream, called by the 
Japanese " Kuro-siwo," which invariably sets 
through this strait and up the Sea of Japan, 
helped us along in the right direction. The 
temperature of the air ranged from 76° to 85°, 
the water maintaining a pretty even average 
of about 80°. The colour of the sea was a 
deep blue, and a good deal of yellow weed 
floated at the surface. The set of the current 
is sometimes as much as thirty-six miles in 
the twenty-four hours. A few sea birds of 
the gull tribe were seen, and one morning a 
dove flew on board, but our efforts to capture 
her for the purpose of adding a specimen to 
an ornithological collection were unavailing ; 
and our voyage in events perhaps was much 
the same as any other, our view being bounded 
always^ by that true but monotonous line, 
the visible horizon. In the way of weather 
we were favoured by a clear bright sky and 
dewy nights till the 21st, when, after a calm, 
in lat. 38° north, we got the wind from north 
and north-east baffling and unsteady, with 
clouds and rain, the temperature of the air 
falling considerably, and for a few days we 
made but indifferent progress in the required 
direction. 

Having kept the mountainous coast of the 
north-western part of Nipon on our left hand 
for a day or two, on the 25th we sighted 
Ko-sima (sima means island, yama, mountain, 



and Jcawa, river), a rocky island off the 
entrance of the Strait of Tsugarn, and beat- 
ing up against a stiff breeze we got in under 
the high land of Yezo by night time. Hither- 
to the amount of native craft which we had 
seen on the voyage — we bad not sighted a 
single foreign vessel in the little-frequented 
sea — had been limited to a few trading junks 
on what might be called distant voyages to 
and from the southern parts of the empire ; 
bat as we approached the strait we fell ia 
with plenty of coasters and fishing-boats, 
and some of them were a considerable dis- 
tance from land in a pretty heavy sea. The 
ordinary junks in Japan are all on one model, 
until the last few years regulated by law, 
it is said, with open sterns, so as to preclude 
the possibility of their performing distant 
voyages and visiting other countries. They 
are clumsy-looking, saucer-shaped vessels, 
eacli with but one stout mast planted amid- 
ships, supported by a fore stay, but devoid 
of all rigging, and supplied with tackle only 
sufifioient for hoisting one large square sail 
made of strips of cotton cloth loosely thread- 
ed together. This sail, when filled by the wind, 
is allowed to belly out to a considerable ex- 
tent, even when sailing, as it is called in 
nautical language, " on a wind," so that it 
,is not astonishing to find that when they 
meet with a foul wind, the sailors of Japan 
invariably make for some one of the sung 
harbours with which their coast abounds, 
and lie quietly at anchor with that stoical 
patience and disregard of the value of time 
which so eminently characterizes the distant 
nations of the East. The junks themselves 
are unpainted, but are slightly decorated with 
copper. As they have a large slanting roof 
built over amidship, they carry considerable 
cargoes, but must be awkward in a sea-way^ 
However, using hempen or grass cables or 
good length, they manage to ride out severe 
gales at anchor ; having on such occasions 
seldom less than four or five anchors down, 
and an equal number moi-e of those grapple 
looking affairs lying at the bows ready for use. 
One can well realise the shipwreck of St. Paul, 
and the passage " they cast four anchors out 
of the stern, and wished for the day," if we 
imagine his " ship " to have been equipped 
similarly to a Japanese junk ; in fact, my first 
view of one of these primitive looking craft, 
brought immediately to my recollection the 
form and appearance which I had always 
pictured in my own mind of the style in use 
in the days of the Apostles. The vessel which 
was wrecked at Melita must have been liber- 
ally supplied, for having already four down, 
" they would have cast anchors out of the 
foreship," • which, by the lowest assessment, 
would make six in all, and I have frequently 
seen ten in a junk. A second but very low 
mast is at times erected in the fore part of a 
large junk, and carries a small sail, as an 
assistance for the helm when the wind is a- 
beam. These junks do not make bad way 
running free, and although not coming up to 
our western ideas of either the beautiful or 
as most adapted for rapid and sure transit, 
still the native craft of Japan seem to answer 
tolerably well the requirements of the people 
of a country where no very high estimate is 
placed on the value of time. The Japanese 
have, however, of late years, since the re- 
sidence of Europeans at the open ports, built 
some vessels partly copying foreign models, 
and have made queer-looking specimens of 
naval architecture of them, also, a few 
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scliooners after western designs ; beside the 
goTernment, adopting an enlightened policy, 
have purchased several English and Ameri- 
can vessels, including steamers, which they 
work by native crews, and will doubtless 
copy and perhaps improve upon.* 

The laud on either side of the Strait of 
Tsugaru is mountainous, and to the south- 
ward, that is on the Nipon (the largest island 
of the Japan group) side, a fine-pyramidal- 
shaped volcanic peak rises above everything 
else, and may be seen for a very long dis- 
tance. As we got into the western entrance 
on the morning of the 26th of July, the 
strength of the current which sets through 
the strait towards the Pacific was made 
evident to us by the streaks of tide-ripple 
through which we sailed, and the eddying 
waters around the headlands as we neared 
them on our successive tacks. The breeze 
was fresh, just allowing our vessel to 
carry her top-gallant sails, and though dead 
against us, the set of the current caused us 
to make good way. We passed Matsumai, 
formerly the chief town and residence of the 
governor of Tezo, early in the forenoon. It 
is now supplanted by Hakodate selected by 
the Americans as a treaty-port on account of 
its having been long frequented by whaling 
ships, and as affording a safe and commodious 
harbour, which the former wants, the road- 
stead of Matsumai being open and exposed. 
In my eyes, the appearance of Northen Japan 
was very pleasing : the capes and rocky pro- 
montories were mostly precipitous, and the 
greater part of the coast on either side of the 
straits is high, backed by the mountains of 
the interior. As we neared the shores in our 
successive tackings, we could observe the 
mountains clothed to their summits with 
thick forests ; not the uniform dark green 
artificial-looking foliage of the tropics, but a 
pleasing variety of hues and forms more 
in accordance with our northern tastes. 
Occasional patches of green fern-covered 
slopes showed between the wooded hill-sides, 
and a chance clay-coloured landslip or grey 
cliff served to dispel any approach to mono- 
tony in the scenery. A little before sunset 
we had beaten up to Tsiuka Point, from 
whence we could see Hakodate Head and the 
Pacific, and by 9 p.m. we were at the entrance 
of the Bay of Hakodate when it fell 
calm. 

The bay is formed by the projection of 
the peninsula of Hakodate from the mainland 
of Yezo on the northern coast of the Strait 
of Tsugaru, which is connected with that 
land by a low sandy isthmus. The " head " 
is a mountain mass forming the peninsula, 
and rising a little over 1,100 feet above the 
sea; it is nearest to the Pacific end of the 
strait, the whole length of which from the 
onter capes being fifty-five miles ; Hakodate 
is thirty-seven from the Sea of Japan : the 
least distance across the strait is ten sea 
miles. The town stands at the foot of the 
northern slope of the mountain ; thence the 
bay sweeps round, forming three parts of a 
circle, the opening toward the Strait being 
between the head and Mussel Point, four 
miles across, having over thirty fathoms of 
water deepest on its eastern side. The har- 
bour is a portion of the bay, which rounds 
to the eastward behind the head, and posses- 
ses the advantage of being commodious and 

* There remarks refer to the year 1861. 



well land-locked, with good holding ground. 
Protected from the surges of the broad 
Pacific, which break against the rocky shores 
of the peninsula, and roll up on the sandy 
isthmus, vessels may lie in safety off the 
town of Hakodate in all weather ; and the 
simplest possible rules only being required 
to enter the harbour, the greatest advantages 
are offered as a port of refuge or call. Add 
to these the presence of coal on the island, 
and the gi-eat natural strength of the penin- 
sula in a military point of view, the present 
little-frequented port of Tezo may at a future 
time become of national importance. Most 
visitors to Hakodate are struck with ita 
resemblance, on a small scale, to Gibraltar; 
and such is the similarity in most respects, 
that should some European power take it into 
its safe keeping, which, by the way, is quite 
possible, and not at all improbable, it may 
play no small part in the future of Eastern 
Asia. At any rate, Hakodate would bg the 
most convenient coaling station for a line of 
steamers between Shanghai and San Fran- 
cisco ; for tlie great circle (shortest line on 
the globe) between these places passes exac t- 
ly through the Strait of Tsugaru ; and any 
vessel making the voyage by way of the sea 
of Japan, must pass within four or five miles 
of Hakodate ; so that to put in there, where 
she would find good native coal, would 
lengthen her voyage no more than the actual 
time required for coaling. 

As we lay quietly on the still waters of 
the bay, with the sails flapping lazily against 
the masts of our good ship, we could "just 
distinguish the white cliffs in the neighbour- 
hood of Mussel Point, and the village of 
Mohitze showing in the dim light of the 
evening, while the moon was yet below the 
horizon ; at the same time on the other 
hand, the mountain mass of Hakodate Head 
loomed black and giant-like above us. The 
night was damp, feeling to us even chilly, 
and I was glad to slip on a peajacket oyer 
my flannel shirt and white trousers, which 
had been the extent of my dress hitherto. 
During the night we got but little wind, and 
we stood on and off in the bay until it be- 
came daylight, when we rounded a reef which 
runs out in a N.N.E. direction from the 
northern point of the peninsula, on which a 
fort was in course of construction, and keep- 
ing just clear of a number of junks at anchor 
off the town, the barque Eva cast anchor 
at Hakodate at 4 a.m. on the 27th of July. 

II. 

First impressions are often erroneous, but 
those which struck me on landing in Yezo, — 
to wit, of the smell of dried fish and seaweed ; 
of the practice the natives have of placing the 
stones which should be used for macadamizing 
the roads on the tops of their houses ; of the 
universal use of wood and paper in the 
manufacture of everything, from a house 
down to a. toothpick or pocket-handkerchief; 
of the abundance of dogs and armed officials ; 
— these impressions remained on my mind 
as fresh at the end of three months, when I 
took my departure, as when they were first 
felt, aod convinced me that if erroneous, they 
■were at any rate my own ; and as such only, 
without the slightest wish to force them upon 
my readers, I will endeavour to portray them. 

The highest part of the mountain mass of 
•which the head or peninsula of Hakodate is 
composed is a blunt conical peak, somewhat 
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overtopping the rest. The summit of this is 
reckoned at 1,136 feet above the sea, which 
is the measurement assigned it by the Ameri- 
can surveyors of Commodore Perry's expedi- 
tion, which visited this port in 1854. The 
mountain is composed mostly of trachyte, and 
the rock evincing the appearance of having 
undergone great heat appears, like most of the 
mountains in the neighbourhood, of volcanic 
origin. Three parts of the shores of the 
peninsula are precipitous, while on the north- 
eastern face there is a considerable wood o£ 
cryptomeria close to which was the residence 
of the governor and some other officials ; and 
the Russian Consulate, a fine two-storied 
wliite structure, had a prominent position. 
Below, and stretching to the battery at the 
point of the harbour, and in the other direc- 
tion curving round as far as the low shore of 
the isthmus, is the town. Seen from the 
water on the opposite shore of the bay, the 
situation of Hakodate is picturesque; the 
mass of dull-coloured houses clustered along 
the shore and reaching some little distance 
up the hillside, being broken by the fine tiled 
roofs of several well-kept temples, and the 
mountain rising immediately at the back with 
its forest-clad side seems to overhang and 
shelter the harbour. The country in the 
neighbourhood is hilly and even mountainous. 
At a distance are active volcanos, of which I 
shall have to speak hereafter, one of which, 
known as " Koraagnatake," is seen raising 
its sharp peak over 3,000 feet above the sea 
to the northward, while, nearer, the wooded 
hills slope down towards a plain of considera- 
ble extent, which reaches to the bay, a few 
sand hills alone breaking the sterile waste of 
the isthmus. To the eastward — that is, toward 
the Pacific — the rounded headland of Cape 
Blunt shuts out the view of a bold rooky coast- 
line, which stretches thence to Cape Bsan, the 
extreme point on the southern side of the 
great " Volcano Bay," which cuts so far into 
Yezo from the Pacific as to cause the southern 
portion to be almost an island. Looking 
across the straits, the land of Nipon appears 
to partake of the same general character as 
its northern neighbour Tezo, but the line of 
coast is broken by a deep indentation called 
Awomori Bay. 

To any one coming direct from China, the 
unpaved streets of Hakodate strike him as of 
great width, but they are not in reality near- 
ly so wide as those of foreign towns ; how- 
ever, they are sufficient for a country where 
wheeled carriages are not in general use. 
The houses are low, none being more than 
one story above the ground floor, and are of 
wood, paper taking the place of glass for the 
windows and light partitions. The roofs 
have only a slight pitch, and are tiled, if I 
may so express it, with shingles (wooden 
slates), as in America, which are kept down 
by strips of wood laid transversely with a 
quantity of stones piled on the top. A large 
tub vvith a mop generally stands on the gable 
end ; the former being kept filled with water 
for use in case of fire, and the mop is for 
poling out the liquid on the inflammable roof 
when sparks are flying about from an ad- 
jacent conflagration. In the internal arran- 
gements of their houses the Japanese are 
very neat and tolerably clean. The floor of 
a room is covered with very finely made thick 
straw mats, which fit against one another 
precisely, and are kept constantly clean- 
swept; persons on entering a room being 



obliged to take off their sandals or clogs, 
and leave them in the passage which runs 
through each house on the ground level, the 
floors of the rooms being raised about eigh- 
teen inches. In the centre of the apartments 
a square space is left, generally filled with 
sand or shingle, where an open wood or char- 
coal fire is kept, and the pots and kettles are 
hung from the rafters overhead, whence the 
smoke escapes after assisting in curing sun- 
dry split fish, through a hole in the roof. 
The teapot is always on the hearth, and often 
by its side a small stone jug of sake (spirit) 
is undergoing the process of warming, — for 
the Japanese are not a nation of teetotallers. 
In cold weather, closing all the sliding parti- 
tions and windows, the inmates huddle round 
the fire in the middle of the room, keeping 
off the draught by screens set up behind 
their backs; in fact, a Japanese house may 
be compared to an Indian wigwam on an 
enlarged and more civilized scale. 

In the streets you see numbers of clean 
effeminate-looking people ; every man with 
his forehead and part of his crown shaven, 
his hair fastened at the top of his head and 
finished off by being glued in the form of a 
spike pointing forward, but devoid of the 
queue of the Chinese; while the females, 
combing the hair off the forehead, make it 
into a roll at the back, which they ornament 
with coloured crape and lacquered wooden 
combs. The common material for wearing- 
apparel is cotton, generally dyed dark- blue, 
black, brown, or grey; even comparatively well 
to-do people seldom induling in silks, except 
on high days and holidays. In fine weather 
it is not usual to cover the head except by an 
umbrella, but, when necessary, countrymen 
and common people tie a piece of cotton 
cloth round the head, and officials wear 
mushroom-shaped hats of waterproof mate- 
rial. Rain-coats, perfectly waterproof but 
made of paper, are used in bad weather ; 
but in the summer time the common coolies, 
who work about the town and amongst the 
junks, seem to have an utter disregard for 
superfluous apparel, appearing in the natural 
" buff," with the exception of a scanty loin- 
cloth.* Among the crowd, yon cannot fail to 
meet with certain persons armed with two 
heavy swords, a long and a short one, pushed 
through their sashes and sticking out awk- 
wardly behind ; these are officials, "yakunin" 
— officers, civil or military ; any one, in fact, 
in government employ. They are the two- 
sworded men, the bugbears of Japan. As 
they pass you they may scowl, or, seeing a 
good stick in your hand, or revolver in your 
belt, put on a forced look of indifference, and 
pass by keeping well clear of you. The com- 
mon people njake way for them, and if they 
have anything on their heads they uncovei', 
or when riding dismount from the horse 
until the official has passed ; and unlucky 
is it if the poor countryman, toiling in 
under a heavy biirden, forgets to untie 
the strip of cotton from around his head ; 
he will not unlikely feel the weight of 
the heavy two-handed sword, which is never 
drawn but it must carry out the design for 
which it is unsheathed — not, however, as is 
erroneously supposed by many, until it has 
killed, for the intention is not always to kill. 
The fear of the sword is the beginning of 
wisdom in Japan. 

* If must be borne in mind that this refers to 
over twenty years ago. 
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Gaining the outskirts of tlie town, you 
meet stvings of ponies, fastened head and 
tail, filing along, loaded with fish, seaweed, 
vegetables, charcoal, wood, and other pro- 
daota of the interior, on pack saddles ; and 
if you take a ride out towards the country, 
in the afternoon, you will pass these same 
ponies, and sometimes oxen, being driven 
homewards by drunken countrymen, singing 
and joking as tliey jog along. Perchance 
you meet two or three stout thickset men, 
with long beards — which the Japanese do 
not cultivate — and mauly countenances, 
dressed in the coarsest hempen garments. 
They are Aino, the aborigines of Tezo, 
many of whom still inhabit the island, living 
by fishing and the chase. They are quite 
subject to the government. Any number of 
wolfish dogs are to be seen in the streets, and 
they have a great antipathy to foreignei'S ; 
but when I arrived at Hakodate, the bark of 
many a one was feeble, for a terrible dis- 
. temper had been raging, and carried them 
off by hundreds, and they lay about the 
streets dead and dying in all directions. One 
peculiar feature in the disease was the entire 
loss of strength in their loins and hind-legs 
and an abundant dischai-ge from the nose 
and eyes, and many were revolting-looking 
objects. The Japanese, who knew that the 
European and American residents hated these 
dogs, supposed that they or their Chinese 
servants had poisoned them. Although this 
was not the case, still, from the annoyance 
which the foreigners sustained from the un- 
conscionable number of these animals infest- 
ing the town, they did not feel much regret 
at this wholesale diminution of their num- 
bers. It was estimated that about ninety 
per cent, died from the ravages of that dis- 
temper. 

On my arrival at Hakodate, I was at once 
made aware of the principal occupation of 
the inhabitants, and the consequent trade of 
the place, by the all-pervading stench of dried 
fish and seaweed ; in the streets, in the houses, 
on the mountain side, everywhere the same 
flcent haunted me of fish, shell-fish, and 
sea-weed, fresh, drying, and dried. Even like 
the eternal cocoa-nut oil in Ceylon, the food, 
the water, and everything one touched, seem- 
ed to be scented in the same manner. At 
every fishing village on the coast, the shingle 
is strewed with fish in different stages of 
decomposition, and kelp is hung out on poles; 
while oil is extracted from a certain small 
fish and put up in tubs for market, so that 
it is easy to detect the existence of a Japan 
Yarrrouth at a long distance, entirely by the 
nose. This dried fi.sh, shell-fish, and oil, 
besides what is carried to other ports in 
Japan by junks, is bought up by foreign 
merchants, and exported to China, where the 
consumption of such food is large. The 
principal fish which are dried or salted are 
cod, herring and salmon ; cuttle-fish is largely 
cured, and the shell-fish are awabe and irico ; 
the refuse of herring and iwashi (sardine) 
after extraction of the oil is dried into the 
form of guano, and is exported in large 
quantities south. Beyond these products, 
the island of Yezo is rich in timber, coal, 
and sulphur ; but the principal export besides 
fish, oil, and seaweed, should be timber, there 
being sufficient of both pine and hard woods 
to supply a large demand, and of the latter 
several very fine qualities. Timber is as yet 



shipped in only small quantity to China, but 
this trade will probably increase. 

Horses, or rather ponie.s, ar§ abundant at 
Hakodate and there are a few cattle, but no 
sheep or pigs, except those kept by Europeans. 
As the places of interest which should be seen 
by a visitor to the port are not within easy 
walking distance, 1 made during my stay 
there pretty constant use of animals placed 
at my disposal by friends, so that I can bear 
testimony to tlio hardy nntiire and good 
"bottom" of the ponies. The number of 
foreigners (foreigner being the name by which 
all Europeans and Americans are known in 
the Far East) at the port of Hakodate when 
I visited it, inclusive of merchants, consuls, 
a Roman Cntholic missionary, and some other 
residents, did not number over twenty, of 
whicli but four were women, two of whom 
were Russians. There was generally a Russian 
vessel of war lying in_the harbour, which 
added its ofiicers to the society of the place, 
and its drunken sailors to the streets of the 
town. Naturally, in so small a community, 
all nationality was dropped, and the residents 
were more like the members of one family, 
such etiquette as formal invitations and calls 
being discarded, for the more open and cordial 
hospitality induced by a common feeling of , 
being strangers amongst a treacherous and 
deceitful race ; and all seemed to look to one 
another for mutual pi-otection. During my 
sojourn I was most hospitably entertained 
and treated in the kindest manner ; and I 
enjoyed my stay excessively. I accompanied 
several parties organized for excursions to 
the volcanos, the lead mines, and other objects 
of interest, within or sometimes a little be- 
yond the regulated " ten ri " (about twent- 
five miles), fixed by treaty as the limit to 
which foreigners can penetrate the country 
from the treaty ports ; besides which I de- 
voted much of my time to collecting birds, 
which led me on rambles about the mountains 
and swamps, and afforded scenes of much 
pleasure and information. I shall endeavour 
later to give thereadersomeof my experiences 
in that way, one, however, I will not now 
omit. 

III. 

One of my friends resident at Hakodate, 
had somewhat improved on a Japanese junk 
by cutting off the useless portion of the stern, 
fixing to it a European-shaped rudder, and 
rigging her in lateen style; and being rather 
proud of the supposed superior sailing-quali- 
ties of his hermaphrodite craft, and having 
long had an idea of visiting the far side of 
the Strait of Tsugaru, for the purpose of 
exploring the deep inlet known as Awomori 
Bay, he decided on starting on a cruise. 
Under invitation, I embarked on board the 

"yacht" in company with Captain P , 

on the first of October, a day long to be re- 
membered by me, as one in which I entrusted 
my life to the unsafe keeping of an unsea- 
worthy craft, manned by Japanese land- 
lubbers, who so far forgot their trust as to 
come near delivering up my body for the 
benefit of the fishes of the Western Pacific. 
At nine a.m. we pushed off from the " new 
ground " an intended second " Desima," 
which the government had built, with the 
expectation that all 'foreigners would live'on 
it. On rounding the new fort at the point 
of the harbour we squared away to an E.N.E. 
breeze ; but, getting within the influence of 
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the mountain, we lost the wind for a time. 
Soon after, however, we got a fresh breeze 
from ttie south-east, and stood on a dii'sct 
course for Tsiuka Point in company with, 
some junks. On approaching the Cape, we 
found the set of the current very strong 
against us, and crossed the junction of two 
streams, one of a light pea-greea colour 
coursing along in-shore towards Mussel 
Point, while the other was a deep sea-blue. 
Some of the junks, the skippers of which 
I suppose understood the navigation, made 
good way and rounded the point, while 
others seemed to be as awkward as ourselves, 
and managed only just to keep pace with 
the land, if I may so express it; that is, the 
stream in one direction had as much effect 
on our junk as the wind on her sail, and so 
vee were stationary. Thus we remained for 
some considerable time, several other junks 
passing us by, and one, having got into a 
virrong current, even came sailing back to- 
wards us, then wore round (they never stay), 
and taking a current nearer the shore, shot 
ahead. At last we managed to get past the 
cape, and steered towards Matsumai, intend- 
ing to make a harbour for tlie night, for by 
this time there was a nasty chopping sea on ; 
however, as the weal her was clear and show- 
ed no symptoms of being anything but fine 

during the night, Captain P determined 

to cross the strait, so as to be able to get 
into the South Bay the following morning, 
and with this intention he headed the junk 
accordingly, and we stood off from the land. 

It was now evening, but the motion of the 
junk had had its effect on me some time pre- 
viously, and I now lay down in the hold, only 
occasionally coming up on deck for the pur- 
pose of casting up accounts. Captain P — \ — 
was also rather squeamish, which was the 
more extraordinary as he was by profession a 
man of the sea. We had on board three or 
four Japanese and a Chinaman; this latter 
had been taken as cook, but we had neither 
of us felt at all inclined to eat, and he was 
now as incapable as myself. Towards the 
middle of the night, when I presumed we 
were about halfway across the strait, the 
sky clouded up and it commenced to blow 
hard from the eastward. Captain P there- 
upon had a reef taken in the sail ; and soon 
aftei', it beginning to rain, he came below 
and lay down, leaving one of the Japanese to 
steer. We had not been long asleep, when I 
was awakened by the junk being thrown from 
a steady list to starboard suddenly on her 
beam-ends on the other side, while boxes, 
guns, kettles, and other traps, came flying on 
the top of us, and the junk seemed to lie like 
a log. My first thought was that wo had 
struck on a rock, and I did not imagine for 
a moment but that we should go bodily down. 
We scrambled as well as we could towards 
the small hatch, and crawled out on deck, or 
rather the roof. Here we found that the 
fellow at the helm, having been inattentive, 
had allowed the sail to be taken aback, and the 
old jnnk now lay over on her beam-ends with 
the sail against the mast, and the sea break- 
ing clear over her. We were certainly in a 
very awkward, if not dangerous predicament ; 
and as our sailors were both awkward and 
timid, it was with the greatest difiiculty that 
my companion could induce them to woi-k at 
lowering the sail, which was no easy matter 
in the present state of affairs. All this time, 
we pitched and tossed about in the trough 



of the sea, and each wave struck the junk 
almost heavily enough to smash her sides in, 
and then broke over us. We, however, managed 
to hold-on on deck, and by example and 
throats my friend managed to get the boatmen 
to help him, and at last lowered tlie sail 
altogether. Then he reefed it as close as 
possible by lashing it round the pointed end 
of the yard ; and hoisting it again, the junk 
came up into the wind, and was once more 
under command. The gale continued with 
unabated fury, and as it was against the set 
of the current it stirred up a very heavy sea, 
which our craft was not a bit more tiian a 
match for. 

In the darkness it was impossible to tell 
where we were, but by aid of a light and a 
compass I managed to discover that we were 
heading back again towards the Yezo side of 
the Strait. With the first streak of morn, 
my companion discerned the shore much too 
near to he agreeable ; so he put the junk on 
the other tack until it became light, when 
we found that we were some distance to the 
westward of Tsiuka Point ; no doubt during 
the night we had been nearly across to the 
Nippon side and back again. Having gained 
some experience of the sailing qualities of 
the "yacht," and not feeling assured of 
either a safe or rapid passage across the 
Strait of Tsugaru, we decided on defer- 
ring our visit to Awomori Bay to some 
more convenient season, and headed for 
Hakodate. The breeze allowed of our standing 
into the bay ; but when we got there, the 
wind was dead against us so we tried to 
beat the junk up against it. In this, how- 
ever, we signally failed, for every time we 
attempted to go about, the "yacht" missed 
stays, so that we had to wear her, thereby 
losing so much ground, that each successive 
tack found us nearer and nearer a lee shore, 
until at la^t we were compelled to anchor, to 
prevent driving on the beach. In the evening 
the breeze fell, and then the sailors, getting 
out a couple of large sculls, worked away till 
they got to the junk's anchorage, and we 
were thankful to find ourselves back at 
Hakodate by half-past nine at night. 
The trip quite satisfied me, if before I 
could have entertained any doubt, concern- 
ing the pleasures of junk-sailing in the Strait 
of Tsugaru and has, I am afraid, somewhat 
shaken my faith in the pleasantness of 
"yachting." 

Since the treaty made by the Americana 
in 1854, the Japanese government had caused 
a number of young men to be instructed in 
the English language ; and the proficiency 
which many of these interpi-eters had attain- 
ed, reflected the greatest credit on the pupils, 
and certainly shows the native ability. I 
often conversed with those attached to the 
custom house at Hakodate, and must admit 
that, excepting some few peculiarities, -a 
slight admixture of Yankee expressions, and 
a few words of Canton-English, they spoke 
better than many who call themselves educat- 
ed persons in Englsind. In the way of writ- 
ing they also managed tolerably well, and 
some were advanced in the study of naviga- 
tion and nautical astronomy. ' I give below 
a couple of specimen letters. The first vvas 
by an official to the United States commer- 
cial agent, written in pencil : it ran thus : — 
"To W. R. Pitts, Esq.,' 

"Acting Consular Agent of U. S. A. 

" Oweing to enquar something to Kods-jro, 
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boy employed by Mr. Fletcher your resident 
merchant, I beg you to tell him that the said 
boy come ; when the inquarement is done he 
(boy) will be returned. 

" Kats0da-Egono-Kame. 
" 1st year of Bunque, 
"13th of 9th month. 
" October 16th, 1861." 

The second is from one of the custom 
bouse interpreters to an English merchant. 
From the tenor of it one might suppose the 
Maine liquor law to have been in force in 
Japan : — 

" To Alex. P. P , Esquire. 

" Sir, — I request you to ask some bottle 
of gine, as I want to use every morning for 
my stomack, or if you have got it for sale, 
tell me can you sell me some ? 

" With respect; 

" Kisi." 
" 29th of 9th month." 

Speaking of the custom house, at that 
time, I should mention that all business with 
foreigners was transacted by that depart- 
ment ; and a great deal of annoyance and 
inconvenience was often caused merchants by 
the petty matters which were brought up by 
the Japanese officials as grounds of com- 
plaint, which had ultimately to. be settled 
with the consul, or, as was the case with 
"almost everythinsf, referred to the central 
government at Tedo. Daring my stay at 
Hakodate I saw a good deal of these difficul- 
ties ; and I found that our consuls, feeling 
that they might not be backed in straight- 
forward and firm conduct by the minister at 
the capital, were forced to have recourse to 
diplomacy, at which the Japanese invariably 
beat them ; or when there was any doubt, — 
vehich there often may be with i-espect to the 
trade regulations of a patchwork treaty, — 
thoy sided with the Japanese. Such is, of 
course, very disagreeable to mercantile men, 
and great and frequent were the complaints 
against the mode in which British interests 
were looked after in Japan. The Americans 
often managed better ; for the hands of the 
consuls not being so tied down by strings of 
regulations and cautions, they frequently 
took a very effective mode of settling a dif- 
ference, namely, by causing harbour-dues and 
duties payable by an American into the 
custom-house, to be paid into the consulate, 
and these were retained until matters could 
be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

At that period the duties on exports and 
imports wei'e generally five per cent, ad 
valorem, with the exception of wines and 
spirits, on which it was 35 per cent. ; while 
■the import of arms and munitions of war was 
prohibited, as well as the export of grain, 
copper, and a few other articles. On account 
of the low value of copper in Japan, a good 
deal of the native copper cash was smuggled 
to China, where, being very similar to the 
Chinese cash, it passed current. The duties 
on spirituous liquors were also seldom paid, 
resident merchants being allowed to land as 
stores what they required for their own con- 
sumption, and, owing to the prohibitory 
tariff, the rest was smuggled. Immediately 
that a vessel arrived in port she was visited 
by custom house officers, who examined the 
manifest of cargo, and made such inquiries 
as they considered necessary,- leaving two 



men, who immediately set to work and put 
together a small portable liouse on the upper 
deck, in which they took up their quarters. 
These men acted as tide-waiters, keeping ac- 
count of everything which was discharged or 
brought on board ; they each relieved the 
other every twenty-four hours. Some of these 
follows were very conscientious in the execu- 
tion of their duty, while others being jnst the 
reverse, a small bribe had often the effect of 
closing their eyes to the shipment of con- 
traband articles. 

Among other objects of interest at Hako- 
date is a natural cave in the rock, at the 
southern side of the head. It is large enough 
to admit! a boat, and before I left I paid it a 
visit. We went in the ship's boat of the 
Eva, having four sti-ong hands to pull us 
round from the harbour. We chose a calm 
day, otherwise the visit would have been 
useless, as we could not have entered the 
cave. The opening was rather narrow ; but 
when we lit the torches which we had 
brought, we found a spacious tunnel- 
shaped chamber, about forty feet in height. 
I fancy we went about" sixty yards in by 
water, and then landed and walked about 
thirty or forty yards further on dry ground, 
our exploration being only limited by the 
length of the torches. There was some drip- 
ping from the roof, but there were no stalac- 
tites. Neither did we find any birds inside ; 
but outside the whole face of the cliff was 
whitened with the dung of cormorants, 
perched on the ledges of the rock in large 
numbers. When we disturbed them they 
flew over our heads, and I brought down a 
couple for specimens. I also fired off my 
fowling-piece inside the cave, the reverbera- 
tions from which were very grand. The 
rock out of which this natural cave is hol- 
lowed is a sort of decomposed syenite or 
something of that nature, and the effect of 
the inside when the wet walls and roof 
were lit up by the flaming of our torches 
was exceedingly beautiful. 

Since the time when the above was writ- 
ten Hakodate has much altered. The popula- 
tion increased to about thirty-seven thousand, 
has had to find accommodation by filling np 
many open spaces that then existed, besides 
erecting dwellings higher up the slope of the 
mountain side ; moreover, the town has ex- 
tended around the shore of the harbour 
till on the main road the houses are nearly 
continuous as far as the village of Kamida, 
a ri (21 miles nearly) from the post office, 
and likewise almost across the isthmus to the 
Pacific shore, where the fishing village of 
Sesabe may be considered now a part of the 
town. A cutting has also lately been mSde 
which connects the vale of Tachigashira, the 
excavated earth from which has been used to fill 
up the swamp which formerly existed there. 
Around the edge of this are now many nicely 
laid out tea gardens much resorted to in 
summer, and immediately overlooking the 
same is the public garden and museum. 

Not only in extent but in the character 
of its buildings has the town much improved. 
The few thatched roofs which were in exis- 
tence till within a few years, serving to recall 
to the older inhabitants the days when, 
occupying quite a secondary position to the 
Daimio's capital of Matsumai on Pukuyama, 
Hakodate was but a fishing village, have 
disappeared. Several great fires in succes- 
sion — the last and most extensive of whicb 
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cccnrred in November or December 1879, 
■which included in its destruction the large 
temples which stood in about the middle 
of the town,— have admitted the straight- 
ening and widening of the principal streets ; 
80 that, with the erection of better and more 
permanent style of stores, houses, telegraph 
and post offices, banks, schools, and mer- 
chants' business places, the town cannot but 
impress the traveller very favourably in its 
modern and semi-foreigiiized aspect. It must 
be understood, however, that it is not the 
small portion of foreign element mixcd_ as 
it is there among the native population, 
that lias brought about this change ; for 
this is so infinitesiraally small — there be- 
ing only about twenty odd Europeans and 
about an equal number of Chinese— that 
the effect, if we omit the somewhat ostenta- 
tious appearance of churches and residences 
of the missionaries who usually multiply in 
inverse ratio to the amount of foreign busi- 
ness,— is hardly perceptible. Indeed it ia 
less now than in the earlier days of foreign 
residence in Japan ; so that the growth and 
modernization of Hakodate can only be attri- 
tuted to the advantages it possesses as a mer- 
cantile base for Yezo, and the enterprise and 
intelligence of its citizens stimulated by the 
infusion of the ideas of new Japan. Certain 
it is that the increase of Hakodate has been 
a spontaneous growth. It owes nothing to 
the fostering case of a paternal government, 
80 lavishly dispensed under the so called 
colonization commission* lately abolished, on 
other parts of Yt'zo, farther than that 
owing to its geographical position, and 
its local natural advantages, it could 
not but resip indirectly many fruits of 
the immense expenditure of government 
money on schemes, visionary and ill-advised 
as many were, which had for their objects 
Tf^ther the raising of rivals than its own 
advancement. Indeed while ignoring almost 
the existence of Hakodate, and endeavouring 
to divert trade arid settlement from it, the 
government was blind to the fact that of 
every dollar they expended, and every im- 
migi-ant they induced to settle in Yezo, half 
of that dollar, and half of that settler, or half 
of the result of his labour, found its way to 
Hakodate. 

The commission has terminated its labours ; 
the department has been broken up, its chief 
has been promoted to a higher if not so in- 
dependent a position, and a general distribu- 
tion among other departments, and the sale 
of unpi'oductive property and manufactoi-ies 
have been or arc being carried out. The 
island of Yezo is henceforth divided into 
th'ree prefectures, the seats of government of 
which are located at Hakodate, Sapporo, and 
Nemoro, from which towns the ' ken ' take 
their names. The home department at Tokio 
controls these separate governments, and 
Yezo is in future not to be considered as an 
outlying province or colony, but to become 
in all ways an integral part of the Island 
Empire, the land of the Rising Sun, or what- 
ever poolieiil appellation it may please the 
next writer on Japan to adopt, as a catching 
title to draw the reading puijlic. 

* The ■ Kaitatuslii ' was a special department 
instituted iu 1871 for the purpose of developing 
the resources of Tezo. Under the direction of 
Oeneral Kuroda. a minister of state, many millions 
were spent. It was abolished by Daij. kwan 
aiotifiu:ilion dated 8th February 1S82. 



IV. 

Excursions to 'raB Volcano and Lakes. 

A gentleman I met at Shanghai had given 
me the best possible advice. " If you are 
going to Hakodate " said he, " take a saddle 
and a good pair of long boots." I followed 
his recommendation then, and twenty years 
has not discounted the value of that counsel 
which I would pass on neither extended nor 
abridged as a legacy for future travellers. 
For although, since the age of jinrikisha, 
steamer, and rail, an ordinary summer ex- 
cursionist may reach Sapporo without get- 
ting his socks muddy, even if wearing low- 
shoes, and without ever sitting astride a 
pig-skin, still, if he should protract his stay 
well into the autumn months, or " knock 
about the country " at all, he will, before 
he again reaches civilized life, often regret 
the omission should he not have followed 
this advice. Neither would I add to the 
short sentence my friend expressed himself 
in, for I am no believer in a person requiring 
a coat of a particular cut with so many 
pockets for one country, and one of a different 
style for another; nor it being necessary to 
carry half a druggist's shop, etc., etc., (see 
guide books). The experienced traveller 
knows well what are necessaries, and what 
is superfluous " gear," and should have 
discrimination enough to leave all the latter 
behind in going to Yezo, as to any other 
country where he will have to depend 
on the ordinary means of transport, some- 
times reduced to pack saddle, canoe, or even 
men's backs. And a visitor to Yezo will usual- 
ly have made at any rate one or more ex- 
cursions in some other part of Jiipan, and so be 
aware of the kind of sleeping accomodatioa 
and food the country affords, which he may 
feel assured will not be worse, and seldom half 
so bad as in many parts of the main island. 
" A light heart and a thin pair of breeches 
* * * "it has been said, but I would 
prefer the latter to be rather thick — for 
riding. But let us get away. 



A hurricane passing over Hakodate on the 
28th of August, prevented our starting on an 
excursion to the volcano of " Komagatake,"* 
as intended ; but on the following morning, 
everything being arranged in the way of 
pack-ponies and well filled baskets of provi- 
sions, we got off at an early hour. A couple 
of miles along the level ground of the isthmus 
brought us to Kamida, a small village at the 
mouth of a stream falling into the bay, where 
we waited to allow of our Japanese atten- 
dants coming up. It was a delightful morn- 
ing, and as we rode along the smooth sandy 
beach continuing our course round the 
shore of the biy, numbers of gulls sailed 
about in graceful curves overhead, dipping* 
down occasionally to pick up stray pieces of 

* This mountain, which ia visible from Hako- 
date, ia alsi) known as ' Sawara-dake ' taking that 
name probably from the village of Sawara, situat- 
ed on the shore of the bay at the foot of 
its northern slope ' Komaga-take,' — Stallion moun- 
tain — is the more poetical name, being said 
to be derived from a legend which recounts 
that after the defeat of a certain chief by the 
soldiers of the Prince of Matsumai, he plunged 
into the lake on his white charger and was drown- 
ed — or at any rate never more heard of. The 
white atallion is said still to roam about the forest 
at the foot of the mountain. It ia alao contended 
that whenever any Mataumai retainera pass near 
the lake a storm agitates its waters. 
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fish-offal washed in by the tide ; while a pair 
of eagles soared at greater height, seeming 
in their dignity to disdain such low fare. 
A little bi'eeze was blowing in from seaward, 
serving to keep us tolerably cool, and before 
it a crowd of junks could be seen coming in 
from the strait, with their white sheets of 
canvas stretched to catch every breath. The 
forms of the foreign vessels lying off the 
town became gradually less distinct, and 
soon little more than the general futures of 
Hakodate were distinguishable. Passing 
a fishing hamlet, we continued along a well- 
beaten track over a plain covered with scrub 
oak and fern ; then crossing a river by a 
substantial wooden bridge, we found our- 
selves among the gardens and fields of a 
cultivated district. The houses of the pea- 
santry were neat, well-built wooden struc- 
tures, thatched with straw ; alongside were 
fields of rice and buckwheat, well advanced 
towards maturity, and gardens containing 
turnips, potatoes, and other vegetables, culti- 
vated with neatness and regularity. Some 
of the houses were surrounded by good 
orchards, the pear-trees being well loaded 
■with fruit. The people were all at work, the 
men and boys in the fields, and the women 
mostly around the houses, attending to those 
duties for which they seem more especially 
fitted ; they all looked contented and happy, 
and we were frequently greeted with the 
salutation, " Konichi-wa " (good morning.) 
After leaving the shore of the bay, tha 
road led us more to the northward, and we 
jogged along at a smart pace so as to get 
over the first stage of our journey before the 
middle of the day. We rea:ched Ono, a 
good-sized village, distant about eleven miles, 
where we dismounted and unsaddled our 
horses, gave them water and grass, and rest- 
ed ourselves for an hour or so. The woman 
of the little inn where we put up served 
ns with tea, sweet cakes, and boiled heads 
of Indian corn, and on these latter I made a 
good lunch. Soon after leaving Ono the 
land begins to ascend, and after riding some 
three or four miles we reached the foot of a 
high wooded ridge, up which the road led in 
zigzag fashion. A quarter of an hour's 
steep climb brought us to the summit of the 
pass, from which we beheld magnificent 
views on both sides. Looking back to the 
southward over the plain we had traversed, 
the bay and peninsula of Hakodate were 
spread out in panorama, while the silvery 
sea of the strait and broad Pacific was visi- 
ble beyond, our view being limited by the 
distant mountains on the mainland. On 
either hand were forest-clad hills and wood- 
ed ravines, with a rich profusion of varied 
foliage. Turning to the north, the great 
volcano of " Komagatake " was in full view, 
its pumice and cinder-covered sides running 
down into the beautiful woodland country 
of its lower slopes ; while below at our feet 
lay a lovely clear lake stretching away to the 
very foot of the volcano, so broken by 
wooded islands and long points, as to give 
uncertainty to any estimate of its extent, 
and allow range for the imagination which 
always adds charm in the contemplation 
of a landscape. How long I stood gazing, 
on the scene before me I do not remem- 
ber, but it was sufiScient to make an impres- 
sion which cannot easily be effaced, and 
leaves in my recollection one of the many 
lovely views of the scenery ■ of Northern 



Japan which I shall ever remember. De- 
scending by a path equally steep with the 
one by which we had gained the summit, 
we arrived at the lake. Here we left the 
main road, which keeps more to the west- 
ward, and striking into the woods on our 
right hand, we followed a narrow path, some- 
times close to the margin of the lake and at 
others more removed. The woods were in 
their primitive state, and our ride was en- 
livened by watching the motions of numbers 
of. woodpeckers, which flitted from tree to 
tree in search of their insect prey. A few 
ducks, too, occupied the placid waters of the 
lake; but they were not yet in great num- 
bers, for the season for the migration of 
water-fowl from their nesting-places in the 
far north had not yet arrived. 

As the baggage-animals did not travel very 
fast, two of us rode on ahead to try fishing 
in a small stream which lay on the way. We 
were rewarded by taking a few small trout, 
but having no regular rods or fine tackle, we 
were obliged to angle in a very primitive 
manner. We were now on the edge of a large 
extent of .grass-covered swamp contiguous 
to the lake, across which we had to get in 
order to arrive at the place where we intended 
to put up for the night. We followed a trail 
through the high grass, but every now and 
then came to places where our horses sank in 
deeply, and some regular mud-holes where 
much caution was necessary. There was a 
good deal of wood along the margin of the 
lake, and some parts of the swamp were like- 
wise wooded. We had been told that bears 
were numerous in this region, and therefore 
kept a sharp look-out, but saw none. It was 
certainly a very favourable retreat for these 
animals, where they might roam with little 
chance of being disturbed. Under the 
guidance of a Japanese we turned off from 
the trail at a certain spot, and after about 
half an hour's more i-ide, we found ourselves 
at a deserted house situated at the mouth of 
the outlet of the lake, whence a stream com- 
municates with the sea. We left our Japanese 
servants to picket out the horses, cut grass 
for them, and attend to the culinary operations, 
while we cut sticks for rods, and enjoyed a 
little fishing and bathing combined in the clear 
water of the ci-eek. We were fortunate — one 
of my corapanious the most so — in obtaining 
.enough small trout, and another kind of fish 
of a similar nature, to make a respectable fry, 
which we discussed at our dinner served 
before dark. 

During the evening my two companions 
and myself amused ourselves in listening to - 
the stories of an old Japanese cattle-farmer 
whom we had invited to be of the party, as 
his station was not far from the lake. He 
was terribly deaf, but this afiSiction made 
him the more amusing, for we communicated 
mostly by signs, at which he was a great 
adept ; so that, although almost totally 
unacquainted with the language, I could 
understand a good deal of what he meant. 
He was quite an original, and we laughed to 
our hearts' content at his quaint manner 
and droll way of telling stories. A French 
deserter was living at the old fellow's farm, 
and this man attached himself to us, and 
made himself very useful as cook for the 
camp. 

We were up at an early hour next morning, 
and having got a hot cup of tea, two of us 
and a Japanese started with the first streaks 
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of dayliglit for the ascent of the volcano. 
The third one of the party had made the 
ascent before, and not being of a very active 
disposition, he preferred to remain at the 
house and amase himself by fishing. Fording 
the creek on horseback, we first followed a 
path through a thick piece of wood, and 
then emerged on the cinder-covered slope of 
the volcano. We continued on horseback 
until we reached nearly halfway up the 
mountain, when we dismounted and gave 
our horses over to the Japanese wlio accofti- 
panied us. On the way we passed an extinct 
crater, and thence we found the proper road 
up by noticing small piles of stones set up to 
mark the track ; but it was a weary sort of 
trudge, as there was not a blade of grass or 
any green thing to be seen, and the light 
pink and white cinder, like pumice stone, was 
very awkward to walk upon. In the space of 
two hours we arrived at the summit of 
Komagatake the last part of the climb being 
very steep. The top is of basin-like form, 
depressed from the crest or rim inwards 
towards the centre, where is the crater. In 
various parts of this basin jets of steam issue 
from crevices in its surface, and you may 
thrust a stick in and make a jet for your own 
amusement. The mountain still rose higher 
than where we were ; in fact, ou one side it 
runs np into a steep rocky peak, 3200 feet 
above the sea ; but it came on to blow very 
fresh, which drifted the dust and cinders to 
such an extent that we were forced to cover 
our faces with our handkerchiefs to prevent 
being blinded. Had it not been for this, we 
Bhould have explored more fully the summit 
of the mountain, which is of considerable 
extent, and perhaps might have reached the 
highest peak ; but wilh such a hail of pumice 
stones flying about us it was impossible. 

Having picked up some pieces of cinder as 
relics of the volcano, we turned to descend. 
Below us lay the vdlcano lake, surrounded on 
all sides, save where the sterile slope of the, 
mountain reached down to it, with a thickly- 
wooded country in its primitive wildness, 
while the view was bounded by hills equally 
covered with thick forest. We found our 
horses where we had left them, in the safe 
keeping of the Japanese ; and following the 
indistinct track by which we had ascended, 
we reached the house at the lake by eight 
o'clock, when we were ready, after a bath in " 
the cool water of the creek, for a good 
breakfast. The day was rather warm, and 
consequently we found it agreeable enough 
to fish for small trout, and wade about in 
search of ducks ; but tTie sport in the latter 
way was but meagre. Bears were reported to 
be numerous in the adjoining woods, and the 
old deaf Japanese assured us that several 
cattle had been killed at his station, situated 
about a mile distant from the lake, by these 
ravenous brutes. The Japanese are very 
much afraid of bears, and from all reports 
the species inhabiting Tezo must be of a 
rather savage natnre. The old farmer told us 
that he could not induce his men to attack 
them, but that they contented themselves by 
firing off guns at night to scare them away 
from the stock-yard where the cattle were 
housed. He said that but a few nights ago 
a bullock had been killed and carried off, and 
held out the inducement of certain sport if I 
would watch for thetn one night. Having 
brought a rille as well as my fowling-piece on 
the chance of something of the kind, I 



accepted the old gentlemen's proposal to tio 
up one of his cows as a bait, and watch for 
the bears that very night. The Frenchnian, 
who owned an old rusty musket, agreed to 
lead her to the place and make all necessary 
arrangements, and the deaf man lent me hw 
short sword (he wore two, in virtue of being 
of the samurai cl.ass) for use, should brum 
and myself come to close quarters. Taking 
our horses, the Frenchman and myself left 
the house where we had lodged, and passing 
through swamps and mud-holes we arrived 
in about an hour and a half at the deaf man's 
cattle-station. It was situated on a hill-side 
•which had been cleared of timber and fenced 
in, while a little stream ran down a narrow- 
ravine towards the swamp below. 

Before dark we looked to our arms, and hy 
carefully priming ensured their going off 
when required. Some four or five men 
inhabited a hut near the cattle-sheds, and we 
waited there until it was dark. A cow having 
been selected which had once been mauled by 
a bear, as being more likely to give us timely 
notice of the approach of the enemy, we 
formed single file— the Frenchman, the cow, 
and myself— and in that order marched off to 
the selected spot. Gaining a part of the fence 
where the bears had been in the habit of 
getting over, and near which the last scene 
of murder had been enacted, we tied the cow- 
to the rails, and then getting over, ensconced 
ourselves on the other side. Our arms were 
a breech-loading rifle, a double shot-gun, and 
an old musket with fixed bayonet, with 
which, I think, we ought to have been 
a match for a Japanese bear. As it was a 
cloudy night and no moon during the fore 
part, it was quite dark, and seeing no chance 
of being able to aim at bruin if he did pay 
us a visit, I made myself as comfortable as I 
could under the circumstances with a blanket 
which I had brought with me, and dozed 
away. I was roused by the Frenchman, as he 
thought he heard the approach of something, 
but "after listening attentively for some 
minutes, sleep again overcame me. I am 
ashamed to say that the greater part of the 
night was spent in this way; whether my 
companion slept or not I cannot say, but I 
should much doubt if any bear came near us 
or the struggles of our live bait would have 
awakened us. As the moon rose in the latter 
part of the night, and caused it to be too 
light for our purpose, we shouldered our guns 
and led the cowback to the cattle-station, 
where I lay down in the hut and slept as well 
as could be expected, considering that the 
place was infested with fleas, and the other 
inmates snored most terribly. 

My companions from the deserted house 
arrived at an early hour, and after taking 
. breakfast, we started on our return to 
Hakodate, which wo reached the same even- 
ing. 

At the present day it is unnecessary to 
pass through the village of Ono when visit- 
ing the lakes although it is an agreeable 
variation in the route to do so either in 
going or returning. The main road made 
by the government some years ago, leaves 
the shore of the bay at the village of Karaida 
just outside the town, and striking across 
some swampy ground, gains the lower slopes 
of the mountains to the north-east, and 
thence runs nearly in a direct line for Nanai, 
where is prettily situated a government farm, 
ten miles from Hakodate. This is worth a 
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visit if the traveller is not going to extend 
his journey to Sapporo ; as the crops raised 
under foreign mode of agriculture can be 
inspected, and there is a fair show of foreign 
and half-bred cattle and horses. It 'is es- 
pecially interesting as showing how some 
hundreds of acres can be farmed for a go- 
vernment, give scarcely any returns, and 
support almost as many oflBcials as labourers, 
on an expenditure of not over thirty thousand 
dollars a year. 

The road is good all the way, in fact was 
constructed as a wagon road, and, since it has 
been metalled, is fairly passable at most sea- 
sons. Indeed a pleasant way to get to the lakes 
is to hire a " trap " at Hakodate or take the 
public conveyance wliich leaves daily. The 
sti'aightness of the road is, however, rather 
tedious, and the interminable telegraph poles 
add to the monotony. After passing Nanai 
the scenery is very pretty, there being some 
beautiful slopes dotted with chestnut and oak, 
which have quite a park-like appearance. 

Togenoshita is at the foot of the ^hills 
which shut in the northern end of the valley, 
or plain it may be called, stretching from the 
bay. This point is thirteen and a half miles 
from Hakodate, and here the road via Ono 
joins the main one. Formerly the only route 
ovei' the hills to the lakes zigzagged up to 
the crest of a ridge and then down in a 
similar manner immediately to the aouth end 
o-f the larger lake, and this road still exists 
but along the lake side has fallen much out 
of repair, so that at most seasons there are 
; some very wet places to be passed throagh.. 
i I think, however, it is the prettiest road of the 
two, as the scenery along the side of the lake 
is very beautiful. It can be easily passed 
on horseback, so that mounted travellers 
should not fail to take it one way or the 
other. It meets the main road again' at the 
little lake, known to the Japanese as ' Jinsai- 
numa,' so named from the prevalence of a 
small water-plant valued By them for edible 
pui-poses. 

If, however, the highway should be taken, 
it will be found to enter the hills a short 
distance beyond Togenoshita, following up a 
narrow thickly wooded valley, alongside a 
clear mountain stream, andiy an easy grade 
reaching the. ridge of a spur of the hills. 
Then taking the side of another hill winds 
along its slope overlooking a deep ravine, 
where it was engineered by Major Warfleld 
to reach the summit of the pass by a moderate 
slope. Looking back from certain points 
on this part of the road the .distant view of 
Hakodate, which appears like an island, and 
the intervening bay and plain, through the 
opening in the wooded hills is extremely 
pretty. The trees are nearly all deciduous, 
a general feature in the forest nature of 
South Yezo, the few firs being confined to 
the highest part of the mountains, and" hardly 
distinguishable when the other trees ai'e in 
full loaf. Among the latter in this part may 
be seen the beeph, which is found in few other 
parts of the island, and seems to be wanting 
altogether in the valley of the Iskari and the 
region around Sapporo, although there is an- 
other tree — not unlike the beech in foliage — 
which has been sometimes mistaken for it. In- 
deed there is a great variety of trees and shrubs 
in this region including, oak, elm, chestnut, 
horse-chestnut, lime (linden), ash, alder, 
elder (with scarlet berries), magnolia, willow, 



azalea, wild pear, yew, mountain-ash, as- 
pen, and others represented in Europe, besides 
some genera pecuHar to Japan which have 
no recognized foreign names ; while a great 
deal of mistletoe exists generally flourishing 
on trees in low sitaations or on the border* 
of swamps. 

The summit of the pass (about 850 feefc 
arbovo the sea) is reached a little before arriv- 
ing at the -seventh ri post, seventeen miles 
from Hakodate. Here you obtain glimpses of 
the larger lake, and the adjoining volcano of 
Koma^atako, which taken together from 
a favourable point aSord one of the finest 
views in Yezo. The larger Ifike Ko-numa 
has a length of about four miles in a north- 
easterly direction, but being narrowed at 
places by projecting points, its width varies 
from a few hundred yards to a couple of 
miles. There are many wooded islands oa 
it which add to its appnarance, which ia 
picturesque from any point of view. Its out- 
let is at the north-east end, whence it dis- 
charges by a rapid stream of about five or 
six miles in length — though the direct dis- 
tance is but four — into Volcano Bay between 
the villages of Pombets and Skabe. In its course 
this outlet passes through a deep cut which it 
has worn for itself in a bed of volcanic 
cinder and concreted ash, and at one point, 
some three miles above its mouth, rushes over 
a rock barrier by a considerable fall. This is 
a formidable obstacle to the passage of tha 
salmon-trout, wJiich it is a very interesting 
sight to watch making their repeated jumps 
at the cascade. The people from the neigh- 
bouring villages during tlie season — June — 
often set a coarse net on a frame-work of 
rough poles immediately below and just withia 
the spray in front of the fall, into which many 
fish fall back if unsuccessPul in jumping far 
enough to clear the roughest water. In the 
pool below the natives catch many trout and 
'yungui ' (a kind of soft mouthed fish) with 
bait, and there are usually a number of salmoa- 
trout sculling about and leaping in it, but 
they will not take the fly. Iiower down the 
stream however, even as far as its month, 
good sport may be had with the artificial fly 
during the right season, and almost at any 
time small brook-trout and ' yungui ' may 
be taken in the same manner. The dis- 
advantage of this as a fly fisher's river, is the 
'great amount of timber and bushes along its 
banks; but it has one essential advantage 
in never flooding to any extent, owing to tha 
lake acting as a reservoir. 

On the north side of the pass (I return 
to the highway) the road winds down along 
the hill sides, heading wooded ravines where 
the forest vegetation is thick and luxuriant, 
having a tolerable grade for wheeled carriages. 
It is not in the best of repair, however, after 
much rainy weathpr, or when the snow is going 
off in spring, but is always passable on foot 
or horseback. The trees are much covered 
with a wild grape-vine which flourishes in 
this somewhat rigorous climate, and bears 
quantities of small purple grapes in thick 
clusters, palateable enough when quite ripe. 
There are also other kinds of creepers, but 
especially a species of climbing hydrangea 
envelopes the stems of many of the large . 
trees. It is very beautiful when in flower, 
and has been introduced of late years into 
Europe and America by Mr. L. Boehmer, 
formerly horticulturist of the Kaitakushi 
Department. 
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At a turn in flie road you come suddenly 
upon Jinsai lake beneatb you, with its thick- 
ly wooded shore and steep partially surround- 
ing hill side. There are here a couple of 
way-side inns, where fair accomodation can 
he found ; and it is an agreeable place to 
lialt at or remain for a few days, within an 
easy half-day's ride (19 miles) from Hakodate. 
This lake is connected witli the larger ono 
' Ko-numa,' by a stream passing out of its 
Uorth-western' end and through a densely 
wooded tract, which stream is crossed near an 
inn known as Sikonope on the _main road 
towards Mori. 

The lakes, or at any rate the larger 
one, appear to be of recent origin, or 
their level has been considerably raised ; 
evidence of which may be seen in the 
number of tree-stumps existing under 
■water, their tops having — as they naturally 
would — rotted off a few inches below the 
present surface. It seems likely to suppose 
that the cause has been an eruption of 
Komagatake volcano throwing a barrier or 
dam across a valley which had formerly 
«xisted where the large lake now is, and 
extended probably to the sea at Skabe ; for 
between the lake and that point, wherever 
the nature of the ground can be examined, 
it appears to be entirely volcanic cinder or 
buiued rock. Besides, all through the region 
between the lakes and the soa-shore at Mori 
on the western side of Komagatake, the 
evidence of volcano eruption, and showers 
of ashes at distant periods, are patent ; the 
cuttings on the road giving excellent sections 
showing layers of ash, with intervening strata 
of vegetable mould. These are so marked 
indeed that by measurement one might arrive 
at a history of the successive eruptions, 
calculating the duration of the epochs of rest 
by' the thickness of vegetable mould. The 
traces shewn by volcanic ash of Komaga- 
take eruptions may be seen as far south as 
the Hakodate side of the hill which the road 
passes over towards the lake, even to the 
village of Togenoshita. In this connection 
1 may also mention that in the region of 
this volcano are a number of mounds, gene- 
rally of blunt, conical form, composed of vol- 
canic ash but frequently with large irregular 
blocks of broken rock in them. On account 
of the thick growth of forest they are not 
BO noticeable near the main road between 
the lakes and Mori ; although if the traveller 
looks for them he cannot help recognizing 
them, as in one or two places they have been 
partially cut into in making the road, though 
it has usually been curved so as to avoid 
them. They are from a few feet to, say, fifty 
in height. Some may be seen near Mori, 
but in the open country between Ikusa-kawa 
and Skabe they are a striking feature. They 
may perhaps be accounted for by the ejection 
of huge masses of rook by the volcano during 
eruption, natural decay through the effect of 
the weather having disintegrated the out- 
side and softer portions, causing the mass to 
assume a mound form. Geologists, however, 
may have a different explanation. 

The volcano is easy of ascent, in fact it 
is possible to ride up to the lip of the crater. 
Depending on the extent and position of ita 
cinder slopes, which reach farthest down on 
its southern and eastern sides, the easiest 
way is perhaps froiii the village of Pombets 
on Volcano Bay ; but as the ordinary traveller 
is not likely to pass on that side of the 



mountain, the best route "to adopt is to turn 
off for the main road between Jinsai-numa, 
and Mori just before reaching the ninth ri 
post. Or if you are staying at the lakes and 
can obtain a boat, the ascent is good from 
the lower end of the large lake. This point 
may also be reached by via Ikusa-kawa, 
crossing the outlet of the lake. by a bridge 
existing on a road made some years ago 
running over the cinder slope towards 
Sawara. When I fir.st ascended it in 1861, 
I reached the cinder slope at the lower end 
of the lake by goiny; along an inferior track 
through a bad swamp, and crossing the 
outlet just where it leaves the lake, 
as there then existed a house at that point — 
from which wo walked up. Now however 
I should recommend the ascent by horse, 
from the ninth ri post already mentioned; 
taking your horses through the woods and 
as far up the mountain as you choose to ride 
and leaving them to await your return. 
A guide can be obtained for the track through 
the wood from any of the roadside inns. 

My first experience of this route or rather 
the attempt to follow it when it was little 
if at all used, was rather different to what 
might be likely to occur now. I give it below 
as written at the time. 

VI. 

The departure of a loaded vessel for China 
was usually the pretext at Hakodate for get- 
ting up an excursion. We had paid visits to 
most of the places of interest, including the 
lead mines, sulphur springs, and Cape Esan ; 
but as there were two or three who had not 
ascended the volcano of Komagatake a 
second trip to that mountain was decided 
upon, with the intention of trying anew route 
to it. On the morning of the 17th of October 
a party of six in number started. The first 
portion of the road was the same as that 
followed on a former occasion ; and as 
before, we lunched at the village of Ono. 
Passing over the first mountain range to the 
lake at the foot of it, wo there deviated from 
our former route by following the main 
northern road by the west side of Volcano 
Lake, instead of branching off to the right, 
as we had done on the previous visit. The 
road followed the lake-shore, or occasionally 
left it for the purpose of crossing a projecting 
tongue, when we passed through magnificent 
forests of oak, maple, beech, birch, chestnut, 
and other valuable hard woods — fine trees 
standing in their primitive grandeur, un- 
touched by thehand of man. The mountainous 
nature of a large proportion of this country 
precludes the advantageous settlement' of it, 
still near Hakodate there is a great deal 
of land that might be profitably devoted to 
agriculture, where- at present the wild animals 
of the forest roam in undisturbed security. 
One m.ay. walk for miles through magnificent 
foriists without the chance of meeting a single 
soul, and in a day's ramble the only sign of 
industry or improvement will be the log-hut 
and rough furnace of some lone charcoal- 
burner, so that you may well imagine your- 
self in the forest wildernesses of Northern 
America. 

We passed one or two small wayside inns, 
used as houses of call by the natives, who 
drive in strings of pack-ponies and oxen ladeu 
with fish, seaweed, or charcoal from distant 
Tillages, to the town of Hakodate. An 
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eatabliahment of this sort, if it be a i-especta- 
ble one, had one end set apart for the 
reception of government officials, into which 
the common people were not admitted, not- 
withstanding that those travelling under the 
authority of the government did not pay 
more than one-half the charge made for 
ordinary travellers ; but Japan was then a 
'strongly-governed country. Each time that 
we emerged from the woods on the shore of 
the lake a fresh vievv of the fine volcano of 
Komagatake opened to us, and a new fore- 
ground presented itself at every turn ; while 
the still water of the lake reflected the image 
of the sharp peak and the cinder-covered 
Bides of the mountain with a distinctness 
which I never remember to have seen equalled. 
I did not fail to make a sketch of one of these 
■views. Then the weather was most enjoya- 
ble, — a fine, clear, and bright s]cy, giving to 
every object its most vivid colouring, while 
the dry fi-eshness of the autumn air braced 
the nerves for muscular exertion, and kept 
the mind alive to the beauties of nature. 
The woods wore their finest " fall " tints, 
the bright i-ed of the maples and oaks 
being mingled with the vivid yellow of the 
poplars and birches, and intermixed with 
browns and greens of the under foliage ; and 
I think I never enjoyed a ride more than this 
one along the shores of Volcano Lake. 

We managed to bag a few ducks, which 
were now plentiful, and saw some geese ; but 
these latter kept too far out in the lake to be 
reached by our fowling-pieces. Early in the 
afternoon we came to the river where we ia- 
tended to put up for the night, and while din- 
ner was preparing I took a stroll with another 
one of the party in the woods in search of 
rarities in the feathered way. I succeeded in 
procuring a species of woodpecker, and a 
titmouse, which had hitherto escaped me in 
my ornithological rambles nearer Hakodate 
and observed a number of thrushes, with the 
voice and habits of the misselthrush of 
Europe. The evening was occupied in chatt- 
ing with the people collected at the inn, who 
were ready to afford us such information aa 
we required, and were anxious to hear what 
we chose to tell them of ourselves* or our 
respective countries, for we numbered among 
our party natives of very different climes. 
We also aiTanged a plan of route for the 
morrow. There was a sharp frost at night, 
which caused us to roll ourselves well up in 
our blankets, as the side of the house was 
only of thin sliding paper windows. 

Immediately after breakfast on the follow- 
ing morning, five of the party started under 
the pilotage of a native; who professed to 
know the way through the woods to the 
volcano. After proceeding about a mile 
along the main road to the north, we turned 
. off and followed a path through the forest. 
This led us to a charcoal-burner's where we 
rested for a few moments and ate some 
chestnuts, which are common in the woods. 
Thence the old Japanese started off ahead 
of the party, and led us through thick forest, 
ewamps, and rough places,, until he lost all 
sign of a trail and seemed to be quite bewil- 
dered. Add to this, he was in great dread 
that we might come upon snares set with 
poisoned arrows by Ainu hunters for bears, 
which we had been told were very common 
in this locality, so we had to use some 
threats to get him to go on. Presently 
there was a shout of " bear " from the 



leading ones of the party, and a great brown 
fellow went scampering off through the 
woods until he was hidden by the under- 
brush. I was the only one who carried a 
gun, but being at that time in the tail 
of the party, I did not get, the chance of a 
shot ; or, what with revolvers and bowie- 
knives carried by the others, we might have 
had the honour of being the first foreigners 
to have killed a Tezo bear. After tin's little 
incident we continued on through the woods, 
until about noon when we reached the shore 
of the lake. 

We now discovered what we had long 
suspected, that the old guide knew nothing of 
the way, or if he did, that he had purposely 
led us in quite a different direction to that 
of the volcano ; so we halted to hold a con- 
sultation, and enjoyed our pipes and a bathe 
in the- lake. Some were for giving up the 
attempt and returning ; but having gone so 
far, it was at length decided that we should 
push on in the direction we considered best 
for getting to the open cinder slope of the 
mountain. Some hours more were spent in 
toiling through thick woods, during which 
we met with a covey of wood-grouse, of 
which I managed to bag a couple of brace ; 
and then we came to almost an impassable 
thicket, where, from the later ei-uptions of 
the volcano, fallen trees were scattered about 
in eveiy imaginable way, over and around 
which vines had entwined themselves so as 
to form almost insurmountable obstacles to 
our progress. The party now divided into 
two or three, each following their own inclina- 
tions, but shouting to one another, so as not 
to separate too far. Some were nearly ex- 
hausted with fatigue, all, I think, acknow- 
ledged the severe exertion of getting through 
a Yezo forest, and each bore some trace on 
his face, hands, or clothes, of the tenacity of 
the thorns and brambles. Late in the after- 
noon we caught sight, of the clear ground, 
between the trees, and at last, about sunset, 
emerged on the cinder slope of Komagatake. 

We wei-e now, however, only at the foot 
of the mountain, and all were very tired and 
excessively parched with thirst, while there 
was no water near. Notwithstanding this, 
three of the party who had never ascended the 
volcano started with that intention ; but one 
turned back after a few yards, and the other 
two, after manfully struggling about half- 
way up the mountain side, were forced to 
relinquish the attempt. As it was growing 
dark, we who remained below made a large 
bonfire of the dead trees and logs at the edge 
of the woods, and our companions were thus 
guided back. Now, what was to be done ? 
It would be impossible to get back through 
the woods to the house we had left in the 
morning while dai-k, for we had had as much 
as we could do during the daylight ; so, after 
some deliberation, we decided to make for 
the edge of the lake, and there refresh our- 
selves with a good draught of water, and 
then proceed round the shore to a creek 
which has its outlet towards'Volcano Bay, 
where there was a deserted house, which, it 
may be remembered, was the one we slept 
in on a former visit to Komagatake. This 
we accordingly did ; and when we waded 
across the stream, carrying large bundles of 
hay, which we found already cut in a neigh- 
bouring swamp, imagine our joy to find that 
there were some persons in the house ! 

The inmates turned out to be a Japanese 
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officer with two attendants, wlio had been on 
a pilcrrimage to the volcano, and, as luck 
would have it, tlipy had a plentiful supply of 
rice. We therefore set the pot boiling', 
plucked our four grouse — which I had wish- 
ed to have preserved as specimens — put them 
in, and cooked up a good mess of thick 
porridge, which we wei-e none of us sorry to 
help to devoui". It would have done many 
a dyspeptic individuRl good to have seen ua 
squatting Indian fashion round tlie kettle 
and using the readiest and rudest means of 
reaching our mouths by the very shortest 
ways ; at any rnto, wo mannged to fill our 
stomachs, and that wfis the first step towards 
comfort for the night. The next thing 
was how we were to keep ourselves 
warm, for we had no bhuikets and only 
some of us wore coats ; so we laid out 
the hay, kept a good fire on, and lay down 
close to one another. One of the party — 
rather an original in his iileas — took one of 
the wooden-framed and paper-covered doors 
off its slide and covered himself with that, 
trying to persuade himself that he was warm. 
It was the first time I ever heard of a door be- 
ing used as a counterpane. But it was no 
use, our best endeavours to keep ourselves 
warm were of little avail, so we put more 
wood on the fire, and sat round talking. Ifc 
was freezing sharply out of doors. 

As I have before said, beai;s were reported 
numerous in this region, so by way of a joke 
one of the party started the idea that it would 
be necessary to keep watch during the night 
to prevent their attacking the house ; and 
as this seemed to take with the one who had 
covered himself with the door, the others 
kept up the joke by different suggestions, 
while one tied a bowio knife to the end of 
a pole, and the fowling-piece was looked to. 
It was arranged that the night should 
be divided into five watches, and a white- 
man and a Japanese be on each watch, the 
former to carry the gun and the latter 
the pike. Then we came to cast lots for the 
different watches, and pretended to make a 
great deal of trouble on this head, which all 
went to make the affair look serious. The 
gentleman of the door went out and made 
arrangements where those on watch were to 
station themselves, and took the whole thing 
as a very weighty matter. Unfortunately we 
could not carry the joke far enough that any 
one was willing to take the first watch outside 
the house, or I feel sure our friend would have 
walked up and down the rest of the night, for 
it was arranged that the one who followed 
him was to feel unwell when roused for duty. 
However, the joke was carried on sufficiently 
to expend a considerable part of the night, and 
left us so much the less to shiver till, morning, 
when we turned out early, ate some cold rice 
that was left, and then started to return to 
the house by the eastern side of the lake, 
where there was a path. 

We had a good many miles to walk before 
we got round the lake, and after that had all 
the distance along the road before we reached 
the inn about the middle of the day. The 
same afternoon some of us rode about ten 
miles beyond the inn to Volcano Bay, where 
we visited some fishing villages, inhabited 
partly by Ainu. Some of the villagers had 
never seen Europeans before, and therefore 
took great interest in inspecting us, which 
we allowed them to do to their hearts' 
content. They were very well behaved, and 



offered us tea, sweet cakes and pear?. 
As we i-ode back Vjy moonlight through the 
forest we saw several owls and foxes, and 
shot at one of the latter with a revolver. One 
of the party met with a capsize in the 
stumbling of his horse ; but, with this excep- 
tion, we had no mishap on the road, and 
reached the inn with a war-whoop that made^ 
the woods ring again. 

We slept soundly at night ; and next morn- 
ing, after defraying our expenses in ichibu, 
we rode in to Hakodate. That night an 
earthquake occurred,- which threw a vase off 
the mantelpiece in the house, and was felt by 
most people. It was said to last tliree minu- 
tes, but I felt nothing of it. 

A few weeks subsequent to this I was 
again on board the good barque i'wa. As 
we sailed out between the iron-bound shores 
of Hakodate Head and the white cliffs in the 
neighbourhood of Mohitzo, boneto played in 
shoals around our vessel, ohiising the smaller 
fry of the sea, while gulls hovered over the 
stern with graceful motions. There was a 
gentle breeze, and the sharp peak of the 
volcano grew dimmer and dimmer, while 
the outline of the coast became less defined ; 
then places, which had become familiar to 
me in my rambles about the country, faded 
away and I bid adieu to Hakodate. The reader 
who may have followed me through these 
columns may, perhaps, be weary of Northern 
Japan ; it may not have attractions for him, 
for he may love more southern climes ; bat 
for my part, I must say, Au revoir !- 

VII. ^-■''- ' 

Cape Esan and Volcano Bat. 

There are some very nice rides in the im- 
miediate vicinity of Hakodate, while those who 
prefer to walk will not find it difficult at 
any time to spend a few hours pleasantly 
in rambles by following the goat-like 
paths on the mountain from many points 
on the top of which excellent panoramic 
views are obtained of the town and 
harbour, the isthmus and open country 
beyond, and of the shore curving round 
toward the steep bluffs ou the western side of 
the entrance to the bay ; to which may be 
added a fine view, if the weather be clrar, of 
the greater part of the strait of Tsugaru, with 
the mountains of the main island on the south 
side. In June the azaleas, which cover a 
groat part of the mountain, ai'e in bloom, and 
have a very brilliant appearance, seeming to 
thrive excellently in that climate ; while three 
weeks or a month earlier the terraces of the 
lower slopes of the hills beyond the isthnaus 
are literally covered with lilies-of-the-valley, 
which grow so thick and profusely that it 
is possible to walk for miles and step on them 
all the way. 

In autumn again the neighbourhood of 
Hakodate looks very beautiful. Thou the 
ferns have withered which together with 
some of the brighter tints of other plants and 
shrubs, give the lower slopes of the mountains 
seen across the bay a rich red-brown tint, 
while the higher parts still retain the green 
of the scrub-bamboo, overtopped, perhaps, 
by a sprinkling of snow on the highest peaks 
and ridges. Moreover at such season the 
colours of the woods are in constant change 
as various kinds of trees assume their season- 
able tints, which, after the first sharp frost, 
are of the most brilliant descriptions. 
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The face of the country, however, looks 
otherwise in winter. The great snow-mantle 
has covered up the dwarf vegetation, while 
the leaves having fallen from the diciduous 
trees, the mountains look comparatively bare. 
At snch season Hakodate Head, although on 
its southern aspect sometimes almost bare of 
snow, looks bleak and desolate on the harbour 
side, only relieved by the dark forest of 
cryptomeria immediately above the town. 
Snow lies perhaps a couple of feet in depth 
on the lower ground, while in the mountain 
gullies the fierce north-westerly winds accu- 
mulate it in immense drifts. Still on a fine, 
clear, calm, winter day, the general view is 
pleasing if not enticing. Then the forms of 
the mountains, and distribution of land and 
sea, being very dissimilar to most scenery in 
southern Japan, there are few observant 
persons who have visited Hakodate at any 
season, but are struck with the piotui'esque- 
ness of the neighbourhood. 

It is almost needless to refer to the muni- 
cipal institutions of Hakodate as a town, ita 
schools, prisons, baths, &c.; there is sa 
much similarity in such between one Japanese 
place and another ; though it is worthy of 
remark that of late' years a good deal of 
public spirit has been displayed by the 
inhabitants, who seem to have embraced the 
idea that they should not look to govern- 
ment inspiration in all matters, and who have 
or several occasions displayed a spirit of 
independence quite commendable. This is 
doubtless owing in a great extent to the 
laissex-faire policy pursued in regard to 
Hakodate itself by the department which had 
control of Tezo for the ten years preceding 
1882 ; but also perhaps to the more self- 
reliant nature of a people induced by living 
in a thinly populated and comparatively wild 
apd inhospitable country. This spirit of 
independence is generally remarked upon by 
persons visiting Tezo for the first time, often, 
however, in a disparaging manner, and especi- 
ally by those who have become accustomed 
to the obsequious politeness and timid man- 
ners common to many southern Japanese. 

I might not be going too far perhaps if 
Ishould introduce some remarks on the social 
state of the people of Tezo, but I consider 
it is a subject on which travellers may be left 
to form their own unbiassed opinions. For 
whatever may be written on such a subject 
is always open to the objection that it is 
more or less necessarily one-sided. No two 
pei'sons can have gone through identical ex- 
perience ; none make their observations from 
the same stand-point ; and few, if any, 
deduce from such experience and observation, 
conclusions in accordance with the precon^ 
ceived notions of any reader, and therefore 
fail to produce an exact impression. Speak- 
ing generally, however, I think I may say 
that the majority of foreign residents in 
Japan, will speak less enthusiastically on the 
subject of the Japanese people than visitors ; 
while the opinions of those of the longest 
term of residence will be still less favour- 
able. There are many points in the Japanese 
character that we cannot but respect, if not 
admire ; but there are others which — although 
perhaps unknowingly — are used to conceal, 
as by a screen, an innate rascality often 
practised in the most painstaking and clever 
manner ; and the more business, official or 
mercantile, that one has with them, the sooner 
does the screen cease to serve its purpose. 



The experience of many lead them to say thafe 
gratitude does not exist in Japan. This is 
nearer a truth than the contrary. A Japanese 
is always anxious, when it can serve his end, 
that you should form a favourable opinion of 
him. This is true, however, generally all the 
world over. A Japanese gives you a present, 
as a peace oifering, before he knows yoa 
or your intentions ; but how many pre- 
sents does he bring after you have befriended 
him and ho has ceased to require your assis- 
tance ? Individual instances occur ; but 
were exact records kept, as in any scientific 
investigation, I do not doubt the result. 

Passing from this general .question, it may 
be remarked that the state of foreign society 
at Hakodate is peculiar. A limited number 
of residents, with little or no business to 
occupy them, induces a state to which all 
small communities are liable. A most 
healthy climate permits of no disease in the 
body, but the mind broods over its own cares, 
and it must be added — the cares of others. 
The latter begets scandal, the first insobriety. 
People who should live as one family — two 
dozen foreigners in the midst of thirty-seven 
thousand natives — exist as cats and dogs, 
some cats together and some dogs together. 
Some wear brass collars, such as consuls, 
some wear black coat;s, such as missionaries r 
some would bo industrious dogs if they had 
enough to do, some would be sleepy, quiefe 
oats, if their tails were not trodden upon. 
Let us hope that the missionary element 
now so greatly preponderating, may induce 
in the future a more sociable state of society, 
such as existed twenty years ago when there 
were no missionaries and but two consuls, 
and of which time I have vei'y happy recol- 
lections, among which is one which I shall 
endeavour to describe, as nearly as possible, 
in the words in which its was then written. 
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VIII. 

An early breakfast enabled us to leave 
Hakodate at a quarter before eight o'clock 
on a fine morning at the commencement of 
September. Our party was composed of three 
mercantile gentlemen of the place, the re- 
sident Russian doctor, and Mr. M , a 

naturalist, in the employ of the Russian Go- 
vernment. Our attendants were Japanese 
" boys " (evei-y servant is called a boy east 
of the Red Sea) ; our baggage and provisions 
being packed on country ponies, while we 
ourselves travelled on horseback. A ride of 
some five miles, mostly over the soft sand of 
the isthmus, brought ns to a small village 
known as the Sulphur Springs, where a 
natural warm bath impregnated with brim- 
stone, is resorted to by all the scabbed and 
itching people of the neighbourhood. Here 
we were obliged to wait some time to allow 
our pack-animals and servants to come up, 
and we occupied the interval by smoking our 
cigars and watching the doings of the people 
in the bath. In the volcanic region in which 
Hakodate is situated there are many mineral 
springs, but of any peculiar properties which 
they may possess beyond their mere cleansing 
quality, I am ignorant. 

From the sulphur springs we followed the 
line of beach towards Oape Blunt, a headland 
seen to the eastward from Hakodate. Oar 
ride was most enjoyable, with a bright clear 
sky overhead, and the heat of a September 
sun modified by a gentle breeze off the broad 
Pacific. Having my gun with me I rode oa 
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ahead of the party, and was successful in 
stalking a cormorant; but the strong current 
which sets through the Strait of Tsugaru, and 
runs sometimes like a sluice along the coast, 
kept my prize from drifting ashore, so that 
I was obliged to strip and swim after the 
bird. He was worth the trouble, being a fine 
specimen of a large species frequenting these 
seas; and I only regretted that I wns going 
out on, rather than returning from, an excur- 
sion, or I might have added it to my collec- 
tion. We reached Cape Blunt soon after 
noon, and putting up at a small fishing 
village, we fed the horses, then fed ourselves, 
enjoyed oiir manilliis, and waited for the heat 
of the day to pass over before we again 
started. Beyond the Cape the coast trends 
away north of east, the shore becomes rooky 
and precipitous, while the country inland 
is altogether mountainous. There is no road 
except a mere mountain path, and this in 
some places is lost on the hard rock at the 
sea-side, so that we had consequently a good 
deal of climbirfg and scrambling both on 
horseback and on foot ; sometimes clambering 
round projecting rocks on the sea-shore, 
sometimes in the water, and at others en- 
veloped in the dense forests of the mountains, 
or threading along precipices hundreds of feet 
above the sea. Before six in the evening most 
of us reached a small fishing village, where it 
■was decided we should stay the night. The 
head man of the place accommodated us with 
a house, and' our servants soon made them- 
selves at home in that half which served as 
the kitchen, while we took up our quarters 
beyond a paper partition in a very respect- 
able room, matted over in the ordinary 
fashion. A couple of sliding-doors were soon 
taken down, and these, propped up on buckets, 
served as a table ; while we sat on our haun- 
ches around it, and did good duty towards a 
dinner. After the fatigue of the day, we were 
not long before we spread our blankets on 
the floor and dozed off to sleep. A more than 
ordinnrily persecuting flea caused me to wake 
in the night. I stepped outside the house to 
see if the horses were all right, and found 
most of them following the examples of their » 
masters. The sky was beautifully clear, and 
the stars were reflected in the smooth surface 
of the water of the little bay, itself darkened 
by tlie shade of the liigh clifl^s which shut it in, 
while the universal stillness was only broken 
by the rippling of a small stream, and the 
regular break of the waves on the sea- beach. 
Starting by seven o'clock the second day, 
the mountain travelling of the previous after- 
noon was repeated. We passed several 
villages, and crossed the months of one or 
two small rivers. At one part of the beach 
the sand is black, containing a large propor- 
tion of iron ; and in the valley, a little way 
distant from the sea, are some works erected 
at the expense of the Japanese government, 
where the sand used to be washed and the 
metal smelted. The furnace when we visited 
it, was not in work ; but we obtained the 
key, and made an inspection of the factory. 
None of us being metallurgists, we could not 
pronounce on the perfection of tlie works ; 
but water-power was laid on, and it was 
evident that a good deal of money must hare 
been expended on the place. Wood was used 
altogether in the smelting process, and laro-e 
quantities lay still piled in stacks near at 
hand, cut from the neighbouring forests. I 
selected some specimens of the iron as well 



as the sand, and these have been examined 
in England and pronounced to be of very 
pure quality.* The doctor and the botanist 
employed themselves along the route collect- 
ing plants, and on this excursion they were 
lucky enough to procure some species 
which they had not hitherto obtained : 
I always think that botanists work with 
more zest than other naturalists. By half an 
hour before midday we reached the fishing 
village of Nidanai, situated on the open coast 
near Cape Esan, and within sight of the 
volcano of the same name, where we halted 
to refresh ourselves and our animals. 

After lunch we set off, some to collect 
plants, one to go on with the packs to the 
village where we intended to stay the night, 
and the rest, among whom I was included, 
for the ascent of the volcano. An hour's 
ride from the sea over the hills brought us 
to a sulphnr-refining establishment at its foot. 
Here the sulphur, which is collected at the 
mouths of the small craters in a very pure 
state, is melted down and run into the shape 
of cheeses for the market, and I nearly choked 
myself by too close an inspection of the 
operation. We tied our horses ; and the 
botanist having lingered behind, we indulged 
in a hot alum-bath cut out in the ground and 
fed by green -coloured water from the springs 
on the side of the mountain. We afterwards 
tried the temperature of one of the springs 
where the alum-water issued from the earth, 
and found it to be 123° Fahrenheit; but as 
it trickles for some little distance to the bath, 
it becomes of a bearable temperature. The 
workmen who are engaged at the sulphur- 
works use these baths very much, and they 
attribute the quality of curing skin-diseases 
to the alum equally with the sulphur-baths 
already mentioned. The effects of fleas and 
mosquitoes were all we had to complain of, 
but we found the bath refreshing at any rate. 
We had but a short distance to get up to 
the active part of the volcano, for, unlike 
Komagatake and one's general idea of a 
volcano, there was no hollow on the summit ; 
but tho crater, or rather craters, for it is 
made up of many, were on the side of the 
mountain about halfway down its western 
face. Those which we inspected were formed 
like enormous hollow ant-bills, boiling up 
inside with molten lava or mud and ejecting 
sulphurous vapour, which condensed and 
congealed on the mouth in a solid and pure 
state. A constant rumbling noise was kept 
up, and the bubbling was like that of the 
boiling of a gigantic cauldron. We tried to 
stop up one of the escape-valves so that we 
might witness an explosion, and in endeavour- 
ing to do so one of the party burnt his hand 
rather severely. The height of this mountain, 
measured by naval surveyors, is put down at 
a little under two thousand feet. Having 
satisfied ourselves with a minute inspection 
of one of the wonders of Nature, we de- 
scended and took to our horses again. A 
ride along a mountain-path brought us to 
the descent into a fine wooded valley with a 
stream, coursing through it, and we reached 
our intended halting-place at dark, where I en- 
joyed a good bathe in the sea, and washed the 

* For particulars regarding this Kobui iron- 
eand, and that found also near Tamukusnai on 
Volcano Bay, see Preliminary Report on thefirst 
season's work of the Geological Survey of Tezo, by 
Benjamin Smith Lyman (Kaitaknshi official letters 
and reports. Tokio, 1875.) 
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salt off by jumping into the fresh-water of a 
creek, and was not sorry to fall to on a good 
supper as soon as it was ready. 

In the evening we discussed our plans for 
the morrow. We had reached a part of the 
coast where, from the absence of any path, it 
was impossible to proceed further with 
horses, and it was said to be extremely 
diflBcult on foot — in fact, that it was hardly 
ever travelled ; any persons whose business 
or pleasure forced them to go that way, 
passing from village to village by sea. Now, 
two of us had a very strong notion of going 
back to Hakodate by a different route fcom 
that by which we had come along the 
coast ; and so, as we were a large party, and 
our detaching ourselves could not make much 
difference, except in diminishing the number 
of mouths — an arrangement by no means 
disagreeable in the reduced state of the com- 
missariat, — we hired a boat, to be ready at 
daylight. 

The sun had not risen when, between two 
rolls of the surf, my companion and myself 
jumped into a oauoe-like fishing-boat, and 
three sturdy Japanese launched her on tlie 
waves, and then sat down to their oars. The 
distant land on the far side of Volcano Bay 
was just visible against the reddened eastern 
sky. The boatmen set fairly to work with 
their light sculls, which they pull with one 
arm and the other alternately, and we 
skimmed along towards a rocky bluff 
which bounded our view ahead. In order to 
keep out of the strength of the tide, the 
boatmen kept much closer to the rocks 
. than seemed prudent, and we passed close in 
under the steep cliffs, where the crows were 
just awakening from their night's repose, and 
gulls were beginning to collect in search of 
food. Looking back, we had Cape Esan and 
its volcano in full view, and the steaming 
mountain side looked grand, in full relief 
against the deep blue of the sky and the 
darkly shaded wooded mountains alongside. 
Under the cliffs at its foot lay a little fishing- 
village, of which the inhabitants lived in un- 
consciousness that at any moment the 
internal forces might burst forth and over- 
whelm them ; but successive winters come 
and go, spring and summer succeed one 
another year after year without variation, 
and they fish, they eat, they exist. "-Where 
ignorance is bliss, 'tis," &c. As we pulled 
along the rugged shore I made a sketch in 
my pocket-book, and we had the satisfaction 
of seeing the first bear that any European, 
although some had resided at Hadodate over 
four years, had seen. He was a fine fellow, 
but as I was getting a bullet from my pouch 
to drop into my gun he plunged into the 
woods and we saw no more of him. 

We passed one fishing-village, and after 
being a couple of hours in the boat reached a 
second one, where we went ashore. Find- 
ing, however, the road spoken of as a very 
indifferent one, we hired another boat, and 
embarking again we continued coasting till 
we reached Osaspi. A couple of miles' walk 
took us thence to Kakumi where, meeting 
with a Japanese doctor who wanted to get to 
Hakodate and who informed us that we could 
hire horses, we halted, ordered the horses, 
and made an apology for a breakfast off some 
potatoes, a piece of cheese we had brought 
with us, and Japanese tea. We had not 
expected to be able to get through to Hako- 
date in one day, and were therefore much 



astonished when the man who brought the 
horses, told us he would be able to get there 
before evening. Notwithstanding the morn- 
ing had been so fine, it now commenced to 
rain, and in a manner that gave us the idea 
it was in earnest, and that mountain travel- 
ling would not bo particularly pleasant; but 
as neither our friend the itinerant doctor nor 
the owner of the horse seemed to wish to 
avoid going in the face of tlie storm, it would 
not do for us to back out, so we jumped upon 
the pack-saddles and started off. A pack- 
saddle of any sort is not a comfortable' seat, 
and those of Japan are of a most unaccom- 
modating pattern ; our experience, before we 
got halfway up the first mountain, went to 
prove that excruciating agony, combined 
with cramp in the lower extremities, was the 
inevitable consequence after half an hour's 
ride. How we endured these pack-saddles 
as long as we did I hardly know: certainly 
nothing short of a rooky and difficult road 
with twenty miles to Hakodate staring us in 
the face, a soaking rain, and no provisions, 
could induce any one to undergo the 
penance ; the treadmill, I am sure, can be 
nothing to it, picking oakum a pastime, and 
peas in the shoes a pleasure. 

Soon after starting, we passed a few houses 
at some sulphur spi-ings, and a little further 
on a place whei-e we were told thei'e had been 
silver and gold mined, but which we did not 
believe. It took us from half-past ten till a 
quarter past noon to ascend the first moun- 
tain. On getting to the top, we passed along 
a ridge for some distance, and then following 
the path, we descended, and fell upon a 
mountain-stream. The whole country was 
one thick forest, in which we observed some 
very fine hard-wood timber. We passed a 
government manufactory of stone inkstands, 
in a secluded place ; to reach which they were 
constructing a new road from Hakodate or 
rather inaproving some parts of the old one, 
but, as it was yet very soft, we did not gain 
much by resorting to it. The rain continued 
without any intermission, and very heavy, 
to we were not sorry to reach a small house 
of call at about two o'clock, where we got a 
cup of hot sahe and some boiled rice. We 
also endeavoured to dry ourselves a little, bat 
could not do much in that way, for, being 
lightly clad, we had been wet through ever 
since we first started. At half-past two wo 
left again, and it took us two hours before 
we emerged from the mountains. During 
she latter part of the way we had ridden but 
very little, for besides our ponies not being 
very well up to the mark, we had found 
walking easier than undergoing the tortures 
of the pack-saddles. At five o'clock, we 
arrived at a village which we knew from 
having been to it on former rides from 
Hakodate, and it being only about six miles' 
farther, we paid off the owner of the pack 
animals, bid good-bye to our friend the 
doctor, and started on foot to complete the 
journey. The storm continued, and we had 
a heavy trudge across the open plain before 
we reached the town. That evening, although 
we had eaten little or nothing all day, we 
were so fatigued that we could not take any 
dinner, but having got out of our wet clothes, 
we turned in between the blankets, and slept 
soundly. Owing to the bad weather, it was 
two days after this before the rest of the 
party returned to Hakodate. 
The route here sketched may be recognised 
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by reference to the itineraries puWiahed 
in the Japan Qaxette of 16 September 1882, 
entitled ' Distances on travelled routes in 
Tezo.' It will be there seen thf\t from Kakurai 
we took the direct road to Hakodate. In place 
of doin<^ this, however, or after reaching the 
shore of Volcano Bay by the last mentioned 
road, or by another vi^ the Obuiie hot spring, 
a very pleasant excursion may be made by 
continuing along the bay-shore to Shkabe, 
thence returning to Hakodate via Nanai ; 
or even going on and passing round the north 
side of Komagatake volcano by Sawara and 
Oshiranai, either right on to Mori where the 
new highway strikes the bay, or branching 
off from Oshiranai through the woods and 
cutting into the same road about a ri on the 
Hakodate side of Mori. Whichever of these 
routes be taken wjU be found interesting, 
owing to the variable nature of the country, 
and the ever changing view of the volcano 
and lake, the scenery being hardly excelled 
in any part of Tezo. It is missed by the 
bulk of travellers who push on across Volcano 
Bay for Sapporo or the south-east coast, and 
who are anxious to make the best use of their 
passport, and perhaps the limited time at 
their disposal ; whereas, a week or ten days 
divided up by two or three excursions within 
the ten-ri radius from Hakodate, can be very 
pleasantly spent, and with the exception 
perhaps of not meeting with any Ainu, the 
excursionist will be as well satisfied with the 
knowledge gained of the way the Japanese 
live in Tezo, as by a much more extended 
and tedious journey. 

The settlements and fishing villages scatter- 
ed along the coasts of the southern part of 
Tezo, are of course older than those farther 
removed from the main island whence im- 
migration on Tezo has come, but the style 
of life is much the same. The Japanese 
have in many ways adopted Ainu fashion. 
Even in Hakodate harbour the small fishing- 
boats, and many of those used at the present 
day in landing passengers from steamers, in 
the harbour are the Ainu pattern of ' chip ' — 
called by the Japanese ' chippu,' — altered 
only in the planks being fastened with iron 
spikes instead of bark ; the oars, pulled on 
single thole-pins passing through them, hand 
after hand alternately, Turkish fashion, are 
essentially the same ; while within treaty- 
limits of Hakodate, at some of the out-of-the- 
way villages, the Ainu word ' shamo ' is still 
used to designate a Japanese. 

Having drifted into the subject of the 
Ainu affords me an opportunity which I readi- 
ly embrace, of drawing attention to the 
researches amongst this interesting race by 
Mr. J. Batchelor of the ' Church Missionary 
Society.' This gentleman lived for montha 
at one of the largest settlements of these 
people, where he studied their language, 
habits and customs, and their traditions. The 
outcome has been two papers in Vol. X., pt, 
II. of the ' Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan,' ' Notes on the Ainu,' — and ' An 
Ainu Vocabulary.' The first, I am sorry 
to observe, has evidently undergone some 
mutilation in passing through the press, Mr. 
Batchelor having left for England before 
his papers were published ; this is the more 
objectionable because being in a very con- 
densed form, the slightest deviation from the 
original must have a magnified effect. The 
pity is that Mr. Batchelor did not give us 
more " notes," — not vocabulary, for that is 



very full, and must have occupied an im- 
mense deal of time laboriously expended. 
He certainly — and we should have placed 
great weight on his observations — might 
have entered much more fully into the habit» 
and peculiar customs of these people; bat he 
has modestly said : — " i^Iiss Bird's remarks 
" upon the Ainu are perhaps the best that 
" have been written in English." This is 
in a -way satisfactory as affording confirma- 
tion of a portion of that author's writings, 
which otherwise on Yozo require much dis- 
counting. (See Japan Gazette 5 August 1882, 
' Some recent literature on Japan '). Mr. 
Batchelor has, however, gone far enough to 
correct some popular errors. Thus menoJco, 
woman ; is really Japanese ' me-no-ko ;* 
probably Nambu dialect where dog is ' inu- 
ko,' and ox ' beko-ko.' The " Biratori "— 
principal Ainu settlement on the south-east 
coast — of former writers, is ' Piratoru ;' and 
is not in the district of " Saru " of the 
Japanese, but at ' Sara ' ; while in the voca- 
bulai-y will be noticed many worSs adopted 
from Japanese, but which unfortunately the 
revisor for the press has not distinguished 
by asterisks or italics as should have been 
done. 

Mr. Batchelor contends that Aino should 
be spelled Ainu. He is probably right. Still 
this is a point which depends — in the absence 
of a written language — on how the final 
sound strikes the ear of the listener, and 
may possibly be as correct one way as the 
other ; or it may be just between the two. 
I notice in some other cases where the ' u ' 
has been used, that Mr. Batchelor adopts 
' o.' Thus ' Kamoi ' is as often, if not more 
often spelt ' Kamui.'* As to ' Aino ' we may 
be right in using it as singular, for ' an 
Aino ;' but in the plural it would be better 
possibly to say ' Ainu ' than ' Ainos.* 

Regarding the origin of the race, Mr. 
Batchelor says the Ainu " know nothing for 
certain." They have a foolish tradition about 
a certain Okikururai having descended from 
heaven. Another makes this Okikurumi a 
sort, of Jesus Christ; but we should remem- 
ber that the Rev. Mr. Dening had visited the 
same village some years before Mr. Batchelor, 
and we all know the old story of the North 
American Indians and the musk-rat which 
does duty for Noah's dove. The Kuril Is- 
lands seems the only line of migration which 
those Ainu whom Mr. Batchelor conversed 
witii, pointed to. In an article in Nature 
(28 Sept. 1882) signed ' A. H. Keane,' the 
" national traditions " of the Ainu are said 
to " point to north-east Asia as the region 
" whence they migrated to their present 
" homes." It would be interesting to know 
where Mr. Keane found these " national 
traditions." I shall probably refer to this 
question elsewhere, so for the present will 
only say that so far as indications can be 
traced, it is possible that the Ainu were once 
inhabitants of Japan proper, — meaning there- 
by the main and southern islands. On this 
subject the inquirer will find a good deal of 
information and much speculation in various 
papers scattered among the recoi-d of societies 
both in Japan and elsewhere, but one of the 
latest and most interesting ia that read by 
Professor John Milne and printed in the 
same volume and part of the ' Transactions of 

* This although a word very much used by 
Ainu, is however, probably a corruption of the 
Japanese ' B[ami.' 
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the Asiatic Society of Japan ' as Mr. Batche- 
lor's, entitled ' Notes on the Koro-pok-guru or 
Pit-dwellers of Yezo and the Kurile Islands'. 
In this paper Professor Milne shows, I think 
conclusively, that a race of small people 
inhabited Yezo antecedent to the Ainu, whoso 
"spoor" remains in the form of partially 
filled up holes, broken pottery, arrow- 
heads, stone adzes &c., in and about these 
pits. I can myself bear testimony to the 
existeneo of these traces in many parts of 
Yezo ; and Mr. Batchelor gained from the 
Ainu their belief in " dwarfs who dwelt in 
" cave-like huts built over round depressions 
" dug into the earth ;" while he was the 
first who obtained the actual Ainu name — as 
distinct from its Japanese corruption into 
"Ko-shito" or " Ko-bito "— of ' Koro-pok- 
guru,' " men having depressions," or more 
freely, according to Professor Milne, " pit- 
dwellers." 

Professor Milne believes " that the Ainos 
" once covered Japan, and that they left 
" behind them as indication of their presence 
" the various kitchen-middens which have 
" been described by " himself, " Professor 
" Morse, H. von Siebold, and others." He 
considers that as the Japanese drove the Ainu 
out of the main island, so the Ainu drove 
out the Koro-pok-guru from Yezo, and that 
the latter " disappeared in the direction of 
" Kamschatka."^ Mr. \BatcheIor says : — 
" The Ainu are said to have exterminated 
" this race in warfare," — and — " The Ainu 
" know nothing of making pottery, and have 
" never heard that their 'forefathers did ;" 
while of the pit-dwellers : — " This nation are 
" said to have known the art of making 
" pottery, iind used flint heads to their 
" arrows." 

So far so good, but Professor Milne thinks 
that a few people which now live upon the _ 
most north-easterly of the Kurils, nearest to 
Karaschatka, are descendants of the Koro- 
pok-guru. There are not above one hund- 
red of them altogether. They live in holes, 
roofed over, as we may imagine the ancient 
pit-dwellers did. But both Mr. H. J. Snow 
and Captain Hardy— who lived close to a 
village of Ainu on Sakhalin for some years — 
contend that these people are proper -Ainu ; 
in corroboration of which one of the chief 
men informed Mr. Snow that he had himself 
come from Sakhalin. The doubt, however, 
as to the race to which these few people 
belong, does not detract at all from tlie con- 
clusions arrived at ; only it does not assist 
us as to what has become of the ancient pit- 
dwellers. Not that we should gain much by 
knowing; but it would be interesting to 
trace a connection with some existing people. 
The Aleuts apparently had the same style of 
dwellings, and there is no reason why they 
Bhould not have formerly occupied Yezo ; 
or indeed why not Eskimo. 

It seems far from probable that the Ainu 
should have so far modified their habits as 
to change from a pit-dwelling race into one 
constructing edifices wholly above ground 
without, as fflr as we can see, any reason for 
so doing. Besides had the Ainu changed 
in this particular, why should they not like- 
wise have changed in others when they came 
in close contact with the Japanese ; while 
if they changed at all, would it not be most 
probable that they should imitate the Japa- 
nese, especially in the form of edifice. But 
on the contrary, it is matter of common 



remark, that considering how long the Aina 
have been within Japanese influence, they 
have adopted so very little from the demi- 
nant race. There is not the slightest reseta- 
blanco between an Ainu wigwam and any 
description of Japanese building. Indeed 
there is a peculiar character about Aina 
construction, and the only similarity that I 
have observed anywhere is between the large 
Btore-houses used by the Japanese on Ha- 
chijo (an island situated about one hundred 
and twenty miles due south of the mouth of 
the gulf of Yedo), and the diminutive struc- 
tures on posts which the Ainu use for similar 
purposes. In this particular the same cause 
may haTS operated in each case to require 
such style of building; or that on Hachijo 
may be a relic of Ainu. Besides, although 
according to Mr. Batchelor, some of the Ainn 
told him that their ancestors formerly did 
use hnts over pits ; still, as he pertinently 
remarks, if such were true " it is hard to see 
" why they should distinguish themselves 
" from this nation by designating them 
" Koro-pok-guru, men having depressions.'*^ 
There is consequently in my opinion, no 
reason why we should attempt to mix up 
these two races, or hesitate- to adopt the view 
that tihe people who used the pits found in 
Yezo were pre- Ainu. 

Professor Milne has quoted at length a 
translation by Mr. Satow from an old Japa- 
nese work on Karafto (Sakhalin), where it is 
recorded that "some of the barbarians of the 
" island, when winter comes on, take to 
" living in pits ;" but I notice that it is dis- 
tinctly mentioned that, "for a distance of 
" 50 or 60 ri in the south of the island, the- 
" construction of the dwelling is in no way 
" different from that which is found in th& 
" island of Yezo." Now this amounts to two 
degrees of latitude and carries us up as far 
as Kussunai, beyond which, at the present 
day there are none, or hardly any Ainn to 
be met with. I think therefore, that in place 
of this observation serving to exhibit Ainn 
as pit-dwellers, its tendency is to lead to a 
contrary conclusion. The fact of a few fami- 
lies of doubtful origin now found on the 
extreme north-eastern Kurils, as previously 
noted, if they should be pure Ainu, having 
adopted a style of underground dwelling, I 
think may be attributed to their being, as 
we know, a wandering band, and having 
found pits already dug, they roofed them 
over and adopted a stylo of dwelling most 
suitable to the rigorous climate, in situations 
where timber is scarce and where in passing 
from island to island their small canoea 
would not afford means of transport for the 
complete materials for overground structures. 

Tliere is still one other point which might 
be taken as indicating a connection betweea 
the Ainu and the pit-dwellers, namely the 
existence of a similar description of rough 
earthenware in the shell-heaps found on the 
main island, and about the pits — and also 
where there are no traces of pits now discern- 
able — on Yezo. But that would hold good 
only if we could with certainty ascribe the 
former to the Ainu, which I can see no suffi- 
cient reason for doing, notwithstanding these 
kitchen-middens exist, and we know from 
historical records that the Ainu were at one 
■time on the main island. Nevertheless it 
may be fairly urged, that, if the latest evi- 
dence of a pre-Japaneso people is exhibited 
in these shell-mounds or kitchen-middens. 
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and the Ainu were the inhabitants of much 
of the main island immediately preceding 
the Japanese, these ought to be ascribed to 
the Ainu. The question then arises, are 
these shell-mounds the latest pre-Japanese 
traces ? And further, how is it we find the 
Ainu of the present day, not only without 
liiny earthenware utensils, bat according to 
Mr. Batchelor being ignoi-ant of the art of 
its manufactnre, and without any tradition 
respecting its use by their ancestors ? It is 
not so very improbable tliat these people may 
have lost the art; but in their fondness for 
treasuring up heir-looms I think it strange 
that no articles of pottery are found among 
them, if such were ever in use. It is true 
that earthenware is of such fragile nature 
that it is not likely to be preserved in its 
original and useful form for a great length 
of time ; while the necessity for it has long 
ceased owing to the introduction by the 
Japanese of metal and wooden cooking and 
feeding utensils. Still I cannot help thinking 
that we ought to find some traces. It seems 
to me therefore somewhat unreasonable to 
ascribe the rough earthenware of the main 
island, and that of Yezo which — I take the 
word of Professor Milne — is exactly similar, 
to different people. 

I admit the question to be very puzzling, 
'because, as I have before remarked, the 
kitchen-middens and shell-heaps of the main 
island appear to be the latest pre-Japanese 
remains. Much further research is necessary 
before a decided conclusion can be ai'rived 
at. In the meantime we may feel pretty 
certain that on Yezo there existed a race of 
people before Ainu immigration ; the Koro- 
pok-guru of Mr. Batchelor. Where these 
people disappeared to is quite uncertain. 
Whether the Ainu, who were within historic 
times on the main island, occupied the region 
where the explored shell-heaps and kitchen- 
middens exist is likewise somewhat uncer- 
tain ; but that tliey ever were potters is 
unlikely. 

It appears to have been generally conceded 
without necessity of proof, that the Ainu 
were the aborigines of Japan proper and 
were the savages with whom the Japanese 
fought in the central part of the main island ; 
but as I see no special reason for this assump- 
tion, I have only said at the commencement 
of these remarks that such is possible. It 
seems equally probable that they may have 
entered by way of Sakhalin, from the north. 
They may have driven out the Koro-pok- 
guru from Yezo on to the main island, and 
even followed them there. The Koro-pok- 
guru when they reached a much warmer 
climate than they had been accustomed to, 
may have given up having their dwellings 
underground, or to a certain extent done so, 
and this would account for the absence of 
pits in central Japan, — together of course 
with the likelihood of such traces being 
obliterated in a thickly populated region. 
The Koro-pok-guru may have been driven 
southward by the Ainu until they came ia 
collision with an advancing tide of Japanese, 
and between the two have been anniliilated. 
This theory may appear perhaps rather far 
fetched, but the facts so far as observed, 
fit in well with it, while the most serious ob- 
jection which might be raised against it 
would not probably be of greater force than 
those which meet us in any other, considi red 
in regard to the present state of our positive 



knowledge which allows such scanty ground- 
work to build upon. 

It appears moreover in Japanese records 
(see Milne Prehistoric Remains. ' Trans. As. 
Soo. Japan ' 1879-80) that mention is make 
of more than one tribe of 'eastern barbarians' 
existing on the Main Island about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Also of " dwellers 
underground" called ' Tsnchi-gumo,' who 
were dwarfs. We must make a good deal of 
allowance of course for the poetical imagina- 
tion of ancient writers, still the coincidence 
with Ainu description of the Koro-pok-gura 
is striking, and if we could depend on both 
accounts we should not hesitate to consider 
the Tsuchi-gnmo and Koro-pok-guru as iden- 
tical ; while the fact of the former being des- 
cribed as pit-dwellers is probably the stongest 
item of evidence against their being Ainu : 
because had the Ainu built dwellings partly 
underground, it is impossible to imagine that, 
as forced northward into a colder climate, 
they would have abandoned the habit. 

As I have before remarked, I think it has 
been admitted on too little evidence that 
most of the pre-historic remains in Japan 
proper ai-e Ainu. The similarity of stone 
implements and pottery on the main island 
and Yezo, do not seem to assist us much in 
the investigation ; because, if according to a 
Japanese work upon the Ainu written about 
the year 1800, mentioned by Professor Milne 
{Prehistoric Remains p. 82) these people did 
manufacture pottery, yet, as we find all the 
fragments of about the same style and gene- 
rally distributed, — in the shell heaps of the 
main island, — in the i-efuse mounds on Yezo, 
— and about the pits in Yezo and Eturup,— 
we should bo almost forced to associate 
the Aiuu with the pit dwellers ; and have to 
account in some way for a great change of 
habit. It is of course possible that two 
nations may have manufactured and used 
earthenware ; or that the Koro-pok-guru may 
have learned the art from the Ainu, or have 
obtained the articles found about the pits 
from them. Indeed it has been urged that 
the quantity of pottery so far discovered in 
and about the pits hardly justifies us in con- 
cluding that the pit-dwellers were potters, 
and there is certainly a gap left still to be 
filled in our investigation in this particular, 
as in few if any instances have the pits been 
sufficiently explored by digging through and 
around them. If, when such is done, there 
shall be found sufficient pottery to establish 
the Koro-pok-guru as having habitually used 
it, then I think we may fairly conclude that 
they were the potters, Japanese written 
evidence regarding the Ainu notwithstanding. 

After so much pre-historic speculation let 
me return to life in Japan as seen but little 
over twenty years ago. I transcribe it with- 
out alteration : — 

The Japanese do not seem behind their 
neighbours, the Chinese, in keeping holidays. 
During my stay at Hakodate several oc- 
curred ; and on one occasion the festival 
extended over three or four days, one being 
set apart for the officials and aristocracy, 
another for the merchants, a third for the 
coolies (labourers) ; and even the prostitutes 
were not forgotten, but were allowed one day 
in which they might enjoy themselves, at 
liberty, otherwise they are restricted to a 
certain quarter of the town, which is closed 
by gates, and is under the strict surveillance 
of the police. The greatest festival I witnessed 
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was on tliG 18th and 19l1iof September, being 
the 14t.li and 15th of the eighth moon, 
Japanese and Chinese reckoning. Occurring 
only every other year, all work is suspended 
on those days, and the people go to consider- 
able expense. The festival, I think, is con- 
nected with some tradition concerning their 
Origin or their doings in Korea ; but I was 
unable to collect any precise information con- 
cerning it, and therefore, without any vain 
speculations, 1 shall proceed to relate what 
I saw. 

At an early hour people began to collect 
from all parts in holiday attire, and triumphal 
cars were taken out of tho sheds where they 
Lad been kept, and decorated in their gay 
trappings. These cars had been got up by 
the people of certain districts of the town 
clubbing together, or by those of the same 
trade, or sect of religion, and their manu- 
facture must, in several cases, have cost 
the owners much money. The procession 
was formed and commenced to move along 
the main street of the town at about tea 
o'clock. It was divided into different sections, 
each of which was headed by two men in 
ordinary light-blue and grey holiday attire, 
and armed, as was every one else except the 
common coolies, with two swords, or wooden 
imitations of such. The leading body con- 
sisted of forty men in various-coloured 
dresses, carrying gaudy banners. A single 
man followed these, with a false head of large 
size and grim visage. Then twenty men 
dressed in green tunics, with brown under- 
clothes, having their legs bare, except below 
the. knee, where they more brown gaiters, 
in imitation of buckskin, with stockings 
and sandals. Each of these bore a gun 
wrapped in a scarlet cover, and they stepped 
at a very measured space, lifting one leg very 
high, while they balanced themselves on the 
other, all chanting in time. They held one 
arm horizontally out from the body, and the 
performance must have been most tedious to 
them. These were followed by a body of 
twenty bowmen, dressed in the same style, 
only the colours were reversed — the tunics 
being brown and the underclothes green, but 
with the gaiters as before ; they moved slowly 
along in the same manner as those in front, 
keeping their long bows high above their 
shoulders, to each being attached a quiver 
containing ten arrows. Then came twenty 
spearmen, headed, like the other bands, by two 
men in cpmmon holiday costume, dressed in 
tunics of brown, with blue underclothes, and 
the heads of their spears decorated with 
festoons of black horsehair. Following these 
was a boy with a monkey's face, and a horse 
covered with a white sheet, led by two men 
dressed in white ; two other men following 
behind with a bucket and eatables for the 
horse. Then came several citizens in ordinary 
full dress. A man wearing a black bullock's 
head came next, and then several little girls 
and boys richly dressed, some of them being 
attended by their parents or friends. The 
next person was intended to represent a young 
prince, who was followed by his retinue, 
baggage, and a band of fifes, drums, and 
clappers. After this two citizens headed 
forty-five soldiers, each with two swords. 
Again were two more citizens, and following 
them in regular order came two men carrying 
a large scarlet-covered box, two spearmen, 
two bowmen, and two fusilliers, all dressed 
in dark-blue and 'brown. Then a man with a 



battle axe, and two with long pules, with 
their tops enveloped in black velvet, followed 
by another band of drums and fifes. After 
this was a shaven-headed priest in long yel- 
low garments, waited on by four attendants, 
one of whom carried an umbrella, and 
another a battle-axe. Then a long string of 
citizens walking two and two, as indeed 
was the order of the whole procession, 
numbering in all thirty-four. A portable 
tabernacle was carried along, one portion 
of which was devoted to receiving any 
spare cash the spectators might choose to 
give. 

The latter part of the procession consisted 
of wheeled carriages ; but as there was a very 
steep hill in front of the residence of the 
Governor past which the procession moved, 
which it took a long time to get up, the line 
was a broken one. I went, however, to see 
them where they were, and found six larger 
affairs and several smaller ones. The first 
was a fine new platform on wheels, on which 
was built a sort of triumphal structure, in 
which were a number of boys and girls play- 
ing musical instruments, the whole being 
highly decorated and surmounted by a pole 
carrying a fine banner. Large gilded fish 
were prominent in its decoration, and on the 
top was the figure of a man with an enormous 
fish hooked to a very slender line and small 
rod. I believe this was emblematical of the 
rise of the nation by industry and perseve- 
rance from a race of humble fishermen, as 
the Japanese say they originally were. The 
second and third cars carried junks, rather 
large ones, built of fine wood, and varnished. 
They had masts, and the sails were of red 
and white silk in stripes. A fourth car, 
devoted to certain trades, and with devices 
and decorations in keeping, followed the 
junks ; then an imitation whale, life-size ; 
and lastly, a car entirely devoted to fishing, 
and which probably represented the portion 
of the community which live by that pursuit. 
The cars were very heavy, it requiring the 
use of long ripes with a great many men to 
each, to move them ; and all these men were 
dressed in certain uniforms, according to the 
car to which they belonged. They made a 
tremendous noise when hauling, keeping up 
a constant shouting and singing the whole 
time. The wheels of the cars were low, 
and formed of solid blocks ; but I ob- 
served, what gives a high idea of the imita- 
tive ingenuity of the people, that the axles of 
one were made on the principle of the patent 
blocks now in use among shipping, having 
a number of small rollers for reducing the 
friction. 

How long the procession took to get 
through the town I do not know, for I 
went out for a ride ; but in the evening all 
the cars were collected at one place and 
illuminated. The second day the same re- 
joicings were carried on in quarters which 
had not been visited the first day, and no 
work was done. . In the afternoon, however, 
a row took place between two parties, which 
ended in one man being almost killed on the 
spot, three others wounded and the paper 
whale mashed up, when the government 
authorities interfered, and put an end to 
the rejoicings ; but I heard plenty of noise 
and music in the town again in the even- 
ing, and I have not the least doubt that 
a very large amount of native whisky was 
consumed. 
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' IX. 

A Visit to ETURnp. 

Having embarked on board our steamer 
late tbo night before, slie steamed out of 
Hakodate liarbour on the morning of Septem- 
ber 2nd. On getting east of Sliiokubi-saki 
(Cape Blunt of the charts) we encountered 
BO heavy a swell setting in the mouth of the 
strait from the Pacific, that the captain con- 
sidered it advisable to run in under shelter 
of the Whale-Back, which, ending in Cape 
Siriya, is that promontory on the south side 
of the eastern entrance of the Strait of Tsu- 
garu terminating the main island, where 
we anchored in seven fathoms with the light- 
house bearing N.N.B. 

Next morning the east wind having calm- 
ed down we were under weigh by 6 a.m. 
There was still however a tolei-ably heavy 
and confused swell, though the weather was 
fine with only a light northerly breeze. By 
2 p.m. we were off Cape Erimo,* 120 soa 
miles from Hakodate, where we passed 
through a little light-tinted water probably 
discoloured by the discharge of a river on one 
or other side of the cape, and then immediate- 
ly struck dark olive-coloured sea having a 
temperature of only 61° Far. This we 
took to be the Oya-shiwo, a current supposed 
to come out of the sea of Okhotsk. The 
contrast was very striking, because up to 
within only about fifteen miles west of the 
cape we had been still in the dark blue of 
the Kuro-shiwo or Japan current that we 
had carried with us out of the Strait of 
Tsugara with an uniform temperature of 
74°, showing a difference therefore of thirteen 
degrees. 

Regarding these currents there is much 
difference of opinion, but the fact is we have 
very little to go upon in the way of correct 
observations. We know for instance that 
a branch of the Kuro-shiwo parting off 
from the main stream near the south- 
west extremity of Japan, passes through the 
strait of Korea and is felt all the way up the 
Sea of Japan to the northern part of the 
main island, the principal part of it then 
running with considerable velocity, (I speak 
of the average as it is sometimes after strong 
easterly winds quite slack in this strait) 
through the Strait of Tsagaru ; while the 
remainder of it passes up the west coast of 
Tezo and through the sti'ait of La Pcrouse 
between that island and Saghalin ; but we do 
notknow what becomes of either after entering 
the Pacific Ocean. Neither are we acquainted 
with the currents, if any, between where 
the main Japan-stream leaves the coast near 
Inaboye-saki, and Tsugaru Strait. Then at 
the east extremity of Tezo, we only know 
that there has generally been observed to 
be a current setting to the southward through 
the crooked channel between it and Kuna- 
shiri ; but with the tides running in and out 
of the sea of Okhotsk through the several 
straits between the Kuril islandsf it has 

* Or • Evimu ' which in the Ainu language 
signifies rat. 

t So named by the Russians " because they saw 
" from the coast of Kamsohatka, the smoking 
" volcanoes which are on those islands, and called 
" them Kuriles from the Enssian word ' Kuril,' 
" to smoke." ( Golownin's Narrative 1811-14. 
English translation. Vol. 3, p. 240). It is hardly 
necessary to note, that the Japanese name ' Chi- 
shima' means literally the thousand islands, a 
poetical mode of expressing a great number. 



been difficult to judge with any degree of 
certainty. However it is the experience of 
Mr. H. J. Snow and the captains of otter- 
hunting schooners that the preponderance 
is out of the Okhotsk. Moreover, that a 
vessel lying becalmed on the inner or north- 
west side of any of the large islands, where 
she is out of the draught through the straits 
between them, is usually set north-easterly ; 
while on the Pacific side she will on the 
contrary be drifted to the southward. It 
has been observed also that there is a south- 
westerly current, but only a slight one, 
setting along the south-east coast of Yezo, " 
as far down as Cape Erimo. But this is 
about the extent of our information, and it is 
useless therefore to endeavour to build any 
theory upon it. As to taking the evidence 
adduced at Naval Courts of Inquiry on the 
losses of vessels as of any value, such would 
be as absurd as accepting the testimony of a 
thief on his own trial ; the " uncertain nature 
of the currents " almost always comes in for 
the major part of the blame. Take for instance 
the case of the Mary Tatliam run ashore 
in the spring of last year near the extremity 
of Cape Erimo. According to the reckoning 
kept on board after ' taking a departure.' in 
the Strait of Tsugaru, that vessel must have 
been set over twenty miles due north on a 
course and distance of ninety miles East, 
which occupied her only thirteen hours, 
being at the rate of over one and a half miles 
an hour ; which would be the same thing as 
over two miles an hour North-east, and nearly 
four E.N.E. That this could not have been 
the case we have every reason to suppose ; 
but as I said before our actnal knowledge 
is so deficient that we are hardly warranted 
in speculating on its probability or impro- 
bability.* 

During the night, having run our distance 
to off Akis, or Good-Hope Bay, it came on 
thick fog, so tho engines were slowed down 
and the vessel's head turned off the land. 
But in the morning we steanied in again, 
and the fog lifting for awhile, we found 
ourselves about eight miles south of Jempoze 
the western head at the mouth of the bay, 
217 miles from Hakodate. Here the sea 



* In illustration of how utterly ' at sea ' we are 
regarding the set of the currents off the North- 
east part of Japan, I give two instances on record 
which appear diametrically opposed to each other, 
though they will probably admit of explanation 
when we become properly acquainted with the 
currents. The first, mentioned by Lieut. Day, 
U.S.N., who was in charge of the survey of Tezo 
under the Kaitakushi, is that of a, junk which 
sailing from Kagoshima bound for the Liu-kiu 
islands in May, was dismasted. She appeared oft 
Biru, twenty miles N.N.E. of Cape Erimo in 
August, and was towed in to an anchorage. The 
second was the case of a box of specimens and 
books belonging to Mr. Maries, a botanical collector, 
lost through the wreck of a small junk at Shainani 
the same distance on the North-west side of the 
cape, in autumn — I have not the date at hand — 
which was washed ashore on the coast of Sendai 
somewhere north of Kinka-sau light-house. Witli 
our present limited knowledge it is difficult to 
account for either of these cases. In the first one, 
it is possible, that after having been carried far 
out in the Pacific, the junk had been driven by 
wind across a weak part of the Kuro-siwo, and 
thus set in on the Yezo coast ; but how a water- 
logged box, which must have been only just able 
to sustain itself by flotation, and consequently 
could have been little under the influence of wind, 
should have crossed the Tsugaru Strait branch of 
the Kuro-siwo, and drifted to the southward seems 
unaccountable. 
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water had a temperature of 58°, and there 
was no bottom at 90 fathoms. The fog 
closed in again about noon, And we were 
forced to anchor in forty fathoms off Capo 
TJan for three hours. We passed through 
the strait between Cape Noshap the eastern 
point of Yezo 260 miles from Hakodate, and 
the low islands and reefs which lie off it just 
at sunset, obtaining a fine view of the moun- 
tains of Kunashiri,* including the high one 
near the north-east extremity of the island 
called Saint Antony's Peak on the charts, 
but known to the Ainu as ' Chacha-nobori,' 
or old people mountain. -j- 

Among the low islands and roefs off cape 
Noshap as well as along most of the coast 
about there, the Japanese collect a great 
deal of kelp, for drying into the marketable 
form of ' seaweed,' for export to China. 
These islands all come within the Nemoro 
district, which is about the most productive 
in that article on Tezo. Skotan island has 
hardly so far been utilized for any purpose. 
It lies about forty miles N. E. by B. from the 
cape ; is nearly circular and about fourteen 
miles in diameter. It contains several small 
harbours, two of which are favourite resorts 
^ for otter-hunting schooners when pressed by 
bad weather among the Kurils. It is mode- 
rately high and.well wooded. 

Having steamed quite slowly during the 
night, and part of the time headed back so 
as not to arrive too soon, we were by morning 
at the entrance of Pico or Catherine channel ; 
and luckily just getting a glimpse of the 
north-east point of Kunashiri as the fog 
lifted for a little, our captain was able to 
steam slowly through between that and 
Eturnp. At 8 a.m. a cast of the lead gave 
80 fathoms ' coral and sand,' and the surface 
sea temperature was 52°. The south-west 
end of Eturup is 340 sea miles from Hako- 
date. Thus the water was getting gradually 
colder, namely three degrees in 90 miles 
between Erimo and Akis, and six more in 



* Regarding the spelling of this and other of 
the Kuril islands, as well as some around the 
coast of Yezo, the terminations shir, shiri and siri 
have been used indiscriminately, as well as the 
full word moshir. According to Mr. Batchelor (see 
' An Ainu Vocabulary ' Trans. As. Soc. Japan Vol. 
X pt. 2), mosMr is "a country; island;" and 
shin, " the earth ; world ; " as also the " sign of 
superlative degree ; very." The Japanese, of course, 
unable to use a, consonant by itself in liana, have 
been obliged to terminate with ri, and thus pro- 
bably such endings have become established. I 
do not purpose to go the length of attempting to 
correct the orthography of Tezo generally, and so 
leave them as I find them. When, however, as in 
some instances elsewhere mentioned, I have found 
the English spelling faulty, not only as to tha 
Ainu sounds, but through a too rigid adherence 
to the liana syllables the pronunciation even of 
the Japanese is not obtained, I havo in such cases 
made alterations which I venture to think will 
not be objected to. Thus for instance with words 
like ' Shibets ' and ' Akis,' or ' Akish,'' how ab- 
surd it looks in English to add ' u ' or ' i ;' and 
unnecessary also, for such endings only add to 
those names sounds which are but hilf utter^-d 
even by Japanese. We may take it also as a good 
rule to follow, when we can, to employ the least 
possible number of letters in spelling a native 
word for which no me hod has become recognised 
through continual usage. 

t The top of this mountain has a peculiar form, 
being like a cone out of which a horizontal slice 
had been taken, and the apex put on again. The 
Ainu say there is a ring-shaped lake between the 
inner cone and the lip of the original crater, but 
I do not place much reliance on the story. 



130 ; being are average of a degree for 
twenty-five miles. 

Etnrup is a narrow island lying about 
north-east and south-west, about one hundred 
geogi-aphical or sea miles in length, seldom 
more than ten miles wide, and in places, not- 
over half that from sea to sea. The strait 
separating it from Kunashiri at the one end 
is about twelve miles across, while Vries 
Strait which intervenes between it and the 
next of the Kurils, Urup, is about twenty. If; 
is miich broken up by mountains, of which 
several are fine bold and brightly coloured 
peaks, indicating their volcanic origin. 

We passed through some strong tide-rips 
in the strait, where the sea was thrown about 
in heavy overfalls ; so strong indeed that aa 
open boat would have stood every chance of 
being swamped. Tlie fog cleared off just as 
we got through, so that we had a good view 
of the bold shore on our right as we headed 
for a fine volcanic cone about four thousand 
feet above the sea called Atzosa. We passed 
a remarkable bay which appears to be aa 
extinct crater, for it has high vertical cliffa 
forming about two thirds of a circle, and a 
peculiar islet of rook in the form of a crouch- 
ing lion — known to the sea-otter hunters aa 
'Lion Rock' — which according to Professor 
Milne is probably a portion left of the outer- 
rim of the crater. Tlience crossing Naibo 
Bay in which there is a fishing station and 
some Ainu huts, we passed close under 
Mount Atzosa with its steep violet-chocolate 
coloured cinder sides almost bare of vegeta- 
tion, and thence along a rugged coast, 
reaching Piirubets, the head station on the 
island, about 4 pm. This place is open to 
westerly winds, but a large rock above water 
and a sunken reef protect to a certain extent 
an inner anchorage available for small craft. 
We anchored over a mile out in fourteen- 
and-a-half fathoms. It is rather a desolate 
looking place with stunted and dead trees 
only on the hills, which are in regular ter- 
races. The sliore is of stones and boulders. 
We got away again about 7 p.m. and steamed 
round a headland into the next bay to the 
north-eastward, and anchored at about 9 p.m. 
off a fishing station called Rubets ; in which 
same bay are Raus, two or three miles W. S. 
W., and Shana about ten miles E. N. B. 

On the 6th, though it was blowing from 
the southward with squalls of rain, the 
Japanese wlio carao off from tlie station witb 
large fishing boats, managed to discharge a 
good deal of salt and load some of the salted 
salmon-trout which was to form the steamer's 
cargo. L irgo numbers of this fish are taken 
annually on Eturup during July and August. 
The true salmon — the ' shake ' or ' akeaji ' of 
the Japanese — are not caught until autumn, 
usually striking in on this coast about the 
middle of September. The stations on the 
island are m^iintained exclusively for these 
fisheries, wliich during good seasons afford 
excellent returns to those engaged in them ; 
but, of course, the occurrence of occasional 
unfavourable years, the expense entailed by 
having to transport labourers and supplies so 
long a distance, and the excessive freights 
charged by vessels taking the risk of a 
rather daiigarous coast, tend much to reduce 
the profits of what otherwise would be a very 
lucrative business. The seasons vary so 
much that it is not easy to arrive at a correct 
estimate of this fishery, so I am only able to 
give the roughest statement that the catch of 
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■almon- front on Eturnp is from ten to twenty 
thousand kokn, and of salmon aboat half 
that amount; or say approximately, two 
thousand and one thousand tons respectively. 
The weather became threatening towards 
evening with falling barometer. There was 
a lull, and then a strong breeze came in from 
north-west, and as there is no shelter atRu bets 
from W. S. W. to the westward and north- 
ward, we had to get up the anchor and steam 
away by 8.30 p.m. Our captain, who was 
well acquainted with the coast and with the 
uncertain kind of weather that is mot with 
on it, stood well out, then rounded the next 
headland to the eastward, and by morning 
•we were anchored off another fishing station 
called Bettobu, where these is fair shelter 
from winds south of north-west. From this 
anchorage there is a high volcanic mountain 
to the north-west, .under which a rough 
rocky shore extends as far as a bearing of 
N. 15.° W. To the southward and east- 
ward is low land fringed by a sand-beach, 
again beyond which the extreme bears N. E. 
by E. From this place the north-eastern 
portion of Eturup is very incorrectly placed 
on the chart of the Hydrographical Depart- 
ment of the Japanese Admiralty. The posi- 
tion of Shibetoro has been laid down — 
probably through some error in figures, or 
possibly an indifferent observation — about 
fifteen miles too far north. The traverse 
lines along the coast — which doubtless were 
run because soundings are shown right along 
— must have been altered in the plotting in 
order to make them fit in with this error of 
latitude, as the bearings are entirely out of 
truth. It is a disgrace that such errors are 
possible in a department where accuracy ia 
the first essentia], and should never be made 
subordinate to quantity or show. It not only 
reflects on the departmental staff in a 
particular instance, but tends to create a 
doubt as to other surveys which may really 
be of perfectly accurate character. There is 
no reason why Japanese naval surveyors 
should not do the besi kind of work. Great 
aptitude in learning the use of instruments 
and the most approved methods of surveying 
is displayed by many who have been em- 
ployed in such way on shore ; while in neat 
and accurate drawing the Japanese are not 
to be excelled. But it should be borne in 
mind by those in authority, that when lives 
and property often rest on the accuracy of 
ciiast delineation, no slip-shod kind of work 
c:in bo permitted ; and they should impress 
n|)on their subordinates not only the necessity 
of careful verification, but discountenance 
all tendency towards quaiUity rather than 
quality, and be particular in their publica- 
tions to exhibit to the world a pains-taking 
ncenracy tliat cannot be questioned. When 
it seems desirable to publish clmrts of imper- 
fectly surveyed districts — which are often of 
great use — let them be distinctly marked as 
'sketches' and the relative value of their 
different parts be clearly shewn by difference 
in the engraving. Let us trust; that the chart 
wliich has led to these remarks, namely that 
erabiacing the extreme east of Tezo, Kuna- 
shiri, and Eturup, be at once, if it has not 
been already, withdrawn from sale, and if 
materials do not exist to permit of the con- 
struction of an accurate one to take its place, 
let it be so far corrected as can be done by 
reference to commanders of vessels, native 
and foreign, who have navigated those waters, 



and then marked 'approximate' with tlie pro- 
bable value of the material used in its con- 
struction clearly stated upon it. 

The sea having moderated we managed to 
get ashore in the afternoon, and taking tront- 
rods with us, we had some fishing in a small 
stony brook half a mile or so east of the 
station. The trout were numerous but 
very small. There were three kinds, namely 
the ordinary barred brook-trout or ' Tamabe ' 
of the Japanene ; the white spotted .sea-trout 
or 'Ami-Mas' of Tezo ; and a dark species 
with yellowish tinge barred something like 
the 'Yamabe' but with small vermillion 
spots on its sides, which was new to nie. A 
Japanese said it is called ' Oshoro-Koma,' 
which is probably Ainu; and that it attained 
much larger size than the ' Yamabe ' which 
is always small. We subsequently at another 
place found a fourth species, called ' Iwana.' 
This is found on Yezo. It is very similar to 
the 'Ami-Mas,' but the white spots are con- 
fined to the back and are smaller ; the spots 
on the side of the belly are pink, the intensity 
of which seems to depend on age, the larger 
fish having these spots very light, the smaller 
fish brighter, and in the smallest very bright 
specs surrounded by white ; seeming as if 
with age the specs disseminate and m/x 
with the white. Although I have used t he 
name 'Iwana,' it must be understood that I 
do not therefore consider this trout as identi- 
cal with the ' Iwana ' of Japan proper, which 
from drawings made by Mr. P. L. Jouy of 
specimens collected by him at Chiusenji Lake 
appears to be an entirely different fish. Indeed 
the names of many natural objects on Yezo 
have been sadly confused by the Japanese 
owing to the universal habit of the first 
settlers in a new country naming things after 
others somewhat similar to what. they have 
been accustomed. 'Ami-Mas ' and 'Iwana' 
so called, run in and out of the river mouths 
all summer, but the breeding fish are sup- 
posed to ascend in the early part of that 
season. Of these two very similar fish, the 
'Iwana' has much the redder flesh and is 
preferable for the table. While trout fishing 
you are always sure to catch some ' Yungui,' 
a soft-mouthed, bony fish almost useless for 
the tible but which affords tolerable sport 
with the fly. In order to make sure about 
these trout, I bottled specimens of each, which 
I subsequently handed to Mr. 0. 0. Whitman, 
formerly of the Tokio University, who was 
going to Europe, but I am yet without hearing 
from him regarding their identification. 

There were a number of salmon-trout also 
in this stream, but they were all discoloured 
fish which had already spawned, or had played 
about so long in the brackish waters at the 
mouths of the rivers, or been actually in the 
rivers, that they had become dark and slimy, 
many with great patches of white on them, 
more or less hook-jawed and hump-backed, 
and often mutilated in their fins and tails. 
The Japanese say there are three distinct 
kinds of salmon-trout (I use this term 
advisedly in order to distinguish these fish 
from the large autumn salmon ; on the Pacific 
coast of the United States and British 
Columbia they would be called ' spring- 
salmon,') which they call ' Mas ' or ' Hon- 
Mas,' ' Sakura-Mas,' and 'Beni-Mas,' dis- 
tinguishing the two latter by the colour of 
the flesh, that of the last being most intensely 
red, and consequently compared to the rouge 
used on the lips by Japanese women ; and 
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considering the first as the ' true ' or ordinary 
JMas of Yezo, Saghnlin, and the Main Island. 
As to this, however, I am somewhat inclined 
to doubt their identification, for I observed 
the markings especially on the tail to be 
difEerent to the ordinary ssilmon-trout which 
ascends the Iskari and its tributaries. How- 
ever this is again more or less an uncertain 
test, because, even on that river, there are 
several recognized varieties, if not species. 
Indeed most of the Salmonidae, and many 
other fresh- water fishes of Japan, await in- 
vestigation by some competent zoologist, 
until which the sportsman must be content 
with native names however unreliable. On 
Eturup, according to report, neither the 
* Sakura ' nor ' Beiii-mas ' are so numerous 
as the ordinary species ; but on Urnp — the 
next Kuril island — the ' Bo ni-mas ' is' the 
prevailing kind, and is called by the Ainu 
' Urup ;' but whether the island takes its 
name from the fish, or the fisli from the 
island, does not appear clear. ■ Neither the 
Japanese nor Ainu ever confuse the ' Mas ' 
with the true salmon or ' Shake ' (also known 
in Tezo as ' Akeaji '). They consider it an 
entirely distinct fish, and no matter how largo 
a ' Mas ' may be — and I have seen rare 
examples attaining a length of three and a 
half feet and weighing over thirty pounds — a 
' Mas ' is always a ' Mas,' and never ' Shake, 
They look upon the latter as by far the more 
valuable fish in a mercantile way, although 
there can be no doubt that on Tezo the sal- 
mon is never in such perfection of condition 
as the salmon-trout, a fact — and as tastes 
differ one of difficult proof otherwise — borne 
out by the experience of the foreign fish- 
curers who were employed by the govern- 
ment to establish canneries in Tezo some 
years ago, and subsequent results obtained 
by Japanese who have continued to 'run' 
those establishments since, — who found it 
impossible to maintain the colour in the 
salmon canned in autumn, while the ' Mas ' 
labelled as " Spring-salmon " — retained it 
perfectly, and were in all respects a decided 
success. The Japanese seem, however, as a 
rule, notwithstanding they are such great 
consumers, remarkably careless as to the 
state in which they eat fish, and thus great 
numbers of salmon are salted in Tezo in an 
unseasonable state, many being actually 
spent fish such as would not be permitted 
to be exposed for sale in Europe or America. 
Still as ' Shio-biki,' these find ready market 
in the populated districts of the south, and 
without so much depreciation in price as 
should attach to so inferior, if not unwhole- 
some, an article of food. 

It is next to impossible to get any distance 
inland from Bettobu, or indeed any of the 
fishing stations on Eturup, the country being 
covered with a dense mass of the scrub- 
bamboo familiar to travellers in Tezo. But 
there are a few partly overgrown tx'ails be- 
tween certain of the stations, and even across 
the island in two or three places ; it is more 
than a labour of love, however, even to get 
along these. We confined our perigrinationa 
therefore generally to a narrow strip of low- 
lying country near the shore to the eastward 
where the sand-ridges are mostly covered 
with low heather like plants, cranberry 
bnshes and such like, and during our stay 
on this and a later occasion, picked up a few 
carlew, a duck or two, some snipe, and sand- 
pipers, besides a few birds as ornithological 



specimens. About two miles away in this 
direction a small river falls into the sea, and 
besides getting some fishing near its mouth, 
we found some distance up on one of its 
branches which flows for a distance not far 
from the shore, the remains of a number of 
ancient pit-dwellings, round about which one 
of our party specially interested in such 
matters, dug up a fair collection of rough 
pottery, thereby clearly tracing a connection 
between the dwellers in these pits and these 
rough specimens of ceramic art. 

That there can be any question as to the 
identity of these remains found on Eturup and 
those of Yezo is improbable. The forms of 
the pits, and the situations in which they 
are found are similar. They are always 
rectangular in form — that is as near so as 
any hole in the ground can be distinguished 
to be after ages of exposure to the elements. 
They are situaled on the higher ground 
along water courses, near lakes and lagoons, 
or the sea-shore, and often on small islands 
close to the main. These positions are in- 
variably such as are favourable for obtaining 
fish, notably salmon, or oysters, and would 
therefore naturally be occupied by a people 
sustaining themselves by these kinds of food. 
That any of these people — the Koru-pok- 
gnru of the Ainu — were hunters in the true 
acceptation of the term as distinguished from 
fishers, there is yet no evidence to shew. 
Not only this, but it is open to question 
whether at the time they lived, there was 
more to hunt on Tezo than there is at the 
present day on Eturup. 

The question of who these pit-dwellers 
were, whence they came, and whither they 
have gone is an interesting one. I have en- 
deavoured in the preceding' chapter to lay out 
the facts; and possible deductions therefrom, 
with a view of eliciting the opinions of others, 
and inducing farther research into the sub- 
ject. The Ainu accounts concerning them 
seem to be of the most uncertain and un- 
trustworthy nature. In confirmation, how- 
ever, of what Mr. Batchelor has told us (see 
'notes on the Ainu.' Trans. As. Soe. Japan. 
Vol. X pt. 2)— and Mr. Batchelor has the 
credit of being the only foreigner who elicit- 
ed anything tangible from the Ainu on the 
subject — I may mention, that Mr. N. 
Fukusi, chief of the Survey Department at 
Sapporo, who has lately returned from a 
journey up the Iskari, learned from the Ainu 
inhabiting the region above Kamoikotan 
Bapids who have had little intercourse even 
with the Japanese, that the " people Of the 
holes " were of a timid and retiring nature. 
That they never, if they could avoid doing so, 
shewed their faces. That the men usually 
remained in their underground dwellings, 
sending the women out to forage for them. 
The women used to visit the Ainu camps, 
and push their hands through the straw of 
the hiit sides — as they would not come to 
the doors — and the Ainu gave them scraps 
of refuse food. That on one occasion the 
hand of a woman was seized and her arm 
pulled far enough in to exhibit the tattooing 
on it ; seeing and admiring which, the Ainu 
adopted the fashion for their own women. 

This story may be taken for what it is 
worth. It is probably only a legend invent- 
ed by the Ainu to account for a practice 
among themselves, the origin of which they 
are unacquainted with. It is probably 
deserving of no more credit than the stories 
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which may he elicited from Miss Bird's 
"magnificent savage," the drunken old chief 
of the Saru Ainu, by any visitor who will 
carry with him a liberal supply of sake 
on a visit to Piratoru. Tt perhaps may 
be true in the main fact of some of the Koro- 
pok-grnru having co-existed with the Ainu 
on Tezo. But it would be incautious to 
place much reliance on this, because many 
Ainu seern entirely ignorant of the legend. 
I remember well the first Ainu whom I ques- 
tioned regarding the pits — he was my guide 
— as I was travelling for the first time, over 
/ thirteen years ago, between Hamanaka and 
Achi-shibets in the eastern part of the island, 
where these holes are very numerous. He 
said they were ' Kamisama ;' meaning there- 
by to express something unknown, or to be 
venerated owing to its inexplicable nature ; 
and I think most investigators will find this 
the usual answer unless they resort to ' lead- 
ing ' questions. 

I have given as I have already remarked, 
the pros and cons on this subject and its 
connection with the question of the aborigines 
of 'Japan elsewhere (see chap. 3). It is a 
fertile field for speculation owing to the 
paucity of facts, the unreliable nature of 
tradition, and even of such written records 
as are said to exist. I leave it therefore 
trusting to future research to reveal some- 
thing more tangible in the way of evidence 
in support of, or as contradicting existing 
suppositions, — they hardly deserve to be call- 
ed theories. 

We also visited a little bay about a mile 
north-west of the station at Bettobu. This 
is right in under the high land, and there 
being some reefs which narrow its mouth 
and tend to break the sea, is the usual 
anchoi-ago for smaller vessels aud junks. 
Here we found one schooner which had been 
capsized at sea the year before, and was now 
lying on the rocks in a rather doubtful state 
as to the probability of being again rendered 
seaworthy. A small stream comes down a 
narrow valley, in which we observed numbers 
of discoloni-ed salmon-trout, which we amus- 
ed ourselves in sliooting with rifle bullets 
and shot ; while the ships' sailors who had 
come ashore with us, hunted them with 
sticks, obtaining in that manner quite a num- 
ber which they carried on board with them. 
The valley was pretty thickly wooded but 
there were no trees of large size. Indeed 
it is only in the more protected situations in 
the interior that timlier suitable for building 
purposes is found. There are several features 
in the vegetation of Eturup in which it 
differs from that of Yezo, notably in the 
occurrence of larch which is to be seen more 
or less of stunted and weather-beaten form 
scattered about along the north-western coast. 
I,alHo observed what I took to be mountain 
ash in bush form, but which apppeared 
different to that on Tezo. The Ainu in- 
formed us that there was none of that species 
of elm of which they employ the bark for the 
manufacture of their ' Atzis ' cloth.* Ire- 
marked also the entire absence of the large 

* According to Mr. Batclielor Attnshi. I may 
be wrong in my pronunciation. The inner bark 
is tbat which is employed. The tree has been 
considered to be XJlmus montana, and is so sriven 
by I think all writers who have mentioned it ; but 
they have copied doubtless one from the other. 
~Who originally ascribed it to this species I have 



dock-like polygonum so common on Yezo, 
though its absence was fully made up for by 
a rich growth of other weeds and coarse 
grasses, among which is to seen the bright 
blue flower of that species of monkshood or 
aconite from which the Ainu manufacture 
their arrow-poison. There are many kinds 
of berries, one of which seems to be a true 
cranberry. A kind of heath which has a 
dark purple berry, — not a true heather but 
according to Mr. Boehraer probably a kind 
of Vaccinium — covers many of the sand 
ridges near the shore with a thick carpety 
surface very pleasant to lie or sit upon. 
Ground juniper also occurs in similar situa- 
tions. We did not find the mosquitoes near- 
ly so troublesome as the Tezo savages, nor 
were the dogs or ourselves bothered with 
ticks. 

An increasing swell on the 8th forced us 
to weigh anchor that evening and put to sea 
again. Steaming round the north-east ex- 
tremity of the island we anchored in the 
morning in Moyoro, or Bear Bay, in fourteen 
fathoms of water — a safe place during 
northerly and westerly winds. Our captain 
took the boat and sounded all about this bay, 
finding pretty deep water well inshore, and 
no indication of rocky bottom. The land 
rises directly from the sea in wall like form 
backed by masses of high mountains. There 
is only one valley opening inland ; and aa 
far as we could see only a single unoccupied 
hut at the south-west corner. The southern 
part of Urup — the next Kuril island — bears 
about E.N.E. When driven off the north- 
west side of Eturup, vessels have frequently 
run right round to Shigashi-ura (' Jap. Bay ' 
of the otter-hunters) on the south-east side, 
where is the small station of Onebets on its 
west shore, and Toshimoi on the north ; but 
there seems no necessity for so doing, as 
Moyoro affords all the shelter required from 
winds which would be dangerous on the 
northern and western coast. There is an 
absence of larch at Moyoro, while deciduous 
trees appear healthier and stronger than on 
the other side of the island. 

The following morning, the weather having 
moderated, we steamed back the fifty-five 
miles to Bettobu ; passing one or two fine 
waterfalls cascading down the steep moun- 
tain sides at the north-east corner of the is- 
land. Work was at once proceeded with in 
loading cargo, so that by the second day all 
the salt fish from this station was on board, 
and we proceeded thirty miles to the east- 
ward to another station called Shibetoro. 
This anchorage is quite open to west, north, 
and north-east. The station, with about a 
dozen Ainu huts, is on the west side of the 
mouth of a river which comes down a narrow 
valley from the soutli. On eitiier hand are 
steep rocky heights with detached rocks in 
the sea, but beyond these the country becomes 
lower, and other valleys open out. There is 

been unable to discover, but I think it re- 
quires verification. It is the Ohiyo of the Ainu- 
Japanese language of Yezo. — I may mention, 
however, that the Ainu do not confine them- 
selves exclusively to this species, but likewise 
■ occasionally use the bark of the common elm of 
Tezo — a much larger tree given as Ulmus cam- 
pestns — for the same purpose. This is the ' Aka- 
damo ' of the Japanese. A paper on the subject 
■was written by Professor Penhallow and embodied 
in one of the reports of the Sapporo Agricultural 
College, which I have not now at hand to refer to. 
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one advantage at this place, namely, that 
unless there is much sea on, the river can be 
entered by boats, which is very convenient 
because the fish are then passed directly out 
of the storehouses into them. 

We explored the river some distance up by 
boat, as it is almost impossible to follow its 
banks on shore owing to the dense growth 
of bamboo and other scrub. It is a very 
pretty fishing river, and at the season we- 
were there trout were very numerous. We 
compienced by fly fishing, but this was soon 
abandoned for the more killing but less 
scientific method of using a common bamboo 
rod and salmon-roe bait, in which we were 
joined by sailors and firemen from the 
steamer. All one had to do was to keep 
pulling out and baiting afresh, there waa 
no art or skill required. In one afternoon 
two rods got over a hundred fish each, weigh- 
ing fifty.five pounds ; and next day over 
three hundred in all, averaging six ounces, 
many of very fair size, one reaching even 
three pounds. How many the Japanese boya 
from the ship got I don't know, but they had 
several tubs full. These fish were nearly all 
of the white-spotted kinds of sea-trout be- 
fore mentioned as ' Iwana ' and ' Ami-mas,* 
but there were among them a few ' Tamabe,' 
and some of another kind of sea-trout called 
by the Japanese ' Ito,' a rather flat-headed 
fish without any very decided markings on 
it, which is found likewise in the Tezo rivers. 

Our stay at Shibetoro was limited to a 
couple of days, and then starting at mid- 
night we made for Rubets, the station where 
we had first been obliged to run away from on 
account of the weather. On the way, however, 
we fell in with a strong gale which forced 
us to dodge off-and-on about Cape Chirip. 
The wind was from E. S. E. and S. E. ; the 
squalls being very fierce, whipping the 
water up into spray and lashing the surface 
into one mass of foam. The barometer fell 
very rapidly from 8 a.m. at the rate of one 
tenth of an inch per hour. This same storm, 
which was of cyclonic nature, waa felt through- 
out the south and east of lapan, taking a 
north-east course f rom Van-Dieman's Straits, 
passing east of Osaka, but west of Tokio, 
reaching the ocean again in the neighbour- 
hood of Sendai, and thence keeping south of 
Yezo and along the line of the Kurils. Mr. 
Knipping — now of the weather-signal oBBce 
—carefully traced it, and found that its centre 
travelled at the rate of about twenty-five 
miles per hour. Most of these storms pass a 
good deal east of Hakodate, and ai-e con- 
sequently not usually felt much there, that 
place being oftener visited by those travelling 
np the west coast from the strait of Korea, 
and generally passing west of it. 

We had again to visit Bettobu in order to 
allow the effect of this storm to pass away, it 
being the safest anchorage of any on the 
north-west coast ; after which we made for 
Rubets, at which place we remained for the 
17th and 18th. There is here are old station 
with its dependent buildings belonging to the 
original lessee, another establishment planted 
by a newer firm, and a terapoi'ary fishing 
station half a mile or so up the river worked 
by some Kaga people. The country around 
is more or less terrace like, partially wooded 
with small trees including larch. There 
must be some fair timber inland, because we 
saw a number of logs and poles of the ' todo ' 
spruce lying on the river bank, some of which 



were being sawn up into boards for boat 
building; but I was informed that the best 
region for timber on the island is about Naibo. 
A fine range of mountains is seen inland, 
about south-easterly from here, which 
includes an active volcano or solfara. The 
rock in the immediate vicinity, according to 
Professor Milne, is mostly conglomerate 
underlaid by sandstone. The river near its 
mouth is tolerably deep and sluggish, about 
fifty yards wide. A mile and a half or so 
inland is a lake of about half a mile in 
diameter and nearly circular. We had some 
snipe and duck shooting here, but like every- 
where on Eturup the country is almost im- 
passable owing to the thick bamboo scrub. 

It came on to blow on the night of the 
18th, and quite a sea got up before the last 
of the cargo was on board, which was not 
completed until after midnight. Indeed it 
was so bad that the steamer's freight-clerk, 
who had been ashore attending to the ship's 
business, was unable to get off till morning, 
when we weighed and steamed away " home- 
ward bound." 

After passing Cape Notoro the weather 
gradually cleared and settled. We passed 
Lion Rock and Crater Bay at noon, and 
steaming through Pico or Catherine Channel 
where were similar heavy tide-rips and over- 
falls to what we had observed before ; we had 
a fine view of Cha-Cha Nobori (St. Antony's 
Peak near the north-east end of Kunashiri 
reckoned at over seven thousand feet high ;J 
and the irregular profile of the other portion of 
the island with its lower pyramids and mound- 
shaped hills, as well as a distinct outline o£ 
Skotan. Looking back we saw Atzosa moun- 
tain west of Furubets when we were seventy 
miles past it. We anchored outside of Nemoro 
harbour at 10 p.m., where I landed the follow- 
ing morning, the steamer proceeding' thence 
to Tokio direct. 

If objection is taken to ray having failed 
to mention my fellow passenger on this 
occasion, to my not having given the name 
of the steamer, its hospitable captain and his 
sociable officers, I may say that I have re- 
frained from doing so not through a feeling 
of ingratitude, but in deference to what I 
imagine would be a general wish on their 
part; at the same time I cannot help think- 
ing that a little selfishness has also perhaps 
influenced me, as did I reveal their names, 
I might find when next bound to the Knrils, 
that all the berths of the steamer had been 
engaged, and I should be unable to repeat one 
of the pleasantest trips [ ever made, of which 
I fear I have failed to give the reader a just 
impression. 



The South-east Coast. 

Cape Erimo may be said to be the great 
turning point on the south-east coast of 
Yezo. It is equally distant from Matsamai at 
the south-west corner and western entrance 
of the Strait of Tsugaru, and Cape Noshap 
the most easterly point of the island ; being 
in a dirpct line ninety sea-miles a little north 
of east from the Pacific entrance of the same 
strait. Horoidzumi which is situated about 
seven and a half miles from it on its westeru 
side and is the principal settlement in the 
vicinity, may be reached from Hakodate 
direct by sea, the passage being only 115 
nautical miles with tolerably frequent com- 
munication by steamer or sailing craft. Bj 
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the land route vi4 Mororan the distance is 
eighty ri or nearly two hundred statute 
miles, this distance being equally divided — 
forty ri on either side — at the station of 
Tomakomai where the main road between 
Hakodate and Sapporo — elsewhere describ- 
ed — leaves the south coast. From Sapporo 
fifty-three ri is reckoned by the cut-oS from 
Bibi to Yubuts, after which the road* is 
identical with that taken by the traveller 
from Hakodate and Tomakomai. Moreover 
Horoidzumi is almost exactly half way on 
the land route between Hakodate and Ne- 
moro.f 

Taking this as a point of departure for the 
eastward, the traveller will find that without 
going along the coast as far as the cape, a 
mountain path strikes across the promontory 
to Sararu on the east shore. The distance 
is seven ri. This is the ordinary summer 
road. 

After following the sand-beach for a short 
distance, a trail turns suddenly inland to the 
E.N.E., and passing over some sparely wood- 
ed terrace land, strikes up the valley of a 
small stream, and gains the higher terraces, 
whence a fine view of the country as far aa 
the cape is commanded. Thence it trends 
more northerly along the side of a bare 
mountain, crossing the heads of several ravi- 
nes, and dipping into the bottoms of one or 
two deep glens. The track in this part is 
«tony and rough, but the little sure-footed 
Horoidzumi ponies make light of it, and after 
passing the ' great gully,' trudge along the 
narrow pathway on the steep side of a high 
peak till you reach a sharp ridge four and 
a half ri from Horoidzumi, which is knowa 
as Saruru-toge. At this point, where it is well 
worth while to make a halt for a few minutes, 
one looks down immediately upon a small 
lake filling a basin-like depression, and be- 
yond to the northward is an extensive view 
of a_mountainous country completely covered 
with forest. To the southward are the slop- 
ing table lands mostly bare of trees, but cut 
by deep wooded ravines, which extend away 
towards Cape Brimo. 

From the pass the path runs down a ridge 
from which it zig-zags into the valley of a 
small stream the descent being pretty steep. 
Farther on this is joined by a larger stream 
from the westward, down which valley the 
road continues through thick woods, a break 
at one part only exposing some open glades. 
The boulders in this stream' are fine light 
coloured granitic rook and the water remark- 
ably transparent. The lower part of the 
valley, trends eastward, the track following 
the steep left bank until it emerges from the 
woods, where there are three or four small 
houses, a little temple, and a stopping house 
in rather a dilapidated condition called 
Sararn. 

Instead of taking this route, however, the 
traveller may continue along the coast-line 
from Horoidzumi quite to Cape Erimo, or 
lie may follow it only as far as the little 
rocky bay of Aburakoma, where the steamer 
Mary Tatham full of Chinese labourers ran 
ashore on her way towards Oregon, early 
in 1882, and which has a melancholy record 
from the lives lost during the unsuccessful 



* Detailed in Chapter headed 'West of Cape 
Erimo.' 

f For general itinerary, see ' Distances on 
XraTelled Boutes in Tezo.' Japan Gazette 16 Sept. 
18i2. 



attempt in the following summer to float 
the wreek to a place of safety. Thence 
are several paths over the treeless terrace 
land, by which the actual cape can be cut 
off. A visit to the extreme point is, however, 
sometimes interesting, as on a reef running 
off it, sea-lions are frequently to be seen. In 
a geological point of view also it has claims 
on the observer owing to its being the ter- 
minating point of the great backbone of the 
main portion of the island of Tezo, which 
though somewhat irregular in form about 
its middle portion, may be considered to 
extend the whole way between Capes Soya 
and Erimo in a N.N.W. and S.S.E. direction. 
The fishing village of Okos is a short dis- 
tance round the point to the northward and 
eastward. The sea is comparatively shal- 
low off that place, and there are numerous 
low-lying reefs which afford abundanceof kelp, 
on the manufacture of which into the ' sea- 
weed ' of the China trade, the inhabitants 
principally subist.- Some of the reefs lie in 
such positions that medium sized junks and 
small schooners moor between them and the 
shore, for facilitating which, stout posts are 
let into the rocks in an upright position to 
make the hawsers fast to. Such arrange- 
ment may be seen in many places about the 
coast of Yezo, and is usually effective unless 
during exceptional gales accompanied by 
very high sea. At this particular spot, how- 
ever, the reef protection is very incomplete, 
which combined with the enormous sea which 
sometimes sets in on this coast,, open as it is 
to the full expanse of the Pacific, causes the 
loss of some vessels almost every season. 

Between Okos and Shoya the great part 
of the distance is a straight flat sand-beach 
known as Hiyaku-nin-bama ; having gained 
that name from the loss many years ago of 
a hundred lives by the wreck of a junk in 
which retainers of the Prince of Nambu were 
passengers from, or towards Kunashiri island. 
A small stone monument may be seen on a 
grass covered sand-ridge near the shore in 
memoi'y of this unfortunate event ; so that 
together with the wreck of the Mary 
Tatham, the region of Cape Brimo has 
quite a melancholy register. It is very desir- 
able that a light be placed on this point. The 
situation for the necessary structui'e is re- 
markably good. No unusual outlay would 
be required ; and there can be no two opinions 
as to the want of the light for facilitating 
the navigation between the south and east 
of Tezo. 

From Shoya a roughish trail leads over a 
bit of a hill, and then up a narrow valley 
obstructed by a dense growth of scrub- 
bamboo, towards the open terrace country 
joining the Horoidzumi — Saruru track, about 
a mile and a half short of Saruru-toge. 

It is now some years ago since I first 
travelled along the south-east coast by land, 
and as I find the account I then wrote — 
which has never been published — to be about 
as fair a one as I could now manufacture if 
I went again through my note-books, I pur- 
pose to leave it almost exactly as then writ- 
ten, and let the future traveller be guided 
by my experience on that occasion ; while 
I apologise for breaking off into a personal 
narrative, which was not my intention when 
I undertook to collect my scattered notes on 
Tezo. 

Since the time at which I wrote, a 
considerable change has taken place in the 
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persoiiiifl of (Ilia const. Scttlimcnts Iinve 
been formed wtiere none previously existed ; 
wliile tlie old ' qnnislio,' as foimcrly kept up 
by tlio lessees of liirge fishing districia, have 
Ctjasod to exist aa snch, their buildings having 
been parcelled out and devoted to govei'n- 
ment ofEcca or hotels. The whole system 
of coast leases has also been changed, and 
in many districts abolished, in favor of 
a class of smaller fishermen, who may 
belikened to the "free-aelectors" in Australia 
as distinguished from the " sqnatters " or 
lessees of extensive runs. Tho tourist in 
Tezo therefore at the present day who may 
elect to carry their notes with him as a 
guide, must make due allowance for many 
differences that he will doubtless ob.serve, 
brought about by these changes. Not only 
that, but there must always, even with the 
most careful observation, be many things 
■which strike different people in dissimilar 
ways ; so much ao, that a description of 
a place or route written by one, is hardly 
recognizable by another. Then bosidea, the 
kind of weather ouo experiences when travel- 
ling bas so much to do with the impressions 
left upon the memory of the various scenes, 
and influences ao greatly the enjoyment or 
otherwiae of a trip, that no description how- 
ever carefully drawn up by one, can fit in 
perfectly with the experiences of another. I 
must therefore, as I said, ask the reader's 
indalgencs in this portion of these re- 
miniscences of Tezo, as_ I would also crave 
for other parts which are not in the form of 
personal narrative. 1 may say, however, that 
I have studied throughout to be impartial ; 
to describe things and people as I found them, 
and as they presented themselves or behaved 
to me. When I have found it necessary to 
do so, I have drawn on information supplied 
by, or on the published accounts of others 
who have had better opportunities or been 
more capable than myself; but I trust it will 
be found that in all casea I have given such 
observers due credit — not always done by 
writers even concerning Tezo — , and usually 
made special mention of the sources, even of 
supplemental information. On the other 
hand if I have been at all ' hard upon ' any 
author who baa taken the public by storm, 
permitting imagination to run wild upon a 
supposed virgin soil in Tezo, or thrown a 
halo around information gained at second 
hand which otherwise would have sunk into 
oblivion, I have been so simply in the 
interest of truth and justice — where such 
statements would have stood otherwise un- 
corrected. I need hardly add perhapa that 
I have considered it unnecessary to notice 
more obscure but not less pretentious writers, 
their productions not carrying within them 
even auflScient leaven to raise them to 
the level of ordinary serial literature, so 
that there was no fear of any after effects. 
To such gentlemen an apology is due for the 
sin of omission only. 

On a day near the close of September 
having come across from Horoidzumi in the 
forenoon, I took dinner at Saruru, and then 
continued on the road for Biru. Coming 
out at once iafc the beach, where there are a 
few seaweed-gatherers' shanties, we turned 
to the westward and travelled a mile or so 
on soft coarse sand under precipitous cliffs 
of a hard blue rock till arriving at a valley 
jnst short of a bold granitic bluff where two 
posts mark the boundary between the coast 



districts of Horoidzumi and Tokachi, and 
likewise an imaginary line of division between 
Shtaha and Tokachi, two of the eleven 
sections into which Tezo and the Kuril 
Islands were considered to be divided during 
the Kfiitakushi regime. 

An inferior rocky and stony path through 
high bamboo brush ascends a branch of this 
valley to a pass, from which it descends into 
another valley shut out from the sea by high 
hills. Thence it ascends to another pass, 
from which is a good view of the rocks 
standing off Biru and the coast beyond, after 
which it touches the coast where there are 
some fishing huts scattered under the steep 
cliffs. But it is again forced inland across 
other wooded hills and valleys and stony 
river beds, and does not emerge finally on 
the sea-shore, till, mounting a steep path 
from the second branch of a river, you find 
yourself on a plateau-like bank some 100 
feet above the sea, where stands the larga 
quaisho, its storehouses and temple, now 
called Biru, but better known to the inhabi- 
tants of the coast as Tokachi Quaisho. This 
is the head-quarters of the district which 
extends above sixty miles along this coast, 
one being the ' basho ' let by the government 
to a single firm, the principal productions 
of which are seaweed, salmon, and deer 
skins ; for which the lessee pays the sum of 
882,300 per annum, besides having to keep 
up the roads, bridges, ferries &c., ao that this 
is clear gain to the government. 

In this district are about 1,600 Ainu, a good 
many of whose wigwams stand at the back 
of the quaisho. Those I saw struck me as 
being the ugliest specimens of the aborigines 
I have met with anywhere in Tezo. The 
quaisho, which is an unusually large building, 
faces S. by W. on a very commanding position. 
On the beach below the steep bank, are more 
storehouses, huts, and fish boiling caul- 
drons, where the boats and nets ai-e hauled 
out. A small bay is formed by a nest of 
rocks jutting out B^ N. E., one of which is 
high and narrow and auother a large one not 
so high but broader, from whence the shore 
turns in north-west for about five or six 
hundred yards. Huts also line the shore 
under and to the S. E. of the terrace. In 
former times junks were in the habit of 
anchoring to the N. side uuder shelter of the 
rocks in 15 fathoms water, but they now lie 
usually a couple of miles off to the eastward, 
quite in the open sea. The great mass of 
the Erimo i-ange of mountains lies to the 
westward of Biru, the dividii/g ridge being 
about 10 miles distance. One very noticeable 
peak from it, being one of the highest and 
its top a very perfect cone, 1 selected 
for bearings. In honour of the gentlemen 
now engaged on the trigonometrical survey I 
named it " Surveyor Peak." Its bea.rings 
(true) are from Biru W. j S. Birupunai S. 
W. by W., Saruru Toge N. W. by N., Sha- 
mani N.B. 

Few things probably strike a traveller in 
Tezo more than the subdued nature of the 
Aiuu; careless and good natured as they are, 
they appear to have lost all idea of indepen- 
dence, and to have assigned themselves 
almost as slaves to the more civilized Japa- 
nese. Throughout the leased fishing basho 
they are used as menials about the stations. 
They act as fishermen only uuder the direc- 
tion of masters, and are employed almost 
exclusively as tenders of horses and guides 
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for travellers, in which Ifitter capacity they 
are superior to Japanese. That they will evei' 
Tegain a status of equality seeras very un- 
likely, although they have been recoo^nized of 
late years by the government as having eqaal 
rights. Some of both soxos were placed at 
school and on the Kaitakiishi experimental 
farm in Tokio, but althou'jch they are said to 
to be apt at learning, a civilized state of ex- 
istence does not seem to be congenial to 
their nature, and the experiment proved a 
failure. The inordinate love of ardent spirits, 
militates greatly against their social eleva- 
tion ; and unfortunately this propensity is 
by no means discouraged by the Japanese, 
who thereby profit in their transactions with 
them. It has often struck me, and I once 
proposed it when the government was in 
some straits, that these people would make ex- 
cellent soldiers. That organized on the system 
of "irregulars" or "rangers," they would 
be a valuable auxiliary to the military force 
of the empire, particularly for the defence of 
a mountainous and wild country like Tezo, 
where regular tactical warfare being impos- 
Bible, that force most quickly moved and 
which could subsist more or less on the 
resources of the countrv, would have the 
advantage on its side. With ponies for the 
transport of provisions, baggage, and ma- 
teriel, or to be used when required for rapid 
movements of mounted riflemen, I believe a 
very effective and an inexpensive force might 
be thus organized. The Japanese, however, 
would possibly be averse to teach the Ainu 
to know their own strength. 

On the 30th of September we made a start 
in tolerably good time on three pack-horses, 
with an Aino guide on a fourth. We soon 
cleared the woods about the quaisho, which 
were now fast getting their autumn colours, 
and struck along the coast — not on the sea 
beach however, which is soft sand and 
shingle — for a good i-iding path skirts the 
edge of a terrace from 30 to 40 feet above the 
sea, the margin of which is generally clear of 
■woods, being covered with grass and fern, or 
short scrub-bamboo. Inland the country is 
of partially oak-wooded plains stretching 
away in successive terraces toward the moun- 
tains, cut by the valleys of rapid rivers, 
frequently affording fine level sweeps of 
prairie land and much park-like scenery. 
The general run of the coast, which is entire- 
ly free from rocks, is N. N. E. trendingto 
N. B. Birufune, called by the Ainu ' Biru- 
punai,' is the firs^t station, 5 ri from Biru, 
where there is a river with a wide bed, im- 
passable when in flood. A single house and 
some Ainu huts stand in the valley on the 
left bank. On my return I obtained some 
pretty fair deer shooting at this place, as the 
deer were then — the latter part of Octobei' — 
migrating from Kusuri and the north-eastern 
eection of the island southwards. 

Beyond this the travelling continues good, 
and the country alters little, save in the 
terraces becoming higher and more broken, 
and the existence of several lagoons, some of 
large size. The outlets to the sea are in some 
cases fordable and in others have to be crossed 
by ferry-scows attended by Ainu. Save the 
huts of these Ainu, there is not an inhabited 
house all the way to the station of Ohots 
or Ohotsnai, which stands at the southern 
mouth of the Tokaohi. This is a river of 
large volume and considerable length, being 
probably the second in Tezo. It enters the 



sea by two months about a couple of miles 
apart, from a low alluvial valley.* It is 
noted for the large size of its salmon. Mr. 
B. S. Lyman, chief geologist to the Kaita- 
knshi, and his party, who ascended one of 
the branches of the Iskari, crossed overland 
to this river which they descended in canoes 
furnished in readiness for them from Ohots. 
Owing to the size of the party the state of 
the commissariat was at its lowest when they 
fortunately reached the boats and a fresh 
supply of provisions. 1 ought also to men- 
tion that it was in thi.s region, that gold was 
supposed to have been discovered by Admii-al 
Enomoto, and which was degftribed it: the 
British consular trade report for Hakodate 
for 1873, nnder the impression that it 
was obtained in buckets-full on the sea 
beach. Mr. H. S. Munroe, the assistant geo- 
logist, visitid this place. I noted his 
survey marks iu the river valU^ys north of 
Birupunai, but according to his own account 
he was unsuccessful in finding more than the 
slightest trace of the precious metal, although 
he carefully washed out many tons of earth 
and gravel. The discrepancy has not as far 
as I can learn, been explained. The idea that 
the ground had been " salted " was combated 
by a writer in the Japan Gazette with, I think, 
every reason. 

From Ohots in a north-east and easterly 
direction to Kusuri, a distance of fiftj' miles, 
the country and route requires little descrip- 
tion. The beach is generally flat and sandy, 
and the track mostly follows along it under 
high clay banks, or is slightly removed whea 
taking advantage of the better travelling on 
grass covered old beach ridges. Several 
rivers fall into the sea, some only of which 
are fordable. Inland the country is generally 
of moderate elevation and wooded with de- 
ciduous trees, but no mountains approach 
anywhere near this coast. In fact, after 
leaving Erirao range nothing more than very 
ordinary high land is met all the way to 
the eastern point of Yezo, a very striking 
dissimilarity to the more southern and wes- 
tern portion of the island ; and were it not for 
the almost total want of harbours, this fea- 
ture would render this part available for the 
support of a large population. Two stations 
exist between Ohots and Kusuri, namely 
Shakobets and Shiranuka, otherwise there is 
not a house. The first is kept up solely 
as a post station ; and the latter had ia 
former times an importance from tlie exis- 
tence of lignite which was worked by the 
Tokugawa government; hundreds of tons of 
which inferior description of coal may bo 
seen still lying on the beach. 



• Quite a considerable settlement — of sponta- 
neous growth, unassisted by governmsut funds — 
has lately sprung up kere. The settlers take large 
number of deer, and the catch of salmon has beeu 
greatly increased. It is in contemplation I under- 
stand to construct a road to connoot this district 
with Sapporo. It would probably branch from 
about Bibi, 28i miles on the highway south-east o£ 
Sapporo, taking a general east course, striking 
into the valley of the Tokachi where most practie- 
aWe. The length of construction, allowing for 
windings, would probably be about 130 miles. A 
railroad on such line would open doubtless a 
vast amount of country available for settlement ; 
besides admitting of the easy transport of mer- 
chandize and produce, which an exposed anchorage 
off the mouth of the Tokachi affords little facility 
for by the sea route. Much money has been ex- 
pended on schemes more visionary than this. 
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To the west of Kusuri a great valley opens 
into the .interior, the principal river* in 
which skirts its eastern side and enters the 
sea where a rocky const commences ; a reef 
running off from the point of which forms 
an inferior harbour in front of the quaisho. 
Here commences another seaweed district, 
■which including Akis and Hamanaka extends 
eastward to Cape Noshap at tlie, extremity of 
N"emoro promontory. The whole coast is of a 
rocky nature, mostly sand-stone, conglome- 
rate; and slaty shalps; which rocks being 
easily acted on by the sea account for tho 
existence of numerous reefs, islets, and some 
islands, and a very irregular shoroline. 
Tt is easy to imagine that the form of this 
coast must have altered considerably eveu 
in recent times. Having previously remurk- 
ed upon this [R.G.S. Journal 1872 p. 82], 
I need not here refer to Akis Ray as an * 
example, farther than to say, tliaf; of the two 
Daikoku islands in it, the smaller one svill 
in a few years cease to exist ; while the 
whole northwest shore of the bay is yearly 
washing awny with unerring certainty. Such 
changes as those occurring under one's own 
eyes, enables ns to imagine those geological 
formations carried through immeasurable 
time, the results of which wo see in the pre- 
sent physical condition of the globe. Yet do 
we find those who would haveus believe that 
sudden convulsions have been necessary to 
bring the surface of the earth into the form 
it now has, and are not content with the 
great changes which climate has doubtless 
brought about. See the effects only of a 
little extra rain for instance, the destruction 
and changes which it works, and imagine 
the i-ainfall doubled in one season, and an 
arctic winter following ; why we should 
fail to recognize a country we had lived in 
all our lives. Mountain sides split off by 
frost, great ravines scored down their sides, 
and wide valleys opened, rivers washing away 
plains, and even hills, and forming islands 
and shoals ; besides a host of changes and 
devastations which might occur even from 
the effect of one season alone : and this 
carried on for a cycle. Surely it is enough 
to change the face of the earth. 

Kusuri is composed of a quaisho, with a 
number of store houses about it, a temple on 
a high bank, and a few houses inhabited by 
Japanese, situated on a slight elevation just 
above the reef-harbour, a quarter of a mile 
south of the river mouth. The situation is 
much exposed to westerly winds. There are 
many Ainu dvvellings along the river banks 
and on the higher ground. The road towards 
Akis crosses over the blunt point to the 
south-east to a small bay, at the farther end 
of which the outlet of a lagoon is spanned by 
a bridge. This lagoon runs inland about 
three-quarters of a mile and is called Hara- 
tori ; coal has been lately found near the head 
of it. I visited an opening into a three feet 
seam, but from what little I saw of it, I 

• TTp to the valley of the Kusuri river, which 
has a general direction of about north, sulphur 
has been of late years worked out of one or other 
of the volcanic mountains in that region, of which 
the two principal peaks called 0-akan and Me- 
akan (meaning ' male ' and ' female ' something) 
are visible from the coast, in clear weather even 
from iCTemoro, and a distance out at sea. 
This river is navigable for boats a considerable 
distance, and iti is said not to be difiScult to get 
right across country to Shai'e or Abasiri on the 
north-east coast. . 



should not consider it worth prosecuting. 
About two ri further along the coast soma 
more coal was dug out quite close to the 
shore for the Kobusho department two op 
three years since, but tho works were abau- 
doned. 

Partly on tho terrace uplands and partly 
on tho beach the track goes eastward 4| ri 
to Kombuinoi, where there are a good many 
fishermen's houses. However, these exist 
more or less along the shore wherever there 
is space to be got to build them on out of 
reach of tho waves, and indeed they are fre- 
quently built in very dangenm-! situations for 
the sake of securing slioro right, so much so 
that mail}' were washed away during a severe 
gale during last year. Beyond Korabumoi 
the coast becomes higher, and in most places 
precipitous. Sometimes the path is alongf 
the beach, and at others there is stiff climb- 
ing over the heights. Atone part a consider- 
able length of road has been cut through the 
woods, in order to avoid an impassablo'parfc 
of the coast. This was done by Hizon (other- 
wise known as ".NabesUima ") officials at the 
commencement of the Kaitakushi coloniza- 
tion scheme in 1869 or 1870, when this por- 
tion of the coast was in charge of that 
daimio. It can hardly, however, be called a 
road, little more having been done-thaa cut- 
ting down tho timber. 

After passing round a point where a large 
and a small pinnacle rock stand in the sea, 
at about eight and a half ri from Kusuri, the 
path leaves the coast and strikes in on the 
high land which lies between the S. W. por- 
tion of Akis Bay and is terminated by 
Jempoze-Saki. The course is north-east 
and northerly on the same kind of road as 
mentioued before, cut through heavy spruce 
forest, mixed in which is a good proportion 
of yew trees ; in fact more than I have noticed 
in any other part of the country. After 
about five miles of the monotonous kind o£ 
travelling you come suddenly to a descent 
which leads down to Jempoze on the shore 
of Akis B.vy, when there is a house kept up 
by the lessee of Kusuri district for the 
accommodation of travellers, but no post 
station, consequently, tho same horses have 
to go through the whole 45 miles between 
Kusuri and Akis. The Kusuri horses are, 
however, usually good and manage to make 
the distance easily. Indeed my experience of 
tho Tezo ponies favours the Japanese saying- 
that the best animals are found in the Kusuri 
and Tokaohi districts. They are mostly short 
punchy brutes, and when you get them 
at stations where they are little worked, sucb 
as Shiranuka and Shakobets, you may he 
sure of making good time. The Ainu guides 
too, delight in racing them along where the 
track is good, often much to the discomfort 
of the riders perched up on tho high pack 
saddles. My Japanese banto and the boy 
whom I took with me for bird skinning, got 
several ludicrous spills in this way. 

The remaining four ri between Jempoze 
and Akis Quaisho, which has of late years 
grown into quite a small town, is round the 
northern sweep of, the bay, though the track 
for the most part. is through the thick woods 
some distance back from the shore ; in follow- 
ing which one gets a good idea of the kind of 
forest composed mostly of Todo and Yezo 
Matsu (the two commonest spruces in Tezo), 
with perhaps a few Shiuko Matsu, which. 
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tinlfss upon the mountain ranges, ig otlier- 
wise confined to the extreme eflst or northern 
part of the island. A saw-mill has been late- 
ly removed from Hakodate to this locality, on 
account of the abundance of these kinds of 
timber, more valuable for general purposes 
♦o the Japanese than the fine oak, beech, 
•Im, ash, kataura, chestnut and other hard- 
woods Willi which the more southern country 
otiierwise abounds. The presence of an ex- 
tensive Ingoon, and the tributary streams fall- 
ing into it, affords every facility for procuring 
the logs for sawing. 

The outlet of this lagoon has to be ferried 
before you reach the settlement of Akis, 
which is situated unfortunately with a 
northern aspect ; common in this particular, 
however, with most of the principal seaside 
towns in Tezo., and without an exception in 
any case when a harbour exists. 

XL 

The Easter^v paet of the Island. 
The Bay of Akis, or as it was designated 
on the older charts ' Good Hope Bay,' is the 
most capacious in Yezo. Situated only SO 
nautical miles short of the eastern extremity 
of the island, and 95 north-east of Cape 
linmo, it is 217 by ship's course from Hako- 
date. With its mouth to the southward, it 
extends 7 nautical miles in a northerly direc- 
tion, and is farther prolonged inland to the 
north eastward by a lagoon with a diameter of 
three or four miles. Its widest part is above 
6 miles across east and west. Conspicuoua 
headlands form either side of its opening 
toward the ocean, the eastern one being 
Uaikoku-sima 370 feet high, which is con- 
nected by a line of reefsto what remains of 
Ko-Daikoku island ; the whole of which has 
doubtless been at one time part of the main 
land. On the western side is Jempoze- 
saki, the immediate point of which is about 
oOO feet, but it rises considerably hio-her 
half a mile farther back. The distance" be- 
tween these two points is nearly 3i miles 
but a reef Cpartly awash) extends 2 miles duo 
cast off the latter, which narrows the actual 
passage to 13 cables. This opening, however, 
13 perfectly clear with a depth of 16 and 17 
fathoms. An admiralty chart, published 
iU bept. 1872, from the survey of H.M.S. 
hylvia under command of Capt H St' 
John in 1871, will enable any navigator to 
enter tins bay with confidence. Keeping 
Uaikoku island well aboard in making the 
entrance so as to clear Jempoze reef, a 
straight course N. by W. for a conspicuous 
blufl: called Bara-san, the water shoals gradu- 
ally up to 6 fathoms. Immediately beyond 
this bluff, which should not be approached 
nearer than 3 cables, an anchorage can be 
picked up according to the size of the vessel, 
bringing its northern end to bear about 
east ; a small vessel being able to get even 
farther in, till a temple or the new hospital, 
which IS a conspicuous building, bears S.E. 
in which position the protection is everyl 
thing that can be required. A detached 
slioal partly composed of rock lies 2 miles due 
west from Bara-san south bluff, between 
which and the north-west shore the water is 
mostly shoal. 

The country round about the bay is plateau- 
Iiko seldom more than 250 feet above the 
sea. Intervening between these plateaux are 
nsuaily small valleys having a rank vegetation 
of swamp grass, while the higher grounds are 



mostly thickly wooded. At the opening of 
one of these valleys and just northward of 
Bara-san bluff, is the present village of Akis. 
It consists of a street of small traders' houses, 
and some detached buildings, with an Ainu 
settlement between it and the lagoon ; the 
quaislio and official quarter being at the op- 
posite end, immediately above, while prettily 
situated on a small terrace or sub-plateau is 
the new hospital in semi-European style, which 
had been just completed when I was last 
there. The entrance to the lagoon is a mile 
from the quaislio. Necks of sand form either 
side, leiivingap.issage of a quarterof a mile or 
so which is tolerably deep and the tide flows in 
and out through it with some velocity It is a 
f a vourite resort for hair seals ( Jap. "ataraahi,") 
which animals pursue the salmon even to 
the months of the rivers when they are " run- 
ning" for their spawning places. The lagoon 
contains many shoals and low islands, where 
there are largo beds of oysters, which in former' 
times affordedabundant food for the Ainu, who 
were said to be very numerous in this district. 
Thick beds of discarded shells are found in 
many places which were the sitesof their dwel- 
lings, even to the tops of some of the lower 
'hills adjacent to the bay. 

Timber is abundant at Akis, there being 
besides the usual deciduous trees common to 
most parts of Fezo, " todo " and " yezo " 
spruce in quantity, and in such situations 
that it can be cut and transported on the 
lagoon or across the 'oay with ease. Indeed 
the facilities afforded for this business are 
such that it seems a wonder a trade in timber 
should not ere this have developed itself.* 
The " todo " spruce is a clean white wood 
suitable for house-building, but the other 
kind is preferred for boats as it is said to 
stand well under water ; it can also be got in 
sizes large enough for junk masts. 

Herring are taken in considerable quantity 
on the west side of the bay at and about 
Jempoze station, from which both oil and 
fish guano are exported. Smelt are plentiful 
in October, and salmon run in one or more 
rivers which empty into the lagoon, where 
they are taken both by the Japanese and 
Ainu. This fishing would probably be more 
successfully followed by using " set " nets 
Japanese ' tate-ami ' off the mouth of the 
qay, to intercept the fish as they travel along 
the coast, but the villagers are nnable to 
engage in this kind of fishing owing to want 
of capital, and the lessees only pursue it to a 
small extent. The seaweed season is the 
great harvest for the fishermen, every one of 
whom engage in it ; the numerous reefs 
about the entrance of the bay, and along the 
coast to the eastward producing this article 
in abundance, which when dried is remark- 
able for its thinness and light green colour, 
being preferred for " cutting " in which 
state a good deal goes to China. 

In the last chapter I brought the reader 
to Jempoze. From thence to Akis the dis- 
tance is ten' miles round the bay, a mile or 
so less perhaps if you follow the actual beach, 
the way I took on my return ; but this is 
only practicable at low states of the tide, 
there being a rocky point to get round against 
which the sea washes, besides the high semi- 
consolidated mud banks are constantly slip- 
ping away and forming obstructions which 



* Since this was written an oyster cannery and 
saw-mill have been established. 
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it is not always f)Ossible to pass on horse- 
back. The regular road lies a little inland 
through thick woods, swampy valleys, and 
roughish hill sides and ridges. Like other 
inhiiid parts of the road from Kuauri, the 
trees were simply cut away and some 
rough bridges made some years ago, since 
which it has been left entirely in the hands of 
providence. At about a ri short of Akis it 
emerges on the sea shore, and from thence 
there is a fair track on the grass, just clear of 
the beach, to the mouth of the lagoon, which 
has to be crossed by ferry boat. 

Having visited Akis in 1869, I only slept 
there on the night of my arrival this time, 
and started for Hamanaka by land next 
morning. On returning, however, I took it 
more leisurely, staying a day and a half here, 
and making stoppages at many other places 
on the route, which gave time for preparing 
specimens of birds, of which I managed to 
get together a fair collection. The road to 
Hamanaka, reckoned at nine and a half ri, 
which was opened by the prince of Hizen's 
people, — the former route having been very 
circuitous viEi the lagoon and part of the way 
np a river by canoe — strikes up the valley at 
the back of the village in a south easterly 
direction, and following the left hand side as 
you go up, rises on the hills at the head of 
the valley where it nearly connects with the 
sea south of Bara-san bluff. Thence it goes 
over some rather rough wooded country, but 
affords some peeps of the bay on one hand 
and the lagoon on the other. After a distance, 
the track gets on tolerably open ground, 
from whence a view of the Daikoku Islands 
is obtained, and thence along heights near 
the sea. A single house called Kironai ia 
situated in a little valley about ten miles 
from Akis which is the first one meets on the 
road. Beyond this the coast trends E.N.B., 
and the road is usually along the bare, or 
only scrub-covered heights. 

The mouths of two lagoons* are crossed, 
the first is bridged, but the easternmost which 
is called Ohirip has to be ferried. There 
are some dwellings and m'any seaweed gather- 
ers' temporary straw huts at these places, 
which afford secure boat harbours. These 
sheets of water run back into the country 
for a mile or more. They are great resorts 
for swans and cranes in the latter part of 
autumn, and numerous ducks earlier in the 
season. In crossing the ferry on my return, 
the horses when in the boat took a stampede, 
which resulted in one of the packed ones 
going overboard bag and baggage, we being 
obliged to tow him to the bank. As may be 
supposed the contents of the packages were 
hardly improved by the ducking, and un- 
fortunately one contained some of my am- 
munition. Such mishaps as these must be 
borne with composure in the present state of 
travelling facilities in Tezo. 

The coast is excessively rugged and pre- 
cipitous being composed 'of sand-stone and 
conglomerate rock taking all sorts of fantas- 
tic forma. At one place there are two peculiar 

* These lagoons, or lakes with openings to the 
sea, are called in this part of Yezo ' to ' ; this word 
according to Mr. Batchelor, confirmed by Mr. 
Fukusij meaning lake in Ainu. On the north-east 
coast, the termination is usually ' ma,' probably a 
shortening of the Japanese ' numa ' haymg the 
same signification j though in Hepburn's dic- 
tionary it is given as masch or swamp. I have 
not found it used in. such sense in Tezo, where the 
term generally employed is ' yaohi.' 



islets situated side by side in a nest of 
reefs, each of which has a distinct hole 
through it. Trending more to the northward 
the road along the coast approaches the islands 
of Kenibuk, Kosima, and Kiritap, which shut 
in and form the eastern and western bays at 
Hamanaka. They are high, for the most part 
precipitous, and table like, corresponding so 
much with the mainland that one cannot but 
suppose that they are only portions which the 
ravages of the sea has cut off. The view 
from the heights before the track descends to 
the shore at the western bay is very ex- 
tensive, looking down upon the whole swampy 
flat of Hamanaka, with the numerous straw 
huts dotted with great regularity along the 
shore of the two bays, and the larger fishing 
stations on the eastern one. Where the road 
descends to the shore is the mouth of a slug- 
gish river which emerges from the swamp. 
It is crossed by a bridge where there are two 
or three permanent dwellings. Thence the 
riding is excellent along the hard sand beach 
to where the two bays connect by a narrow 
strait which cuts off Kiritap Island from the 
main, the qnaisho being about a mile and a 
half north. 

On the occasion of my first visit to Hama- 
naka in the barque AJdndo in 1869, [See 
B.G.S. Journal 1872]. I made a rough sketch 
of tliis bay, which on this occasion I was 
able somewhat to improve upon; but I imagine 
it must have been more or less accurately 
laid down by H.M.S. Sylvia in 1871, although 
I have not heard of any harbour plan hav- 
ing been yet published ; nor can I find any 
description of it in Oapt. St. John's, Notes on 
the Bast, North-east, and West coasts of Yezo 
published in the same volume of the B.Q. 
Society's Journal. I may therefore remark that 
Hamanaka is a bay open to the east, with 
a capacity of about eight square miles, its 
southern side being formed by the island of 
Kiritap, itself about 2 miles long in east 
and west direction. Some rocks lie off the 
east point of the island, and an outlying 
reef commences about a mile father east- 
north-east, and extends in the same direc- 
tion, having a high rock at its western end 
called Kuroiwa and a higher islet known aa 
Eohahi-sima near its eastern extremity. This 
reef shuts out a good deal of sea. Another 
reef juts off the mainland on the north side 
of the bay ; but there is plenty of room be- 
tween them ; and likewise a good, but nar- 
row passage between the first and Kiritap 
island. There is 6 to 7 fathoms in the 
middle of the bay, shoaling into 3| a mile off 
shore. The best anchorage is as near as the 
depth of water will allow to the island shore. 
The back, or western bay formed by Kiritap, 
Kosima, and Kenibuk, is more shut in but 
its openings are to the southward, while 
the water inshore is very shallow, and the 
bottom bad for anchoring, although there is 
said to be 5 to 7 fathoms in the middle. 
This was what I was told, aa I did not go 
afloat in it, but only measured its shores 
roughly. 

The produce of Hamanaka — which belongs 
to the Akis district — is very considerable 
in herring-guano, oil, and sea-weed ;t but 



t In an ordinary season herring-guano 10,000, 
seaweed 30,000 kokuj but in a very favourable 
one as much as 40,000 koku of the latter, equal to 
100,000 pioule. 
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the catch of salmon is confined to two or 
three " set " nets, in which fish passing along 
the coast are entrapped. Besides many 
junks, the Japanese employ foreign builfc 
sailing-vessels and steamers in transporting 
the produce to Hakodate. 

One days travel, if you make use of your 
time, will take you from Hamanaka to 
Nemoro. There are two routes. One passes 
along the coast, and is at the present day 
that most used, the distance being about 
fifteen ri. I have, however, in my visits to 
this district never had occasion to use it, 
except at its farther end where it crosses the 
peninsula from Hanasaki; nor have I met 
with any good description of it. I under- 
stand, however, that it is now a fairly good 
track as such things go in Yezo, and that 
there are some occupied stations along it, 
which was not formerly the case. The 
tourist therefore need not be deterred from 
adopting it. The other about seventeen ri, 
which was formerly almost exclusively used, 
is via Achi-shibets.* I travelled over the 
first portion of it in 1869, on a trip round 
the northern part of the island, a mutilated 
account of which appeared in the Journal 
of the Boijal Geographical Society for 1872 
under the title of ' A Journey in Tezo,' out of 
which I shall here give a corrected extract, 
and from which I have largely drawn in 
other portions of these papers, rather than 
entirely re- write my experiences, or adopt a 
guide-book style of description. I have else- 
where apologized for thus drifting into 
personal narrative, but after all I don't think 
I could have done better had I entirely 
avoided it ; while as these papers are but a 
sort of heterogeneous collection of notes made 
at various times, the reader will I feel sure 
excuse a want of completeness evidently too 
apparent, and make allowance for their dis- 
jointed condition. I will not ask more. I 
shall not crave the reader's indulgence for any 



• For distances on all the ordinary routes in 
Tezo, see itinerai-ies published in the Japan Gatette 
September 16th, 1882. 

I much doubt if I am correct in thus spelling the 
name of this place. There is a stream near 
Sapporo called by the Japanese ' Aahibets,' which 
according to Mr. N. Fukusi, chief of the survey, is 
a corruption of the Ainu ' Atzis— bets ' meaning 
river where the • Atzis ' bark for weaving is 
obtained. It may be therefore that this place in 
the Nemoro district shouM be ' written the same. 
The way I ' got the hang ' of the word was as 
spelled in the first instance in my paper published 
in the Journal of the Bogal Geographical Society 
for 1872, quoted from farther on, ' Atohi-Shibets ' ; 
which I subsequently shortened up to ' Achi- 
Shibets,' as being in accordance with ordinary 
Japanese pronunciation j — in the same way as I 
have abbreviated the probably more correct 
' Atkis ' or ' Atkish ' into ' Akis,' without attempt- 
ing to follow the Japanese kana. If we were to 
take Mr. Batchelor's name for the Ainu fibrous 
bark, we should have to write ' Attushirbets ' ; 
but, as I have elsewhere remarked, I don't think 
that Mr. Batchelor in all cases has managed exactly 
to represent Ainu sounds according to Italian 
vowels and English consonants, at least to my 
ear. In this connection I think it only fair to 
mention that Professor Dixon has informed me 
that he did not have the opportunity of correct- 
ing Mr. Batchelor's papers, as they passed through 
the press for the Society's 'Transactions;' hence 
the " mutilation " which struck me (see ' Cape 
Esan and Volcano Bay' Japan Gazette, l7th February 
1883) must not be read as reflecting on the pro- 
fessor's proficiency in the Ainu tongue, on which 
ef course it would ill become me to pass an 
opinion. 



errors as to facts. If there are such, I ara 
ready to bear the blame for inadvertence 
But as to opinions, when expressed, on men 
and matters, of course such are always open 
to question, and I do not expect to carry all 
my readers along with me; still I believe 
that I shall find nearest in accord with my 
own, those held by persons most intimately 
acquainted with the Japanese, pai-ticularly 
in Tezo. Without further digression, let 
me show how I started on the first land 
journey of any extent in the island, by 
copying what I wrote a year or so after 
wards : — 

On the morning of the 6th October I 
landed through the surf in a small boat, 
pulled by a couple of Ainu, one of whom 
carried me ashore dry-shod on his back. 
The AJdndo made sail and passed out of the 
bay by the east side of the reef we had run 
past on entering. I was thus left alone at 
the eastern end of Tezo with a fowling- 
piece, powder, shot, and bullets, a couple of 
pairs of blankets, a change of clothes, a good 
pair of boots, a pocket compass and note 
books, an 1 a Japanese map of the island, to 
pursue a jouruey hitherto unattempted by 
any foreigner. What I saw, the mode of 
travelling, and how I was treated by the 
natives, compiled from the daily notes made 
as I travelled along, I shall describe. Tt 
must be borne in rnind, however, that the 
state of the country at that time was as it 
had been for many years previous to the 
colonization — " kaitago " — scheme, inaugu- 
rated by the government in the latter part 
of 1869, so that future travellers must ex- 
pect to find some important changes, it is to 
be hoped for the better. 

After a fair night's rest I rose from the 
matted floor of the small room in which I 
had slept, and went out on the beach to get 
a refreshing draught of the bracing air, as 
well as to show the inmates of the quaisho 
that I was anxious to start on my journey. 

A few minutes sufficed to put my little 
baggage in travelling shape, and by the time 
I had got through a light breakfast, a couple 
of ponies were brought, on one of which my 
two leather bags were lashed to either side 
of a pack-saddle, on the top of which a Japa- 
nese, who was to act aa my escort and guide, 
mounted ; and, with a blanket over a native 
riding-saddle lent me by tho master of the 
establishment, I bestrode the other one, taking 
my gun, prairie fashion, in the hollow of my 
arm, and started. 

Passing by the huts along the shore of 
the bay, we ascended the plateau-like land, 
and followed a narrow horse-track taking 
a northerly direction. On this course we 
travelled over a usually level bnt sometimes 
undulating country, tolerably thickly wooded 
with oak and birch trees of moderate size, 
the ground being free from underwood, but 
covered with short mountain-bamboo scrub, 
fern, and long grass. But few leaves had 
yet assumed their autumn colours. The 
upper soil was of a dark vegetable mould, 
with a clay, and in some places gravelly, 
subsoil. I saw no rock in situ all day. 
Having made about 7 miles, we came to a 
shallow valley running East, in which we 
struck the track between Akis Bay and 
Nemoro, which has to be followed to reach 
the former place from Hamanaka ; the dis- 
tance by this circuitous route, passing round 
the north side of the lagoon to the quaisho, 
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is called 9^^ ri.* We took the opposite direc- 
tion, taming to the eastward, and followed 
along the southern bank of a small but deep 
stream running with a tortuous course along 
the bottom of the valley, where I saw evi- 
dence of Ainu having been spearing salmon, 
which were then just commencing to run up 
to their spawning-places. This valley, though 
retaining much the same character as the 
adjoining country, has considerable spaces 
clear of woods, or only sparsely dotted with 
trees, and appeared to be well adopted for 
agriculture ; but there are no signs of its 
having been attempted anywhere. There are 
some swamps in it, and a few small tributary 
streams fall in on either side, which, when 
the banks are steep, are spanned by small 
rough bridges, otherwise the track passes 
through them. 

The worst parts of the swamps have split 
timber laid transversely, forming narrow 
" corduroy " roads, or broader rough planks 
are laid lengthwise. Sometimes turf, gravel, 
or sand is put on the top for ballast, but 
usually such is dispensed with, and being in 
miserable repair, these kinds of causeways 
are not the very best for horse travelling. 
They are, however, tho only attempt in any 
part of the island, and are never resorted to 
unless the natural state of the country is 
such that travelling would otherwise be al- 
most impossible. Elsewhere the sea beach, 
or the rough mountain side, with the trees 
cut away sufficiently to allow of the passage 
of paok-horses in single file, are the " i-oads " 
of Tezo. It is to be hoped that as the atten- 
tion of the government is now. directed to 
the colonization of the country, one of their 
first measures may be the establishment of 
lines of communication, so essentially neces- 
sary to the development of its resources. t 

On the route we passed two or three small 
rest-houses, usually mere sheds, kept up for 
the accommodation of travellers. At one of 
these we halted for half an hour in the mid- 
dle of the day to rest our horses, and eat 
some cold vice and fish we carried with us 
for our midday meal, called by the Japanese 
" bento." 

In this valley, usually on slight elevations 
near tho river bank, there may be seen many 
shallow pits. I was at first puzzled to 
know what these were, but from observation 
in other localities, I have noted them near 
Achi-shibets station, on the island which 



* This is the old route already referred to, which 
was partly by water. It must have laeen longer 
than the distance here given. In former times 
the roads were not very exactly measured. 

f These remarks although made previous to the 
Kaitakushi 'epoch/ are still applicable to the 
major part of the island. A very large amount 
of money expended upon Sapporo and its com- 
munications under the commission, was marked 
by an almost total neglect o£ other districts, where 
but little' assistance would have materially stimu- 
lated natural growth in settlement. Unfortunate- 
ly the idea of a 'capital' for Yezo seemed to 
absorb all the energy of the Department. It 
might be expected now, however, under the 
arrangement of three. " ken," or prefectures, that 
the expenditure will in future be more distribut- 
ed J but it is hopeless to forecast events in this 
country, where, as the saying is, things go so 
'contrariwise'; and where the cupidity of m- 
dividuals becomes an element in the calculation, 
and the ins and outs of the dark corridors of 
official intrigue are so little understood by out- 
siders. What is good for the country is one thing, 
but what suits the pocket of officials is, quite 
a.nother. 



forms Neraoro Harbour, and at Kusuri, I 
came to the conclusion that tho Ainu in 
ancient times built their dwellings (straw 
and brush wigwams) over these pits, which 
are more or less about a suitable size. Soma 
Japanese also concurred in the opinion, and 
I think told me the Ainu said they had beea 
devoted to such use; but one Ainu- whom 
I asked told us a cock-and-bull story about 
their having something to do with their 
deities. The Ainu are said formerly to have 
been very numerous at and about Achi- 
ehibets lagoon, and iu this region generally.* 

As the day drew on we approached an 
extensive lagoon, into which the streams of 
the district empty themselves, where we saw 
numbers of wild geese. Passing over rather 
more fully wooded land, and a little to the 
northward, we descended a hill and cams 
suddenly on the fishing-station known as 
Atchi Shibets, distant 8| ri, or 21 English 
miles, from Hamanaka. This station standtt 
on the south shore of the lagoon, which ia 
said to extend thence into the interior aboufc 
2^ miles W.N.W., in its narrow form ; but 
to the south-eastward widens out into a con- 
siderable expanse, and communicates witi*. 
the sea about 3 ri from the station. 

The production of my government travel- 
ling-order caused a fresh horse to be forth- 
coming, and after a delay of a few minutes 
at the station, which is composed of onef 
large dwelling-house, some atore-houses, and 
a small temple, all quite new, I embarked 
with my baggage and horse in a flat-bottom- 
ed scow on tlie lagoon, which some of tlia 
boys, assisted by an Aino or two about the 
place, pulled across to tho opposite shore, a 
distance of about a third of a mile. Land- 
ing on swampy low land, ray bnggage.was 
lashed on the pack saddle, and 1 mounted 
with some difficulty on the top of it. A 
Japanese, who acted as guide, led the way 
for a couple of miles or so through thick 
willow brush, till we emerged on the sea- 
shore, where he obtained a horse for himself, 
and we went along on the brier-covered 
sand-riilgcs parallel with the sea, at a brisk 
pace. Along the shore there are a number 
of fishing-stations, as far as the River Nisi- 
bets, where there is a collection of buildings, 
it being a vei'y important salmon river; 
those on the southern side belonging to the 
Nemoro district, and called Nisibets proper, 
while the rival establishment on the northern 
side, belonging to the district of Shibets, ia 
known as Bitszkai. Leaving our horses we 
crossed the river in a boat, and my baggage 
was deposited at the chief house of the 



* The reader who has followed the run of these 
papers so far, will not fail to observe that this is a 
reference to the pits of the Koro-pok-guru of Mr. 
Batchelor and Professor Milne {Trans. As. Soc. 
Japan, vol. x, pt. 2) to which I have elsewhere 
called special attention. I may add that these 
pits are generally rectangular, of various dimen- 
sions ; a good sized one being about twenty feeti 
by fifteen. Tourists who may not go farther north 
than Sapporo, will find many in that locality j 
generally, as noted above, along the banks of the 
smaller streams. Of course there is a sufficient 
reason for their being preserved in such positipna, 
rather than near larger rivers ; for in the latter 
case the continual washing away of the banks, 
may have either swept them away entirely, or the 
overflow of detritus obliterated them. It would 
be a most interesting discovery if any of these 
could be found on the main-island of Japan 
though the chances iu a settled country are of 
course unfavourable. 
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station, where I dismissed my guide with a 
small present. This place is but 2 ri from 
Atchi Shibets, making the distance travel- 
led during the day 10| ri. 

I spent the time before dark in strolling 
al)out, and looking at the fishing arrange- 
ments. Off the niouth of the river a number 
of Ainu superintended by one or two Japanese, 
were hauling in a large seine literally filled 
■with fine salmon. These were transferred to 
a couple of large boats, which carried them 
into the river, where, thrown out on a plat- 
form or stage on the bank opposite a store- 
house, a number of Ainu women, boys, and 
men, set to work with knives gilling, gutting, 
and cleaning the fish, while others carried 
tliem so prepared in baskets on their backs 
into the store, where they were salted and 
stacked in rectangular piles, made up of 
layers head and tail, alternately crossing one 
another to ensure stability. The place was 
surrounded by innumerable crows, keeping 
op a constant cawing, and ready to dart upon 
the offal thrown away. Although of con- 
siderable length this river is of small size, 
and is further narrowed at its mouth to 30 
yards or less. Being the boundary of two 
districts it is fished from either side on 
alternate days. A coarse net is set on stakes 
completely across, some hundred yards or so 
above its mouth, which prevents the salmon 
ascending the river. In rainy weather, 
however, when the river floods and brings 
down sticks and refuse, this has to be lifted 
or it would be washed away, and then the 
fish get a respite,, otherwise they would stand 
% fair chance of being exterminated. Many 
of the Ainu employed at this river are 
brought from Share and Mombets, on the 
north-east coast, just for the fishing season, re- 
turning again before winter. The annual catch 
of salmon is enormous for so small a river. 
In 1869 it amounted to not less than 6300 
koku, at 60 fish to the koku, being 378,000 
fish, equal to over seven hundred tons. They 
are all exported to Tokio and the east coast 
of Japan, as well as to Hakodate for the west 
ooast ports. 

The line of the shore at Nisibets River 
runs N. K W. and S. E. by S. The farthest 
part of the Nemoro peninsula visible, bears 
E. by S., and some high land on Kunashiri 
Island, N. N. E. Nemoro quaisho lies aci-oss 
the bay, distant about 18 sea miles to the 
E. S. E. I should have visited this place, but 
having a long journey before me, and being 
unable to calculate how long it was likely to 
take me, I felt it more prudent to push on 
and get the better part of the iourney over 
before setting in of cold weather. As it was, 
I did not reach Hakodate too soon, for but 
a day or two after my arrival at the close of 
November, a winter such as had not been 
known -for many years set in with unusual 
severity, and continued, it may be said, 
steadily for the next four months. 

So far at present. The reader must now 
bear with me if I break off the above narra- 
tive under promise to resume it in a chapter 
devoted to the 'North-East Coast,' and we 
will return to Aohi-shibets across the lagoon 
and travel together to Nemoro. 

The road is through a wild country, at 
first rolling and sparely oak- wooded for about 
3 ri, passing clear of the southern part of the 
lagoon. Then a densely spruce wooded 
region is entered, where the trees stand so 
close together that it would be difficult to 



make way through them without chopping. 
At four ri, a deep river running into the 
lagoon is crossed by a bridge, where there is 
a single house called Beto-kawa. The course 
then goes more north of east, still through 
these thick woods, which have been cut down 
for a width of about fifty feet. At 6 ri the 
outlet of a circular lagoon is reached, called 
One-to. A causeway has been attempted 
but it has been partly washed away, and you 
have to wade into the mud on foot or horse- 
back, and cross the deeper water in flat 
bottomed ferry boats. Here you leave the 
spruce forest, and ride mostly along the 
sloping heights bordering the sea, where 
several bays in which are herring-fishing 
stations indent the shore, till you reach 
Nemoro itself, which is a fair collection of 
houses standing on a moderate tei-race over- 
looking a little harbour formed by an island 
and some reefs lying off it, and which may be 
said to afford tolerable shelter for small 
vessels, but its capacity is not great. The 
harbour, was carefully surveyed by H. M. S. 
Sylvia, and is published on an admiralty 
sheet, together with Notske anchorage by 
Commander Tanagi of H. I. J. M. S. Kasugct 
Kan. 

Under its first governor Mr. Matsumoto 
— afterwards of Sapporo — the settlement 
at Nemoro made rapid progress, and has 
now the appearance of a thriving place, but 
it is to be feared that this is only in appear- 
ance; a good deal of money having been sunk 
in opening of new fishing "rooms," not 
likely ever to be recovered. For, notwith- 
standing the distance from a market, the 
government collects a duty of twenty per 
cent, on seaweed, and fifteen per cent, on 
salmon and herring, both" reckoned at the 
Hakodadi value, amounting for this small 
district to over twenty thousand yen an- 
nually.* A small staff-light has been erected 
on the island, and one of similar description 
on Cape Noshap ten miles to the eastward, 
which is the extreme point of Yezo. 

A number of low islands and reefs lie off 
this Cape causing the navigation to be rather 
dangerous, and there are others scattered 
along the south side of the promontory, or 
peninsula — for it is difficult to know which 
to call it — on which Nemoro is situated. 
The land is plateau-like but only of moderate 
elevation. The trees are often somewhat 
stunted ; and the soil which is rather wet 
and cold, is everywhere covered with a thick 
growth of scrub-bamboo. The climate is not 
particularly inviting, as the late cold spring, 
almost constant fog ' during the summer 
months, and the cold winter, leaves the 
autumn as the only enjoyable portion of the 
year. Eor hydrographical information con- 
cerning this district I refer to Captain St. 
John's paper in the R.G.S. Journal before 
alluded to. 

The view from Nemoro is, I think, very 
fine. Looking across the Tezo Strait you 
see part of Kunashiri to the northward, with 
the fine Share range ending in Cape Shire- 
toko overtopping it, and extending towards 
the westward, where the peaks of 0-akan 

* This refers to the earlier part of the Kaita- 
tushi ' epoch.' The produotiou has, in face of the 
heavy dues still levied though modified as to the 
method of coUeotiou, considerably increased. I 
may later on give some statistics as to the coast- 
produce of Tezo. At present they aue but scattered 
notes and in such unconnected form that I hesitate 
to make use of them. 
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and Me-al?an of the Kusnri district, ai'e pro- 
minent features above the low coast line 
about Nishibets river. 

These remarks although written some 
years ago refer tolerably to Nemoro of the 
present day, though its has increased in size 
until it may be reckoned now as quite a 
town,* while the late change in the adminis- 
tration of Yezo has given it additional im- 
portance as the seat of government of a 
' ken ' embracing the eastern part of the 
island and the Kurils. There now exist 
good roads crossing the peninsula, which is 
very narrow, to the anchorages — they can 
hardly be termed harbours — of Tomosiri and 
Hanasaki situated on the southern side in 
the middle of the seaweed district. Indeed a 
visitor now by sea to Nemoro, is as likely to 
be landed, or to have to embark from one or 
other of these places, as at the harbour of 
Nemoro itself ; the customs arrangements 
admitting of a vessel getting her clearance or 
making her entry by means of an officer sent 
overland ; an accommodation not always 
afforded by custom-houses in Japan, and 
therefore the more remarkable in so strongly 
governed a country. 

The walk or ride across is a very pleasant 
one, in the case of Tomosiri hardly over a ri, 
and to Hanasaki abont four miles. In either 
case yon ascend the plateau behind the town 
by an easy slope, and after traversing the 
uplands through more or less woods of 
scrub-oak, birch, alder, &c., you descend to 
the flat land near the sea-beach, which in 
the case of the former is of considerable 
extent and somewhat diversified by the exis- 
tence of several small lakes and patches of 
swamp where fair sport with wildfowl may 
sometimes be had. Seaweed-gatherers huts, 
and the smaller stations of coast lessees, 
are scattered all along the shore where, 
during the season, a busy scene may be 
observed. The whole of this shore-line is 
very favourable to the production of kelp, 
numerous reefs, detatched groups of rocks, 
and some islands, affording good ground and 
suitable bottom for its growth. The anchor- 
age at Tomosiri-usu, as it is called by the 
Japanese, (' Ush ' is the proper Ainu word 
for ' bay ' according to Mr. Batohelor) is 
protected from east and south-east by the 
Tomosiri islands, and some reefs between 
them and the mainland, but is exposed to the 
westward of south. 

Hanasaki Bay is also somewhat sheltered. 
On its eastern side there is a high bluff with 
rocks jutting off it. Iruri islands lie some 
distance off, the opening between them bear- 
ing about S. by E., while the land in the 
direction of Oape Otzus is abont two points 
westerly. Ohogusb is a small station to the 
south-westward, where the coast becomes 
more high and rocky, and along which the 
road (now used) runs towards Hamanaka. 



* In 1881, Nemoro consisted of about seven- 
hundred houses, about one half occupied by fisher- 
men and labourers, the other being the residences 
and business places of merchants, shop-keepers, 
and others — not omitting females of uncertain fame 
who invariably swai-m at such a place, especially 
during the fishing season, and towards the supporr- 
of the pretentious establishments kept up for thei- 
accommodation, so large a proportion of the fishert 
man's hardrearned money finds its way. 

Under tbe Eaitakushi a stock farm was formed 
at, as usual, a large outlay. There were 150 
horned cattle, and about 500 horses, when I last 
visited the place. 



I ought not to omit to mention, although 
elsewhere referred to, that Nemoro is a 
favourable place for examining the remains of 
ancient pit-dwellings. There are a number 
of these holes upon the island which shut 
in the little harbour. The only place where 
I have observed red-currants growing wild 
on Tezo is Nemoro ; there are likewise many 
strawberries there also in the proper season. 

Besides the great number of herring taken 
at and about Nemoro in spring and summer, 
and exported from thence in the form of 
fish-guano, principally to Tokio and the south- 
ern markets of Japan ; and the large amount 
of seaweed collected on the south coast of 
the peninsula for -the Hakodate- Shanghai 
trade ; this district, which now includes the 
whole western side of Tezo Strait, abounds 
with autumn-salmon. Largo seines and set- 
nets are used in every favourable position 
along the coast and at the mouths of the 
rivers, notably in the vicinity of the 
Nishibets which I have already alluded to., 
A great deal of money is invested in this 
fishery, and many hands employed. The 
fish — wet-salted in ordinary Japanese fashion 
—find ready market at Tokio, whence they 
get distributed to the inland districts of the 
main island. The late Kaitakuslii Depart- 
ment, looking upon it as a favourable situa- 
tion, put up a canning establishment at 
Bitskai,t under the direction of two 
American fish-cnrers, which I understand 
still exists, but not as a success financially. 
In fact, as I have remarked elsewhere, the 
canning of the true salmon has given no 
satisfactory result anywhere in Tezo, owing 
to some inherent peculiarity it is believed in 
the fish which interferes with the retention 
of the proper colour when preserved in this 
manner ; while on the other hand the salmon- 
trout, spring-salmon, or whatever it should 
be correctly called, retains its colour and ap- 
parent freshness undiminished, in tins, and in 
such form is considered excellent for the 
table. 

The set-nets used in this autumn salmon 
fishery are very large, stretching at right 
angles off shore from 250 to 350 fathoms. 
The inshore portion is made of any kind of 
rough net, frequently of straw rope, 50 
meshes deep of seven inches each ; the mid- 
dle is of 75 meshes of six inches, and the 
outer part 100 meshes in depth of the same 
size.' At. the end of this a trap is formed, 
either single or double-headed according as 
the fish are known to run in only one, or in 
both directions along the coast — having a 
floating cross-spar at its inner end, and a 
boat securely anchored, also crosswise, to 
sustain its outer part. The trap is made up 
of three sections of net ; that next the boat 
13 fathoms long with a width of five breadths 
of 75 meshes each, the meshes being 3^ 
Japanese inches ; the adjoining section is of 
19| fathoms length, and three breadths of 
100 meshes each of half foot meshes ; the 
remaining section being similar. When set, 
the trap has a length of about forty fathoms, 
and a width of the length of the boat, about 
five fathoms. Close to the boat the net is 
stronger and of smaller mesh, in order to 
bear the weight of the fish when being got 
out of water. There are also wing pieces 



^ This is possibly ' Bets-kai,' or 'carrying ' over 
place of the river ; ' kai ' being, according to Mr. 
Batchelor, ' to carry.' 
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set afc an oblique angle to lead the fish into 
the trap. The middle of the trap ia sunk 
to near the bottom, with lines coming up and 
fastened to the cross-spar. When the net 
is to be lifted, the captain, who remains 
on board the largo boat moored at the 
end and watches for fish entering the 
trap, directs the men in a smaller boat, 
■who, getting hold of the Hues made 
fast to the spar, raise the inner end of 
the trap thereby closing the opening, and 
then work out towards the large boat, gradu- 
allj narrowing up till all the fish are jammed 
alongside the large boat into which they are 
lifted. The operation is of course repeated 
■whenever enough salmon enter the trap to 
make it worth while to clear it. Subsidiary 
boats take the fish to the beach, where they 
are carried in baskets on the backs of the 
men or Ainu women to the spitting and 
gilling place just above high water mark. 
After this operation they are transported in 
like manner to the store-house or temporary 
shed ; salted, by a large handful being 
shovelled into the belly, aud a small one into 
the place where the gills have been taken out, 
and then stacked regularly in a pile side by 
side in cross layers, salt being scattered over 
each layer as completed. The amount of 
salt used is on an average of one bag per 
thirty fish ; but as the bags of salt — original- 
ly 100 pounds each — leak considerably in the 
handling during transport, it amounts pro- 
bably to about 75 pounds to 30 fish, or half 
a koku, — 60 salmon being reckoned to the 
koku. The roe is salted in piles in a separate 
place, usually on stages covered with coui'se 
reed mats, to permit of drainage. It is 
amusing to watch the operation when a big 
haul of fish comes in, the Ainu women keep- 
ing up a lively chatter, or passing jokes and 
singing as they carry on their work. 

The seines* vary a good deal in size accord- 
ing to the situations where they are hauled, 
either inside or outside the river mouths. 
They have regular purses or bags. One of 
12 fathoms length of seven breadth of 75 
meshes of three inches each, will hold about 
two hundred ' soku ' (score — the ordinary 
way of counting salmon among the fishermen, 
not to be confounded with ' koku ' to which 
sixty are reckoned) or say four thousand 
fish. The side pieces are made up of sections 
of twenty-five fathoms long corresponding in 
each wing namely : — First section, 3 inch 
meshes, three breadths of 75 each deep. 
Second : — the same but only two-and-a-half 
breadths. Third : — four inch mesh, one 
breadth of 100 meshes. Fourth : — similar ; 
while the fifth is but fifty meshes deep ; any 
extra length required is spliced on at the 
shore end. The ordinary seines require from 
35 to 40 men each, and the outfit, boat and 
gear complete used to cost about 1800 yen, 
before the great depreciation in currency, 
but some of the large ones used off the 
month of the rivers employ 50 or 60 people ; 
while the set-nets take twenty men to 
each, and cost about 1,200 yen. The latter 
are often stretched at very close intervals, 
each fishing-master only having so many 
fathoms of shore-line, which is strictly 
defined by boundary posts. I have seen aa 



* Called by the Japanese ' Eiki-ami ;' in distinc- 
tion from set-net, ' Tate-ami;' aud gill-net, ' Sashi- 
ami.' 



many as eight of these trap set-nets extend- 
ing out to sea within less than a mile of 
beach. The hauling in of a large seine with 
four or five hundred salmon in it, is a lively 
spectacle. Japanese, and Ainu men and women 
hauling, and all singing in time. When the 
purse comes ashore, it is opened at its end, 
or detatched from the seine wings and the 
fish generally thrown into a ' sarapa ' (large 
boats used in the Tezo fisheries generally, 
about 48 by 12 feet, about 5 feet deep, with 
a central cargo or net space of 15 by 12, oars 
for a dozen i-owers, and large steering sweep 
at the stern) which transports them into a 
river when there is one, where they can be 
landed directly on the splitting platforms; 
the still live fish jumping and flopping about 
in the boat, and not a few of them getting 
overboard. All which time there is a tre- 
mendous din of shouting and singing, to 
which the cawing of innumerable crows 
which always infest the fishing stations, 
adds a hoarse chorus, while numbers of wolf- 
ish looking dogs sit round awaiting the 
gutting operation, the offal from which they 
share with the crows, kites and gulls. 

XII. 

TSDGARU StEAIT. 

My first visit to Matsumai, generally call- 
ed Fukuyama,* was in winter. A bar- 
que bound from Shanghai to Hakodate had 
run into the mouth of Tsugaru Strait during 
a thick snow storm, and " piled up " on the 
rocks about a mile east of the town. For- 
tunately no lives were lost, aud when we 
reached there we found the captain, officers 
and crew well housed and cared for by the 
prince's officials, who had also rendered 
every -possible assistance in saving what could 
be got from the wreck. We were all accommo- 
dated — a posse of consuls and merchants — in 
good quarters, and the prince invited us to 
an excellent entertainment. This was only 
one of the many instances where the Japanese 
have behaved in the most kind and hospit- 
able manner to shipwrecked mariners, and 
I believe it ,is only in one case of late that 
there has occurred an exception to the gene- 
ral rule. 

The time of which I speak, was some years 
before the war of the Restoration, when" the 
Tokugawa rebel band which occupied the 
southern part of Tezo for a few months 

• Objection has been taken to the name of 
Matsumai, see 'Travelling in Tezo' contributed 
to the Chrysanthemum j it being contended that the 
name is only applicable to the former daimiate. 
Mr. Batchelor, hoirever, ■w^ho lived among the 
Aiau for some time, and studied their language, 
learned i hat it was an ancient name (as • Mado- 
mai ') used by these people for the southern por- 
tion of Tezo ; aud ■who say that Fukuyama was 
the person who first settled the site of the present 
to^wn. The Japanese corrupted this into ' Matsu- 
mai,' and adopted it, the daimiate taking its name 
" from the country. Hence, although properly ap- 
plicable to the southern portion only, it was gene- 
rally applied to Tezo— called also 0-shima— before 
the name of Hokkaido (embracing also the Kurils) 
came into general use of late years,, and frequently 
used specially to designate the town. It is there- 
fore as appropriate I think as Fukuyama ; and there 
is certainly no parallel — as Professor Dixou has put 
it— between this and the often mis-applied name 
of Satsuma to the southern province of Kiushiu. 
Owing to the Prince of Matsumai having been in 
former times then- feudal lord, the people of 
Hakodate have only of late ceased to use the 
appellation of 'joka" (the castle town) for 
Matsumai. 
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looted the prince's property. The castle was 
then intact, and the town at its highest state 
of prosperity. It was still the chief business 
centre for Tezo, and nearly all the principal 
firms engaged in the extensive fishing trade 
had their head establishments there. It was 
also a much more substantial place, with 
better houses, and more fire-proof godowns 
than Hakodate. But of late years it haa 
much fallen off in importance, and has never 
fully i-ecovered the partial destruction during 
the fighting between the southern army and 
the Tokugawa rebels (' dasso ') in 1869. 
Without a harbour the anchorage is exposed 
to the full force of the storms which travel 
up the sea of Japan, and there being only a 
few niches between reefs jutting out nearly 
at right angles to the shore, where junks 
make fast to wooden posts and iron ring, 
bolts let into the rock, numbers of these craft 
are annually destroyed. The superior ad- 
vantages held out by Hakodate, with its 
capacious and safe harbour, easy of access at 
all seasons, and centrally situated, have 
caused the mercantile houses to transfer their 
larger establishments, and in many cases 
abandon Fnkuyama altogether. Besides which 
the town of Esashi abdut thirty miles to the 
northward, which has a small harbour inside 
of Rodger's Island as it is called on the 
foreign charts, is much more favourably 
situated as a dep6t for the herring-fishery of 
the west coast proper; while the port of 
Otaru, with its constant steam communication 
with the south and railway connection with 
Sapporo, monopolizes the trade of the north- 
west coast. 

The town of Matsumai, or Fnkuyama, has 
a very pretty appearance from the sea ; with 
one advantage over all important places in 
Tezo, in its southern aspect ; being situated 
on the lowest of the terraces which rise step 
by step towards a mass of mountains at its 
back, besides occupying two or three small 
valleys cutting these terraces, on the edge of 
one of which stand the remains of the castle. 
Cultivated fields stretch up the lower slopes 
of the mountains, and there is sufficient timber 
m patches to make a very agreeable picture. 
It may be reached from Hakodate by sea, 
or land. By the fii-st the distance is thirty- 
seven nautical miles ; and it is a pleasant trip 
of a few hours in fine summer weather, the 
steamer taking you close underneath the 
fine bold cape of Yagoshi (Capo Tsiuka of the 
charts), then past the pretty village of Fuku- 
shima with its dark groves of cryptomeria, 
where the first submarine telegraph cable left 
the Tezo shore to connect with the main 
island ; then on past Toshioka, and round 
another steep headland called Cape Sagami, 
when you open the western entrance of 
Tsugaru strait with the rooky island of Ko- 
sima in the distance, and anchor immediately 
off the town. By land the distance is reckoned 
at twenty-five ri (61 English miles), and can 
be accomplished easily in a day and a half on 
horseback. Except for the first few miles 
round the bay of Hakodate the road is not 
practicable for jinrikisha. After passing 
through the village of Arikawa, eight miles 
out of the town, you soon reach the steep 
bluffs of the western side of the bay, under 
■which you can pass, except when the tide is 
high, on the shingle beach ; but the pleasant- 
est ride is to ascend the terrace lands which 
commence at Tomigawa, as the view of the 
plain extending from Hakodate Bay towards 



Ono and Nanai which has been already men- 
tioned, and the curve of the sea-beach look- 
ing back from the top of the terrace is very 
fine. Besides as yon ride along on the fern- 
covered terrace Hakodate head is seen to 
advantage, and you get a good view across 
the strait. Two descents are made from the 
terraces, at Yaginai point, and at Mohitzi ; in 
the latter case into a fair specimen of a Tezo 
river valley, more or less cultivated, contain- 
ing a good trout steam. At Tobitze, a village 
sixteen miles from Hakodate, the bluffs endf 
in what is known as Mussel Point, which is 
fringed by a reef exposed at low tide, bnt 
with deep water right alongside. Thence 
the road follows the beach, crossing several 
rivulets, and passing through some fairly- 
well-to-do villages, where the people follow 
the occupations of farming or fishing accord- 
ing^ to the season of the year. Deserting; 
their homes for the entire spring and sum- 
mer — you many observe may houses closed at 
that season — many of these find employment 
in the herring fishery on the north-west coast 
where they have duplicate houses ; returning 
only in autumn to assist in securing the 
crops, or not until the approach of winter, 
when they go into the woods as lumbermen 
orcharcoal burners. Hakodate is to agreat ex- 
tent supplied with firewood from these villager, 
and generally near the mouth of the rivers 
large stacks are to be seen ready for trans- 
port by small sized junks and sailing boats- 
Charcoal is also carried in the same way, 
but more frequently by pack-horses ; they 
being able to load it direct from the kilna 
which are usually high up among the moun- 
tains. Droves of these pack-ponies, fastened 
head and tail — often as many as nine in a 
string attended only by one man — may be 
seen in the streets of Hakodate every day. 
An immense amount of charcoal is of course 
consumed in this cold climate. It is made 
of two kinds, a hard and soft ; but none 
compares with the fine clean quality made 
from small wood with which tlie braziers are 
supplied at Tokio and in the south. 

Off a low point just before reaching the 
village of Idzumisawa* a reef extends soma 
three quarters of a mile, on or near whicli 
two or three foreign vessels have been 
wrecked. The village of Kikonai is ten-and- 
a-half ri from Hakodate, where there is a fair 
sized river, and the hills receding farther from 
the sea-coast, leave a considerable interval of 
low land suitable for cultivation, but which 
is only availed of by the villagers in small 
garden-like, insignificant patches. This is a 
general failing in Tezo, to be accounted for 
by the scantiness of the population permitting 
the few residents and a great many non- 
residents being able to support themselves 
entirely by fishing, a kind of intermittent 
industry exactly suitable to Japanese character. 
I have always been struck moreover with the 
general tendency of the people to congregate 
in villages, and cultivate their gardens at a 
distance, instead of living in detached houses 
on the land they farm. So much is this the 
case that many take their mid-day food with 
them, and do not return to their houses 
before they cease labour for the day. A feel- 
ing of insecurity in a wild region may have 

* There are some insignificant oil springs here, 
particulars of which, together with those in other 
places in Tezo, will be found in an extract from 
Mr. Lyman's General Report on the Geology of Yesso 
which I append to a later chapter. 
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indaced this arrangement, but it is probably 
xnore likely traceable to the customs ol 
tlieir fore-fathers in the south, where it 
being the rule to cultivate rice lands, which 
require irrigation on a mutual system, over 
the area suitable for which it would be 
inconvenient to have dwellings scattered. It 
is a very bad system to pursue in Tezo, but 
it will probably work itself out as competition 
increases with the augmentation of population. 

This brings us to the question of the deve- 
lopment of Tezo, and why it is that the 
millions spent by a paternal government 
during the last decade, and before, has ex- 
hibited such inappreciable results. Much 
has been said as well as written on the sub- 
ject, and the late Kaitakushi department 
has been thoroughly well abused for its non- 
snccess. But it does not take half an eye 
to see, and it was predicted at the outset, 
that the whole scheme was based on jun error 
in principle. The main object was to people 
Yezo, and so build up a barrier against Rus- 
sian encroachment, the government being 
^Filling to expend any amount of money to 
attain this object. After some more or less 
spasmodic attempts at colonization as it was 
called, and the commencement of a govern- 
ment town at Sapporo on what was consider- 
ed to be the most favourable site for a capital 
for the island, and centre of agricultural 
enterprise, the government accepted a 
scheme proposed by General Kuroda, a man 
without special knowledge or experience in 
such matters, and of peculiar disposition* 
A commission of scientific and technical 
gentlemen headed by General Capron — form- 
erly of the Bureau of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington — were engaged in the United States 
by the Japanese government, and reached 
Japan in 1871. General Capron took np 
quarters allotted to him in Tokio. He was 
made much of by the Japanese officials of 
course in the first instance. His suggestions 
and opinions were solicited and listened to 
with marked attention, — to be acted upon 
or not as suited the officials themselves. He 
was delighted with the urbanity, and apparent 
acquiescense in his views, displayed by all 
whom he came in contact with ; — and who 
newly from a foreign country is not P He 
dispatched two of his staff during the first 
antumn to make tours in Tezo, and report 
upon its capabilities. The report of one of 
these gentlemen, a surveyor, was published 
when the volume entitled Reports and Official 
Letters to the Kaitakushi hy Horace Gapron, 
Commissioner and Adviser, appeai'ed in 
1875. The other, made by Dr. Antisell, a 
man of high scientific attainments, never ap- 
peared in print. General Capron objected 
to the term " sub-frigid " used by Dr. Antisell 
in speaking of the climate of Tezo; and some 
other differences arising between the two, 
the doctor was never subsequently employ- 
ed in any practical exploration, and was 
later removed to another department. In 
the meantime, gardens were established for 
the propagation of foreign fruit trees and 
plants, and the " acclimatization " of stock 
imported from America was commenced in 
Tokio. Two steamers were built to the 
order of the Japanese government in the 
United States, and saw-mills and other 
machinery was brought from the same coun- 
try. Additions to the staff were engaged as 
farmers, stock breeder, horticulturist, tanner, 
engineer ; and another geologist was got 



out in place of Dr. Antisell. Thousands of 
labourers were dispatched from Tokio to 
build a trunk road to connect Sapporo 
with Hakodate, dig canals, build government 
offices &o., and complete the laying out of 
the town of Sapporo, erect sawing and other 
machinery there, and no expense was spared 
to push things forward. Then a minute 
topographical survey of Tezo was decided on, 
necessitating the triangulation of the entire 
island with the most approved instruments, 
and a gentleman put in charge, who in ex- 
perience was so far wanting, that a capable 
officer of the United States Navy had to be 
sent for to " assist " him. 

Settlers were brought up in numbers from 
the south, people little suited to bear the rigo- 
rous climateof Tezo; and as aninducement for 
immigrants they were given so much money 
if they erected houses in Sapporo, or furnished 
with house and food if settling outside the 
town under certain condition. Under this 
latter arrangement hundreds of military 
settlers belonging to the samurai (official or 
military class under the old regime') were 
allotted land, residences, implements and stock, 
around Sapporo and in the Iskari valley. 
Schools were erected for the instruction of 
their children, and mulberry farms and silk- 
reeling establishments for the employment 
of the elder ones. Large contracts were let 
for supplying timber and stone to be employed 
in government buildings, bridges, &o., in and 
about Sapporo. A bridge was thrown over 
the river at Sapporo, wharf accommodation 
was made at Otaru, and a road cut to connect 
that port with the so-called capital. Indeed 
much was done, and very much money 
expended in doing it. Explorations were also 
carried on, mostly by the two geologists, a 
second having been added, of the coal and 
gold bearing districts of Tezo, and also in 
search for other minerals, full reports of 
which — and many of them both interesting 
and instructive — will he found in the 
volume of " Reports &c." previously referred 
to. 

Then it was decided to establish an 
agricultural college at Sapporo, and a special 
staff of professors was engaged in the 
United States for the purpose. Farms vine- 
yards, orchards, and hop gardens, were laid 
out ; and the stock from Tokio removed to 
Tezo, supplemented by additional cattle, 
horses, and sheep from America and China. 
Some changes occurred in the personnel of 
the foreign employes, but General Capron 
continued to reside at Tokio, paying one 
visit or so to Tezo, until the termination of 
his five years' engagement when ho sailed 
for America. The difference between the 
views held by him just before his de- 
parture, and when he first arrived in Japan, 
is well shewn in part of the correspondence 
published in the volume already twice referred 
to._ After perusal of these letters, however, 
it is difficult to judge whether General Cap- 
ron ever recommended half the abortive 
schemes commenced by the department, or 
whether the department ever entered upon 
half the schemes the general recommended. 
One thing is certain that he missed a good 
chance, which might have been employed 
beneficially for the country, in refusing the. 
control of the finance of the department which 
was offered him, and thereby neglecting the 
opportunity of directly influencing the con- 
duct of its affairs. 
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On this subject the Japan Gazette remarked 
at the time : — 

" We will coDclude therefore by noticing 
" the last letter in the collection — enumerat- 
" ed in the index ' Commissioner Capron to 
" ' Governor Kuroda. April 30th, 1875.' 
" This is a sort of resume of the recommenda- 
" tions made at various times, and was pen- 
" ned just after the General's reception by 
" the Mikado. He there speaks very pro- 
" perly of the necessity in future ' of a more 
" ' rigid scrutiny of the plans and schemes 
" ' submitted for Tour Excellency's consi- 
" ' deration,' and reminds the Department 
" of its shortcomings by saying : — " My 
" suggestions contemplated a systematic 
" plan of operations, which had it been 
" strictly carried out, would I feel convinced, 
" have given more gereral satisfaction than 
" tha course adopted." In going through the 
" ' Reports and Official Letters ' now publish- 
" ed, however, we have been unable to find 
" any Jrace of ' a systematic plan of opera- 
" tions ' ; and therefore we cannot see how 
" General Capron can blame the officials of 
" the Kaitakushi for not having acted upon 
" it. Indeed we think the great mistake the 
" Commissioner made was in not submitting 
" such a plan — which he had every opportn- 
" nity aiJorded him to do the first season — 
" and insisting on its being carried out to 
" the letter, or resigning a post where he had 
" no authority and but little influence. It 
" is the general opinion that he could have 
" cai'sied his point, and we believe it. But, 
" even had he been forced to resign, he would 
*' have shown a spirit of independence which 
" must have been admired ; and have set 
" an example to other foreigners in quasi 
" responsible positions in the government 
*' service of Japnn ; at the same time serving 
" to shew the government itself, that men, 
" who have character and reputation to lose, 
" cannot always be retained by the induce- 
*' ment of high salaries alone." 

The conduct of the affairs of Tezo, by the 
Kaitakushi department subsequent to the 
departure of General Capron, is not without 
interest. A successor was never appointed, 
but several changes were made by the dis- 
charj/e and engagement of foreign specialists ; 
and a new spurt was given to the life of the 
department when it undertook to supply the 
iron smelting furnaces at Kamaishi on the 
north-east coast of the main island with 
fuel. The scheme was cleverly concocted in 
order to obtain an additional grant of money 
from the central government, the department 
having expended in about six years nearly 
the whole ten years appropriation. And it 
was successful, — that is in getting the farther 
grant. 

The idea was that the coal field of the 
Horomoi branch of the Iskari River should 
be worked, the coal transported to the sea 
the first fifteen miles or so by rail or tram- 
way, thence down the main river and out of 
it through an improved mouth, and then by 
Bea to its required destination. Three chief 
engineers and sevei^al subordinates were 
employed — one to mine the coal, one to lay the 
rails, and one to improve the river. The 
first resigned after some experience of official 
ways, and his not being permitted to con- 
trol the work. The third gave what he 
considered a true estimate of the river 
works necessary, which were rejected in 



favour of a rival scheme of rail communi- 
cation for the entire distance to the port of 
Otarn got up by the second gentleman. 
Colonel Crawford was ' smart,' there is no 
doubt. He agreed to build a line of railway, 
twenty-two miles between Otaru and Sapporo, 
for the amount of money the officials offered 
to devote to that purpose ; and to do it in 
one season. He went to the United States, 
got the plant and rolling stock, and he had 
a train running over the line in November 
1880. He had an audience with the Mikado, 
who conferred on him a decoration, and he 
went home. 

After Colonel Crawford's departure the 
Kaitakushi retained the services of a civil 
engineer for a time, and a skilled mechanic 
and engine driver. In November 1881, ad- 
ditional plant was received for thirty-five 
miles more rail to extend the line from Sap- 
poro to the coal mines, and work was com- 
menced upon it when the department was 
abolished by imperial decree dated 8 Feb- 
ruary 1882. From that date affairs in Tezo 
take a new departure, of which 1 shall after- 
wards speak. I must now continue the route 
to Matsumai and the west coast. 

I left the i-eader at the ten ri limit for 
foreign travellers from Hakodate. Furnish- 
ed with the necessary government passport, 
he will have no difficulty now a days in find- 
ing his way by following the telegraph poles. 
Striking inland to the village of Shiriuchi 
where he crosses a river of the same name, the 
road then follows up a very fine valley, in the 
upper part of which are some good examples 
of terraces. These terraces have been all 
carefully surveyed and prospected for gold, 
but the result has been that at the present 
rate of wages the working would not pay.* 
In ancient times there had been considerable 

* For detailed account of the survey of this 
locality called the ' Musa Gold Field,' and similar 
_exploratory opei-ations in other parts of Tezo, see 
The Gold Fields of Yesso, a Report by Henry S. Munroe 
published by the Kaitakushi, Tokio 1875 ; and for 
other technical information of a mineralog-ical 
character. Preliminary Report of the geological survey 
of Tesso iy Benjamin Smith I/yman, 1873 ; — Report 
upon Yesso coals, (Munroe) 1874 ; — Report of u. 
Geological Trip through Yesso, (Lyman) 1875 ; — 
Report on the Yamakushinai oil lands (Lyman) 1875; 
— Report on the WashinoJd oil lands (Lyman) 1875 ; 
— Geological Notes (Munroe) 1876 ;— Report on the 
second years progress of the survey of the oil lands of 
Japan (Lyman) 1878 ; — and General Report on the 
Geology of Yesso (Lyman) 1876 ; all the earlier of 
which are to be found in the volume of ' Reports 
and official letters to the Kaitakushi/ Tokio 1875. 
Besides these there are the plans and specimens, 
and numerous original notes concerning which Mr. 
Lyman, at the conclusion of his last and general 
report above mentioned, says: — 

" It appears, then, that the total area of our 
maps is over 190 square feet, the greatest part of 
which is as closely filled up as clearness would 
permit with minutely measured, complicated work, 
which required, however, in addition to what has 
been copied into the final maps, a very large amount 
of mapping, section drawing and careful measure- 
ments upon the rough sheets. The lettering has 
been done in both Japanese and English and is 
very full, so as to make the work easily under- 
stood ; yet, it is hoped, not so heavily written as 
materially to obscure the topographical and geolo- 
gical facts. Of the reports there has been a total 
of about 770 pages of print. 

" There are over 180 two hundred page-note 
books of the survey and probably some 250 sheets 
of rough plottings besides a large quantity of manu- 
scripts of other kinds ; nearly the whole of whioh- 
still belong to the Kaitakushi. As they are, how- 
ever, wholly useless in all piobability to the De- 
pa tment, I would strongly urge that they be re- 
turned by a very trifling effort of liberality to the 
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gold vvasliiiig done in this valley, and some 
of the wafcer-ways then in use can be seen 
if one knows where to look for them, but 
hardly otherwise, as trees of considerable 
growth now exist both in and about the 
channels where the water was formerly led. 
There are also some strong hot springs in a 
side-valley just off the regular road, but 
which are not now kept in decent repair. 

Ichi-no-watari is a fair roadside inn in a 
nice situation, beyond which the path ascends 
to the crest of the hills, and then descends 
another valley to Fukushima on the-shore 
of the Strait of Tsngaru. Thence you travel 
along the sea shore which is pretty thickly 
strewed with the dwellings of fishermen, and 
then following a path over the hills in order 
to pass at the back of Cape Sagami, descend 
towards the sea shore with Ko-shima island 
in front of you, and follow the road into 
Matsumai. 

To go beyond Matsumai and along the 
west coast is not a usual route for tourists 
to take, it being a rough road and the accom- 
modation at the fishing villages not always 
of the best description. Nevertheless when 
the traveller has reached Matsumai, unless 
he have a chance to return to Hakodate by 
steamer, he may as well proceed as far,a3 
Esashi, a couple of days travelling, and then 
take the direct road from that town towards 
Hakodate, on which, if bound farther north, 
he need only go as far as Ono, twelve miles 
short of Hakodate, and there strike the road 
to the Volcano Lakes previously described. 
By the map this will appear a considerable 
detour, but " the longest way round is often 
the shortest way home," and it is very cer- 
tain that in this case the old saying holds 
good ; as fishermen and other native ti'avel- 
lers from the neighbourhood of Esashi, and 
even from places to the north of that, general- 
ly adopt this route. The reason is, that 
between Esashi and where the northern road 
strikes the west coast at Sifze Bay, there 
occur two high capes called Ota and Mota, 
over which the land road has to climb, and 



present geological assistants, either collectively or 
individually, who are the only Japanese capable 
of making any proper use of them and who would 
feel more interest than anybody else in their 
careful preservation and in holding them ready for 
any possible reference to them that the govern- 
ment might need in the future. The note books 
are all indexed; and the notes are avra,nged on 
such a plan that reference can instantly be made 
to the original place where any surveying station 
or mineral locality is mentioned, no matter in what 
book or by what assistant the note was written. 
Foi the name of the station is simply the assistant's 
initial with the number of the volume and folio of 
his books and a small letter to distinguish the 
notes of any one folio. 

" Besides the work on the maps and reports, in 
the field and in the chemical laboratory, we have 
collected and arranged something like 8,000 speci- 
mens of Hokkaido minerals (including about 2,000 
previously in the possession of the Kaitakushi.) 
They are chiefly rock specimens but partly fossils 
and minerals proper ; and have been arranged 
according to the geological groups. Each piece 
has had a small label securely gummed upon it to 
ensure against any future mistake in regard to its 
locality ; and larger separate labels have also been 
prepared to some extent. But we have not found 
leisure to complete the arrangement, the separate 
labelling and the trimming of the specimens : so 
that the collection still is more a useful than an 
ornamental one, and less useful to the public and 
less convenient than when the separate labels shall 
be all properly finished, so that they can be read 
from the outside of the glass oases without hand- 
ling the minerals." 



the latter of which is not passable for horses.* 
There exist, however, two places where it is 
possible to get across from the west coast 
to Volcano Bay, but as the tracks have not 
been kept open for yeai'S they are overgrown 
by bamboo scrub, and there being no accom- 
modation houses, are seldom resorted to, and 
never without a guide. The first leaves the 
west coast at Tomari-kawa, nineteen miles 
beyond Esashi, passes the abandoned lead 
mines near the head waters of a southern 
branch *of the Yurap river, and emerges on 
Volcano Bay at the village of Turap, fifty 
miles from Hakodate. The distance is reck- 
oned at ten-and-a half ri approximately. 
The other is up the valley of the Tohibets 
river, which enters the sea of Japan at Seta- 
nai between Capes Ota and Mota, crossing a 
comparatively low watershed near the ancient 
gold washing region, and reaches Volcano 
Bay, at a point about half way between Kuro- 
iwa and Oshamambe, about fourteen miles 
farther up the bay than Turap. The dis- 
tance from sea to sea by this route is' called 
twelve ri. Both of these routes in their pre- 
sent state may be considered impassable for 
ordinary travellers. The opening of bridle 
paths by them would be a great convenience 
to the people of the villages on the west 
coast, but farther than having had the 
bamboo scrub cut away on one or two occa- 
sions to permit of prospecting parties reach- 
ing the mineral districts, the government 
has hitherto done nothing. 

Owing to the heading I have placed to this 
chapter, for want of a better one, this is the 
most appropriate place to draw attention to a 
fact which has lately become apparent to 
those who have studied the natural history 
of Japan, namely that the Strait of Tsugaru 
which separates the main island from Yezo, 
is a very decided Hue of demarcation between 
two dissimilar fauna. I mean to say, that 
while researches in this branch of science 
have always shewn the Japan islands to be to 
a great extent essentially distinct from the 
adjoining continent in forms of animal life, 
it is only of late that Yezo has been recogniz- 
ed in a zoological sense, as separable from 
the rest. It can now, however, I think be 
clearly shewn that such is the case, and that 
while on the one hand Japan proper — that 
is, the main and southern islands — exhibits a 
mixed fauna, partly peculiar, and partly allied 
to that of China and regions more to the 
southward, Yezo is inhabited by animals 
generally identical with those of north-east- 
ern Asia, and must be considered in that 
connection a part of Siberia. 

I am not aware that this fact was ever 
alluded to before a study of the ornithology 
of Jnpan forced the conclusion upon myself. 
In the introduction to a paper read before 
the ' Asiatic Society of Japan ' on January 
13th, 1880, entitled Catalogue of the Birds 
of Japan, compiled by Mr. H. Pryer and 
myself, we drew attention to it, under the 
heading ' Zoological line of Demarcation,' 
noting a number of species which inhabit 
Yezo, but are not found upon the main island, 
and conversely, those essentially Japan birds 
which do not reach Yezo ; incidentally re- 
ferring also to a similar division in mammalia. 
These views were supported by Professor 
Milne on geological grounds, whose paper 

* For general itinerary see, ' Distances on 
Travelled Routes in Yezo' Japan Gazette, 16 Sept. 
1882. 
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' Evidences of tlie Glacial Period in Japan ' 
('Trans. As. Soc. Japan' 1880) went to 
shew tliatin all probability the straits separat- 
ing severally Tezo from the main island, and 
Sakhalin from Yezo, as well as the channel at' 
the mouth of the Amoor cutting ofi Sakhalin 
from the main, were possibly not in existence 
during the warm period antecedent to the 
glacial epoch. In making a revision there- 
fore of our ' Bii'ds of Japan ' last year, I 
again refei-red to the same question, and I 
pointed out (' Trans. As. Soc. Japan.' Vol. X 
pp. 134-144) more particularly the evidence 
with regard to birds. Since then at the 
instance of Dr. Divers principal of the 
Imperial College of Engineering, I undertook 
to prepare a paper for the ' Asiatic Society of 
Japan,' which I called ' Zoological Indications 
of Ancient Connection of the Japan Islands 
with the Continent,' and which, through the 
courtesy of the proprietor, has lately been 
printed in the Japan Mail.- In it I endeavour- 
ed to show thatthe very mixed fauna of Japan 
might be accounted for without the assump- 
tion of a continuous land connection with 
the Eurasian continent. Others are able to 
judge how far I succeeded, but without being 
sanguine enough to believe that I could 
convince every one who thought on the 
subject, I at any rate during the inquiry 
found proof sufficient, in my own mind, to 
lead me to believe in the existence of the 
strait of Tsugaru in very ancient times, and 
to entirely attribute its formation to a period 
far beyond the time when the two more 
northern straits were opened ; and by its 
assistance I found I could fairly account 
for, not only the paucity, but the peculia- 
rities in the land mammalia as well as the non- 
migratory bird.s, of Japan proper, and their 
very decided distinction from those on Tezo. 
I adopted, therefore, this line of division and 
classed the latter island as part of Siberia. 

It is needless here to adduce the instances 
which are found to agree with this theory ; 
they have been fairly laid out in the 
paper referred to, which is accessible to 
any reader. I have hero mentioned the 
subject only, in order to shew that while 
politically Japan embraces Tezo, and the 
Strait of Tsugaru is no longer considered 
as separating a little known and barbarous 
country, still it must remain so far as the 
kindred sciences of physical geography and 
zoology are concerned, a line of demarcation 
sufficiently important to authori.se me to 
select it as a heading for a chapter on ' Japan 
in Tezo,' which I almost fear the readers of 
the Japan Gazette must bo nearly tired of 
already. Nevertlieless I trust there may be 
a few who will follow me through to the end 
of what I commenced. Of such I will ask, 
for the remaining chapters, a little additional 
indulgence in case of such blunders as are 
certain to occur, as in all probabliiity I may 
not be able to correct all of them when pass- 
ing through the press. Not only (hat, but 
in order to get through those which would 
be most difficult for the printer fiist, the 
order of sequence may be even more disturb- 
ed than with those chapters that have already 
appeared. They will be probably under the 
following headings : — Matsumai to Ksashi : — 
Esashi along the West coast :— To Otaru vi^ 
Iwanai : — The Mororan Route to Sapporo:—^ 
Westof Cape Erimo:— The North-East Coast: 
— Prom Cape Soya to the Iskari : — The North 
shore of Volcano Bay :— The Iskari Valley : — 
and, Sapporo and its Vicinity. 



XIII. 

Matsumai to Esashi. 

As is usual at a town, the horses had not 
put in an appearance by the time I was 
ready, so I started on foot out of Matsumai, 
some Japanese friends accompanying me to 
the outskirts of the town. There was a 
strong westerly gale right in my teeth as 
1 passed over the bare terrace land of the 
blunt point known on the foreign chart by 
no special name, but marked by v/hat is 
called Flat Rock, near which the brig 'Otto' 
was lost some years ago and where a foreign 
rigged Japanese vessel has since been wreck- 
ed.* For a mile or so outside tho town there 
has been an attempt at an avenue of pine 
trees, in imitation of the approaches to 
daimios' residences on the main and southern 
islands, but these exotics have not flourished 
in this exposed situation. 

Striking the shore, the road follows it 
running north-west and N.N.W. The actual 
beach is generally sandy, but there are nume- 
rous reefs in the sea, and the edges of the 
unwooded table land is scarped off in low 
rocky bluffs. The mountains rise at some 
distance back from the shore, and are broken 
by some valleys with small streams. The 
country is generally devoid of timber, and 
the few small villages are of the poorest 
discription. 

At Eraraachi, five ri from Matsumai, we 
changed our horses. The shore-line then 
becomes steep and impassable, and the road 
runs over terrace land two ri to Haraguchi. 
North of this the mountain sides approach 



* It is, I understand, the inteutiou of the govern- 
ment to light the western entrance of the Tsugara 
Strait, which considering' the number of vessels 
•which now visit Otaru and other ports on the west 
coast of Yezo, and those trading on the Sea of 
Japan shore of the main island, to say nothing of 
the direct traffic between Hakodate and Shang- 
hai, is most desirable. The light-house will be 
either on the southern point called Tatsupi-saki, 
or on Cape Sagami just east of Matsumai. A 
light, I believe, is also in contemplation near 
Hakodate as a, guide for vessels making that port. 
It has been proposed to put this upon Mussel 
Point at the entrance of the bay, but this in my 
opinion would be an error. Light projectors now- 
a-days take sailing vessels too little into con- 
sideration. They consider if they light up a coasfc 
sufficiently for steamers which can steer straight 
courses, that they do all that is necessary ; but I 
think on the contrary the first consideration should 
be sailing vessels whose courses depend up ^n the 
wind, and that the main object should be to place 
' leading ' lights. A light on the back or southern 
part of Hakodate Head— and it is not difficult to 
select a site there for it— would be essentially 
a leading light in every direction ; while if oa 
Mussel Point, a vessel beating up from the east- 
ward keeping well in with the Yezo shore to avoid 
the strength of the current, would have this light 
shut In by the projection of Hakodate peninsula; 
and not only this, but it would be visible five 
miles less distance to the eastward. At the satae 
time from the south-westward it would not act as 
a leading light at all, but would require to be 
kept on the port bow, and at different angles 
according to the distance, an uncertain calculation 
at any time and especially liable to false estima- 
tion during thick weather ; so that vessels coming 
from that direction would be liable to be drawn 
into dangerous proximity to the long submerged 
reef which makes off the low point near Idzumi- 
sawa, which I have mentioned in the last chapter. 
I trust these views, which I know are shared in by 
nautical men acquainted with the locality, wiU 
receive best consideration by the department, 
hitherto so well managed, which attends to the 
establishment and maintenance of lights upon the 
coast. 
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tlio sea, and tlie road becomes a mere path 
along the slopes, crossing many ravines with 
steep sides by zig-zags. At one place it 
touches the shore at a small village, where 
the fishermen have not even level ground 
enough to haul their boats out upon, but are 
obliged to up-end them against the steep 
bank and secure them with strong lashings 
to guard against their being washed or blown 
away. The path often reaches a considerable 
elevation in avoiding the steeper parts or 
rounding the heads of some of the ' kloofs,' 
and it is very rough and tiresome for horses. 

Where the higher mountains near the 
coast, as they do at Isbisaki, there is some 
timber to be seen on their crests, but the 
greater part is only covered with scrub or 
coarse grass. All three islands, Eosima with 
its adjoining islet and two attendant rocks, 
and which becomes more Y. shaped as yoa 
leave it to the southward,— Osima, and Oko- 
siri, as also the high land of Cape Ota, are 
in sight at once. 

Being ahead of the pack animals and 
unacquainted with the road, I did well to 
fall in with a couple of young men on horse- 
back going to Ishisaki who kept me com- 
pany. They mentioned they had been to 
look at the carcass of a horse lately killed 
by a bear. They said that bears were very 
numerous on the Ishisaki mountains, and 
that deer also inhabited that piece of high 
land. Bears are tolerably numerous in most 
parts of Tezo, are often very destructive 
among horses, and occasionally attack people. 
They are formidable brutes attaining large 
size, are usually black or very dark brown. 
The Yezo bear is considered a variety of the 
brown bear of northern Europe, TJrsuB arcios. 
It is a very different animal to the small 
bear marked with white on its breast in- 
Labiting the main island, which is a peculiar 
insular form confined to Japan and known 
to naturalists as Ursus japonicus. This diffe- 
rence between the bears is one of the strik- 
ing instances of dissimilarity in the fauna of 
Xezo from Japan generally, to which atten- 
tion has been drawn by Wallace (see 'Island 
liife,' and 'Trans. As. Soc. Japan,' Vol. '8, 
pt. 2) ; and which is interesting as marking 
the present continental character of the 
northern island, as contrasted with the relics 
of a bygone age existing on the main and 
aonthern islands, and which has been brought 
forward as testimony regarding a glacial 
age, (see ' Evidences of the Glacial Period in 
Japan,' ' Trans. As. Soc. Japan,' 1880,) by 
Professor John Milne. 

On the island of Eturup the bears are I 
believe invariably of light colour, indeed with 
a good deal of creamy white mixed with the 
otherwise chocolate brown hair; and it has 
been remarked of some which have been kepi; 
in confinement in Tokio, that the form of 
the head is different. However, whether 
these are permanent characters which would 
admit of more than separation as a local 
variety is undetermined. The bears on 
Kunashiri and Urup, on either side of Eturup 
— and there are said to be none on the farther 
Kuril islands — are considered to be the same. 

Notwithstanding bears are so numerous 
in Yezo, the denseness of the under-brush 
and bamboo scrub is such that they are 
seldom seen, though their presence is not 
nnfrequeutly made known by a rustling among 
the bushes, or the starting of horses as the 
less frequented trails are followed. Japanese 



travellers usually keep up a song in such 
places in order to scare the beasts away, for 
it is very awkward to come suddenly upon 
them, as they might in such cases prove 
•dangerous. I remember on one occasion, 
now some years ago, as I was passing over 
the then very bad track between Toichi and 
Iwanai in November, I pat up at a single house 
in the mountains. A considerable quantity 
of snow fell during the night, and the morn- 
ing looked anything but inviting for a jour- 
ney. Added to this, my guide reported the 
horse in a bad state. When it was brought 
to the door of the house for packing, and 
I saw the poor brute shaking with cold, I 
decided not to attempt to ride, but, giving 
the guide instructions in the event of the 
horse giving in, to hire, if possible, man or 
beast to carry ray baggage to Iwanai, I start- 
ed ahead on foot. Expecting to have to 
walk all day, and being encumbered with 
my wrapper as a protection against the snow, 
I gave my fowling-piece, which was in a 
strong seal-skin cover, to be fastened on the 
pack with the baggage, having previously 
removed the caps and covered the nipples 
under the hammer. Hitherto I had invari- 
ably carried my gun myself, on the chance 
of meeting with game, and always loaded 
ready for action. It was unfortunate, as it 
happened, that I neglected to do so this day. 

The first couple of miles was an up-hill 
pull to the top of the pass; thence the track 
leads down a valley, crossing and re-crossmg 
a mountain torrent. The mountains are 
clothed with thick forests of fir and a mix- 
ture of hardwoods. The stream and valley 
have a steep fall till it becomes wider, when 
there is a house or two. Continuing down- 
wards, the track leaves the stream on the 
left hand and follows a valley with much 
soft ground and deep mud-holes. I stayed 
for a short time at a house, expecting my 
guide and horse to come up with me, but, as 
they did not appear, I went on again in the 
thick snow. Soon after this I struck the 
main stream of the Horogap River, which 
falls into the sea some 3 miles north of 
Iwanai. The path keeps on its right bank 
till it crosses "it at a ford, where there is a 
small skiff used for a flying bridge. About 
here are some houses, and clearings under 
cultivation. 

It was in this part of the road that I met 
with somewhat of an adventure. I was 
trudging along in the track where there was 
high bamboo brush on either side, when, 
as I turned a bend, I came suddenly in view 
of three bears, an old one and two cubs, in 
the path, about 20 yards distant. They did 
not seem at all scared, so I shouted and 
waved my arms and flaps of my wrapper, 
which caused the old one to mount on her 
bind legs and take a better look at me. How 
at that moment I wished for my gun, with a 
brace of bullets ! 1 could not advance, and 
to retreat would have been ridiculous, as^ my 
horse and gun might be miles behind, not 
having seen them since morning, So I 
waited till the three bears left the road open, 
which they did, after a few minutes, quite 
leisurely, by entering the thick brush. Just 
as they did so, however, attracted, I presume, 
by my shouting, another big bear, which 
I took to be the male, came rustling through 
the bamboo scrub on my left-hand, and halted 
within 10 paces, where he stood looking at 
me. I attempted the same method of trying 
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to frigliten him off as I had done with the 
others, but he seemed quite indifferent to 
the sound of the human voice or my gestures. 
Not relishing his presence in quite so close 
proximity, I looked for a stone, bnt there 
was not one on the path ; so I tooic up a 
handful of half-dried mud and threw it at 
the brute. This seemed to convince him 
that I was in earnest, or perhaps having 
sufficiently satisfied his curiosity, he delibe- 
rately walked off. 

But Tezo bears are not always inclined 
to be so good-natured as these, as one often 
hears of Japanese being mauled by them and 
occasionally of having been killed. During 
the first winter, I think it was, of the settle- 
ment of Sapporo, a large bear, which had 
probably been disturbed from its winter lair 
by the falling of a tree, a snow slide, or some 
unnsnal occurrence, entered the town, broke 
into a house and devoured one or two child- 
ren. Its skin is now exhibited in the Sap- 
poro museum, together with the contents of 
its stomach preserved in alcohol. 

Before getting into this subject of bears 
so deeply, for which I trust the reader will 
excuse me, I said that my two fellow travel- 
lers had stated that there were deer to be 
/ found in the mountains at the back of Ishi- 
■* saki. This was no doubt true, bnt speaking 
generally there are few if any deer in the 
western part of Tezo. In the interior and 
the east and south-east they have always 
been very numerous, and notwithstanding 
the immense numbers slaughtered by the 
Japanese and Ainu every winter of late years 
for the sake of their skins and antlers, they 
are still found in large numbers. In the 
summer they are mostly in the mountains 
breeding, after which, as the autumn advances, 
they travel across country very long dis- 
tances, so as to reach certain favoured dis- 
tricts where there is little snow and abundant 
food, by the time the winter sets in. One of 
their favourite lines of migration is along 
the south-east coast towards Cape Brimo, 
and across the dividing range which runs 
from that point in a N.N.W. direction, on the 
lee side — ^if I may so call it — and in the 
valleys and slopes having a southern aspect, 
they find situations suitable to their habits. 
It is in this region, and of late years also 
in the valley of the Tokachi, where the great 
slaughter is carried on in winter. Every 
description of gun and rifle, from the Japa- 
nese matchlock to the Spencer repeater, is 
to be found in the hands of the natives, 
supplemented by the bow, and cross-bow 
and poisoned arrows of the Ainu ; while all 
kinds of mongrel curs, from the small Ainu 
dog to the foreign " come— here " or ' kami,' 
are collected to assist the hunters on their 
snow-shoes in driving — often into the sea — 
or running down the deer. It may be con- 
sidered incredible, but it is no less true, that 
during winters of unusually deep snow, the 
number of skins taken has reached as high, 
I believe, as one hundred thousand. 

Certain parts of the valley of the Iskari 
and its tributaries used to be favourite re- 
sorts of the deer, and even for the first few 
years after the settlement of Sapporo there 
was good sport to be had in that immediate 
neighbourhood ; but, whether from the ap- 
pearance of houses, or whether the animals 
have been killed off, deer are seldom seen in 
that region now. I remember when late m 
1869 I passed across country, after having 



canoed from the Iskari up the Ebets to Ohi* 
tose, where the hamlet of Bibi and the gov- 
ernment venison-cannery now stands, finding 
the deer all through there as thick as sheep, 
and nearly as tame. Instead of which, for 
the last few seasons, the cannery has not been 
in use. Every winter a certain number are 
killed near Hakodate, the most frequented 
district there, being between the valley of 
the Mina river, Nodap and Cape Blunt 
(Shiokubi saki) ; where it has sometimes 
occurred that the deer have been so hard 
pressed that they have taken to the 
sea and actually crossed over to the main 
island. The distance across the Strait of 
Tsugarn is, at the least between the points, 
ten sea miles, so that the probability is that 
the animals have had to swim not loss than 
fifteen English miles. The people on the 
southern side had noticed the occurrence of 
deer there — there being normally hardly any 
in that part of Nambu — and were at first 
unable to account for their sudden ap- 
pearance. 

It was formerly, generally understood that 
there was but one deer in Japan, Genus sika, 
a distinct species confined to these islands. 
It has lately been determined, however, by 
Tire Heude of the Jesuit Mission of Shang- 
hai, to whom I forwarded a head, that the 
ordinary deer of Tezo is quite distinct 
(Pdre Heude considers it to be 0. manchuri- 
cus-minor or an undescribed species) , and 
that there probably exists on that island a 
second species. Those on Tezo are generally 
large and finely antlered compared with 
southern individuals. Both skins and antlera 
are articles of export, the latter mostly to 
China, while for the former there is usually 
sufficient demand in the Tokio market for 
home consumption, in the manufacture of 
light kinds of leather. Exportation abroad 
has been attempted, but without good results, 
owing principally to the fact — though it 
is not what one would naturally suppose — 
that owing to the coldness of the climate, 
winter skins, while carrying a heavy crop of 
hair, are not to be compared in thickness or 
toughness, with skins from warmer regions, 
and consequently do not work up into such 
good leather. The export of antlers — and 
these are all taken from the killed stags, 
dropped horns being comparatively worthless 
— from Hakodate to Shanghai alone, amounts 
to something like three thousand pioula 
annually, which, taking them at a fair average 
weight, would account for a very large pro- 
portion, of what above might seem otherwise 
an exaggerated statement. 

We reached Ishisaki about sunset. It is 
only a moderate sized village, but better than 
the general run of those along this coast. It 
is situated on the north side of a river, easily 
fordable when not in flood, in a deep narrow 
valley having steep partially wooded moun- 
tain sides. From Ishisaki the coast bending 
in to the north-east is of the same bold and 
rocky nature, necessitating the road passing 
along the scrub-covered sides of the mountains 
cut by ravines. I noticed many people — it 
was October — digging the long 'roots of a 
plant which grows wild in many parts of 
Tezo. The Japanese call these ' nagai-imo,' 
using them for food. They have also the 
' yama-gobo ' which if not identical, is very 
like the ' gobo,' a plant something between 
a dock and a thistle speaking unbotanically, 
which has burs, that is cultivated as an edible 
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i-oot. The Japanese in Yezo use a good many 
wild plants as vegitables, either in the iresh 
state or pickled, notably the ' fuki ' (Nar- 
dosmia japonica according to Hepburn's 
Dictionary) a quick growinjj large leafed 
rhubarb-looking plant wilh hollow leaf-stem, 
which flourishes especially in the deep black 
soil of the valleys, where it often attains very 
large dimensions', even sometimes, as I was 
informed by the master of a house on Volcano 
Bay who had collecled some for one of the 
exhibitions, as much as six feet in diameter 
of leaf. It is the loaf-stem which is used for 
food. Then the ordinary ' braken ' or branch- 
ing forn, called ' warabi ' is used in two 
forms; namely, the young shoots in spring ai-e 
boiled as a vegetable ; and the roots being dug 
up in autumn are pounded and washed in 
wooden troughs, the white liquid resulting 
from such operation being evaporated, leaves 
a sediment which, when crushed, in tolerably 
pure arrow-root. During the rice famine 
some years ago this was largely used by the 
rural population near Hakodate, where the 
lower mountain slopes and terrace lands are 
for the major portion fern covered. ' ~ 

To these may be added some fruits, such 
as the chestnut and walnut, the latter con- 
fined principally to the valley of the Iskari ; 
the grapes of the wild vine which grows, in 
profusion especially on the alluvial banks of 
rivers ; the tasteful fruit of the ' kokwa,'* a 
strong climbing plant, the rope like trailers 
of which are one of the features of Yezo 
forest scenery, and which ripens or rather 
becomes sweet after being touched by the 
autumn frosts. Besides which, two or more 
species of a half black-berry half rasp- 
berry, a true raspberry, red currant — this 
particularly about Nemoro, — and other ber- 
ries. I should not omit to mention at the 
same time that wild asparagus grows in 
Yezo, though I am not aware of its being 
used as food ; also a wild celery on the 
sands near the sea ; small leeks ; some lilies 
with edible roots ; and a delicate water-plant 
called 'junsai' — from the occurrence of 
which the smaller of the two volcano 
lakes near Hakodate takes its name — , 
and the water-cress. Add to these, the 
various kinds of mushrooms and tree fungi, 
most of which are eaten, and we might 
say that, even omitting the seaweeds and 
other marine products, that Yezo is not 
scantily supplied with vegetables and fruits 
suitable for human use ; while in the way of 
food for horses, cattle, swine, and deer, the 
universality of the bamboo-scrub, many course 
but nutritious "plants that we call weeds, and 
the abundance of acorns, beech-maste, chest- 
nuts, and roots, afford an abundant natural 
supply. In the finer kinds of grasses such as 
would .be suitable for sheep, however, the 
island is unfortunately deficient, if they are 
not entirely wanting ; and it is on this account 
that the pxperimeTits hitherto tried in wool 
growing have never developed into anything 
of consequence, because the governraeTit has 
not been alive to the necessity of introducing 
exotic grasses on a large scale, contenting 
themselves with a few hundreds of acres, 
which the inci'ease of the sheep has rendered 
inadequate to the demand for proper pasture. 
That foreign grasses take naturally to tho 

* According to Boehmer a species of Actinidia: 
(' Reports and official letters to the Kaitakushi ' 
pp. 304, 322.) 



soil and climate of Yezo, is exemplified od 
the farms at Sapporo and Nanai, and it seems 
a false economy not to extend their range to 
many other suitable localities, so that they 
might gradually become distributed over 
large areas, with a view to stock farming in 
the future. 

Owing to the distribution of the govern- 
ment post stations we were forced to change 
our horses at only one and a half ri from 
Ishisaki, and indeed should have had to do 
so again within the next two and a half ri 
before reaching Kaminokuni, had I not ridden 
mine on a'head so that the packs did not 
catch me up. This latter portion of country 
is lower and the road follows mostly the 
sand-beach about N. by E. to a point west- 
ward of Kaminokuni. Looking back from 
this, Ishisaki and Kosima are seen in line 
S. S. W., while the same line prolonged 
N. N. E., about cuts the island at Bsashi. 
The path crosses over this point on terrace 
land ending in a bold shore-line, and passing 
a small village, and a peculiar rock with a 
hole though it, reaches Kaminokuni, situated 
at the mouth of a river coming down a fine 
open valley f I'om the south-eastward ; indeed 
there are two rivers which join near the sea, 
and the smaller of which appears to come 
out of a distant valley more to the northward. 
The main river is not fordable near its mouth, 
where a ferry is kept up. ' Kaminokuni is a 
rather well-to-do place, its importance being 
manifested by the existence of several 
temples. I spent half a day here, in order 
to inspect the river with a view to salmon- 
trout fishing another season, as Mr. Eukusi 
had been very successful on one occasion, his 
fish averaging very fair size. I followed up 
the valley as far as a few farmers' houses, 
called Tomap. The river winds about through 
it with only low banks, and there are many 
old river beds where I found some ducks. 
'I'he soil seems to be all alluvial and good, 
the hills on either side not being precipitious, 
and in few places at all steep. Tho roads are 
necessarily muddy and bad. There are other 
hamlets scattered about beyond Tomap, which 
all seem to be tolerably old settlements. It is 
possible to follow up this valley, and passing 
over tho mountains to come on to the shore 
of the strait of Tsugaru, just clear of the bay 
at Hakodate, but the trail is said to be 
indilferent and seldom used.* 

It is in tho mountains of this region that 
the ' hinoki,' a species of conifer of the genus 
retinospora generally considered to be restrict- 
ed to the south side of the Strait of Tsugaru, 
is found. It is one of the best timber trees 
in Japan, and much used. Hakodate is 
generally supplied from the region round 
about Awomori gulf, where it is abundant. 
This species is, I believe, distinct from that 
found about Owari gulf and other districts 
in the south, and the timber diiJers in ap- 
pearance and texture. I have not heard of 
its being found in any other part of Yezo. 

On the Kaminokuni river I found the 
people preparing salmon weirs, which they 
build of stakes, brush, and mats, funnel 
shaped near the bank, in such a way that 
most of the fish must pass through them. 
At night they squat alonside, having a gaff 
fitted to a pole, limber at its end. This they 

* Erratum. InCliap. 1. ('Eetrospect of Hakodate' 
Japan Gazette 3i'd Feb. 1883), for " Having kept tho 
" mountainous coast of the north-western part of 
Nippon on our left hand," read H'gM hand. 
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keep on the bottom, or allow to drift along 
the bottom, inside the weir, and when they 
feel a fish rubbing over the stick suddenly 
jirk it towards them and so gaff the salmon. 
It is a distructive poaching device, and pricks 
and scares a number of fish which are not 
landed, doubtless doing great harm to a 
salmon river. It should — as well as netting 
in narrow rivers, and spearing in the upper 
spawning waters — be abolished bylaw. There 
have been it is true, some regulations intend- 
ed to restrict fishing in inland waters in 
Xezo, but whatever they are, they are not en- 
forced as they should bo. There may arrive a 
time before long when it will become necessary 
to re-stock the rivers of the island at a far 
greater expence than would now be entailed 
by the employment of a few overseers, en- 
trusted with the supervision of the fisheries. 
It may not be out of place here to remark 
that while in the pi-esent state of Tezo the 
fisheries are the only developed wealth, they 
are at the same time almost the only source 
of revenue accruing to the government. Dur- 
ing the past year there was collected as a tax, 
nearly a million and a half yen, which reduced 
to a metallic value would be about one million 
dollars, about four and a half dollars per head 
of the population. It is not only the severity 
of this tax, which is on an average of fifteen 
per cent., or nearly one sixth of the gross 
produce of the capital and labour employed 
in the fisheries, pressing so hard upon the 
people, but it is the wasteful way which the 
executive goes about its collection and reali- 
zation that is so shameful. In the first 
instance a host of officials employed in gather- 
ing it in kind, take the cream oH it, after 
which, it is skimmed down farther and farther 
by excessive freights, bad bargains, and 
various squeezes, till the retui-n made — and 
there can be no mistake about it as it figures 
in the Finance Minister's annual statement — 
to the central government is just one half. 
That this kind of thing should be allowed to 
go on in the face of the declared intention 
of the government to encourage immigration 
into Yezo, seems utterly absurd ; and I 
imagine can be only accounted for by some 
principle of political economy as yet undis- 
covered in the western world. 

During the afternoon of the day last men- 
tioned I rode two ri alongside the rose and 
scrub covered sand ridges adjoining the 
beach to Esashi, and found worse quarters 
in that town — which seems to be a general 
rule — than I miglit have occupied at any 
obscure fishing village. This place, which 
contains somewhere about ten thousand in- 
habitants, is a collection of houses drawn 
out to consider.ible length, mostly on the 
slope of a steep bank of soft rock, partly on 
the beach at it foot, and partly on the terrace 
about 150 feet above, facing the sea of Japan 
with a general W.N.W. aspect. The streets 
are narrow and the houses poor looking, 
but there are several large temples. Right 
off the town there is an island, between 
which, and the town, the water is shoal with 
rocky bottom, only allowing a narrow passage 
available for small craft on the town side to 
the southward. The northern and island 
side of the harbour is occupied as a junk 
anchorage, which in southerly and westerly 
winds is safe enough, but as a winter road- 
stead it is very inferior. 

The importa,nce of Esashi is derived from 
its position as an entrep6t for the great her- 
ring fishing district along the coast to the 



northward as far as Cape Mota and Okosiri 
island, and it may be said to divide with 
Sitze, and Iwanai, the fishing produce of the 
west coast proper. . It comes within the 
' ken,' of which Hakodate is the capital, and 
can be reached from that place by an inferior 
mountain road vid Ono in two days travel- 
ling, except sometimes in winter when the 
passes are blocked vyith snow. 

XIV. 

Esashi along the West Coast. 

If I wanted to pick out a 'rough trip for 
an excursionist in the southern part of 
Tezo, I think I should advise him to sleep 
at Ono about a dozen miles out of Hakodate, 
as far as which he can ride or drive as he 
thinks fit, for it is a dead flat the whole way, 
and next day start on the road over the 
mountains to Esashi. After passing Naka- 
yama and Udzura he could branch off at 
Gamushi about nine miles short of Esashi 
and strike the coast at Odope or Ogorope ; 
then following the shore to the northward 
pass over Capes Ota and Mota, and round 
Cape Bencke into Sitzo Bay. Then turning 
south-easterly cross over from the west coast 
to Volcano Bay, returning to Hakodate by 
the regular southern road. It would take 
him perhaps ten daya or so, but I think he 
would be repaid by having passed along some 
of the roughest coast, and over two of the 
worst mountain paths on any of the travel- 
led routes in Tezo.* 

■Without following my ideal traveller round 
on tlie whole excursion, I will now simply 
describe a journey I once made along the 
west coast to the north coast of Esashi. 

The first day, the 15th of October, I reach- 
ed Kumaishi, a distance of nearly ten ri 
northerly and north-westerly. The riding 
was various, partly on the Weach and partly 
on moderate uplands along the sides of high 
hills, in and out of ravines, and crossing 
rocky points, depending on the nature of the 
coast which is mostly rocky with reefs, 
ledges, and detached rocks in the sea. There 
are villages all the way along, mostly well- 
to-do looking, and contrasting with the poor- 
er places between Esashi and Matsumai, and 
one notices great numbers of large boats 
used in the herring fishery, the great resource 
of this coast. In places there is little space 
available for hauling out the boats, owing to 
the steep nature of the banks, so that slips 
have had to be cut out of the hill sides for 
the purpose, sometimes out of solid rock ; 
and you find houses built in all sorts of 
queer situations. The rock formations seem 
very much mixed, from the soft clay rock 
near Esashi which appears in fine horizontally 
stratified white bluffs on the north side of 
the river mouth at Odope, with intervening 
sandstone and conglomerate, to the hard 
trachytic rock which takes basaltic form, 
and of which there is a particularly fine ex- 
posure just south of Aiuuma.f 



* For itineraries, see Japan Gazette, 16th Sept., 
1882. 

+ Making no pretence towards geological know- 
ledge myself, I have been careful to check my notes 
by referring in most cases to Professor John 
Milne, of the Imperial College of Engineering. 
Regarding the geology of Tezo generally — though 
he was never I believe on that part of the coast 
now under consideration. — Mr. B. S. Lyman says: — 
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In the valley of Asabu a few miles north 
of Esashi, there is an open fiat of large ex- 
tent, in which there are some farming settle- 
ments; but whether the soil is too swampy, 
on ftom what other reason, the amount of 

" The rocks of Tezo seem to belong' to seven 
different groups, as follows : — 

New Alluvium perhaps up to 
Old Alluvium „ „ 

New Volcanic Bodes „ ,, 

TosJiibets Group probably 

about 3,000 

Old Volcanic Rocks perhaps ... 3,000 
Sorumui {or Goal Bearing") 

Group, probably about... 6,500 
Kamoikotan ( Metamorphic ), 

perhaps 3,000 , 

" The thickness, except those of the Toshibets 
and Horiimui Groups, are mere guesses that are 
not based on any measurements. 

" That Tezo has at no very remote period (per- 
haps within alluvial times) been sinking would 
seem to be shown by the shape of the sea bottom off 
the harbours of Catsuuai and Shibui, half a dozen 
miles north of Iwanai, as shown by a hydrographic 
survey we had occasion to make there. The 
valley of a little neighboring stream seems very 
clearly to be continued under the sea to a depth 
of more than sixty feet at least. The shape of 
the bottom could hardly have arisen except by 
ordinary river action at a time when the land was 
at least so much higher above the sea than it is 
now. 

" The accumulated layers of the New Alluvium 
in the river bottoms are in general quite flat, just 
as they were dropped one upon another by the 
flooded, muddy river. They are of course made 
up of more or less fine particles of the rooks up 
stream; the quartz grains persist as saud, the 
feldspar, so finely divided, decomposes and be- 
comes clay. The formation is too recent to have 
become hardened into stone by pressure and the 
cementing action of percolating water solutions, as 
older groups of rocks have been ; still less, to have 
become disturbed from its horizontal position like 
them, through the long continued contraction and 
sidewise pressure of the earth's crust. 

" Among the particles in the alluvium are many 
grains of magnetic iron sand that existed as crys- 
tals sprinkled through the volcanic rooks. As 
such grains are heavier than the much more 
numerous grains of quartz and feldspar, they tend 
to lag behind while the rest are washed forward 
by the water ; and so, after much washing and 
rewashing, gradually to gather together in layers 
by themselves in same favorable places. Such 
accumulations of the black sand are to be seem 
on many river shores and many sea beaches in 
Tezo." Most of the deposits are of insignificant 
extent, but some are very large and even of som e 
economical 'value, especially those of Okotsunai 
on the south-west shore of Volcano Bay (contain- 
ing apparently also titanium) and of the south- 
eastern end of the Island near Esan. Not only 
are there some of them so very recent as to lie 
upon the surface; but there are others, a little 
older, that are now burled a few inches or feet 
beneath other sand. 

" Some such deposits of magnetic sand seem to 
have occurred in swampy land in the Ishcari 
valley, near its mouth and near Sapporo ; and, aS 
happens in such wet places, to have gradually been 
turned to bog iron ore (brown hematite or limo- 
nite), like iron rust caked together in hard honey- 
combed masses. As the original magnetic sand 
deposits are seldom large, so the resulting bog ore 
is probably seldom of great extent. In such bog 
deposits it almost invariably happens that a very 
injurious amount of phosphorus becomes mingled 
with the iron. 

"Gold is another substance that like the iron 
sand tends by its great weight to gather together 
in certain favorable places, and in several valleys 
in Tezo, especially on the Toshibets and Musa 
Elver in the great southern peninsula, fine grains 
of gold derived from older rocks are found in the 
New Alluvium (as Well as in the Old). But the 
^cild is in vei-y far smaller quantity than the iron 
sand, and, owing to the much greater fineness of 
the particles, in a very much less concentrated 
fcondition." (General Report o»i the Geology of Tezo. 
Kaitakushi Department, Tokio, 1877.) 



cultivated land is but little. The Aaaba 
river which flows down tbia valley has to be 
ferried near the sea ; it was the only river 
where such was necessary during this day's 
travelling. There are two tracks, one on 
either side of this river, which join the Esashi 
and Hakodate I'oad. On the northern side 
of this valley the mountains are thickly 
wooded, in contradistinction to the hills in the 
vicinity of Esashi, and as you proceed you 
find the woods approaching nearer and nearer 
the coast. 

Ainuma and Tomarikawa are adjoining 
villages withoiit any distinct separation. 
There is a valley on either side, the southera 
one containing the larger river, but the 
northern, which is narrow, is, I understood, 
that which the track passes up leading over 
the mountains past the abandoned lead mines 
and down the valley of the Turap river to 
Volcano Bay. It is a very indifferent trail, 
being seldom used, and almost impassable 
owing to the heavy growth of brushwood. 
The distance is reckoned at ten and a half ri 
approximately. 

North of Ainuma a great mountain mass 
approaches the coast, which I believe is that 
at the head waters of the Turap river. 
Knmaishi is marked by a peculiar white 
cliff. Boulders and beach pebbles of granite 
are seen along the shore there, which have 
apparently been washed from the higher 
mountains down the river valley next south, 
of this place, which is said, with what truth, 
however, I am unable to tell, to be the oldest 
settlement on the coast, prior even to Matsu- 
mai (otherwise called Fukuyama). There 
is a shrine or ' kamisama ' put down aa 
having existed for six hundred years. It is 
the best district on the coast for herring, 
which strike along here to the northward, 
and are of larger size than about Esashi. 
The produce of herring alone is about 20,000 
koku, or as much as that of all the villages 
combined between there and Esashi. The 
bulk of the population along this coast are 
originally Noto people, with some from Tsu- 
garu (now Awomori ken), and Akita, and a 
few from Echigo. They are, in comparison 
with the general fishing population of Tezo, 
thrifty and industrious. Okosiri is in sight 
from Kumaishi, the south point of it bear- 
ing W. by S. 

As no horses were forthcoming on the 
following morning, I started on foot for 
Kudo, distant six ri. Following the shore, 
but sometimes on the uplands, I reached a 
point about west of Knmaishi. Along this 
part are a number of reefs jutting out which 
must a fford tolerable shelter for junks, ex- 
cept from the southward. Houses exist all 
along, and they may be considered an exten- 
sion of Kumaishi, but I presume are divided 
into villages under other names. Rounding 
the point you come into a sort of bay, and 
thence the greater part of the distance to 
Kudo is along a rough rocky coast running 
about N.N.W., backed by high hills more 
or less wooded. The road is in many places 
up and down the sides of steep ravines, but 
otherwise on the lower slopes of the hills, 
only touching the beach — which is mostly 
stony — at the small villages which are scat- 
tered all along. The rock exposed to the 
sea, is mostly conglomerate, and consequent- 
ly out up into all kinds of shapes. 

Half the distance between Kumaishi and 
Kudo is reckoned as " bad mountain road," 
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and therefore— as is usual throughout tho 
country — fifty per cent, extra is charged on 
horse and coolie hire. Usibets river* — only 
II small stream — is in a bight where the coast 
turns from N.KW. to west. The valley of 
the stream is narrow and wooded. I was 
told at Kumaishi that up this valley there was 
formerly a 'shiro,' or residence of a small 
daimio, but I could see no trace of it, nor 
any position likely to have been occupied 
for such purpose. I have no reason to place 
/ any particular confidence in my informant, 
nor have I on the other hand any reason to 
disbelieve hirii, so that if there is any truth 
in either this or the statement regarding 
I Kumaishi settlement, or the shrine there, a 
person well versed in the language might 
possibly gain a good deal of information 
regarding the early history of Tezo, by a 
visit to this part of the coast. 

There is some level travelling on a narrow 
flat below the hills near Usibets river, but 
some more climbing on the remaining two 
or three miles to Kudo, where I arrived, 
though early in the day, pretty well wet 
through, and had to put up there for the 
night. 

The following morning horses, although 
promised, did not turn up, so there was a 
good deal of hard swearing expended on the 
village ' kucho ' or mayor. I then walked 
on a'head to the next village just over the 
point and waited there for two hours I should 
think, till one horse came saddled for me, 
the man saying that the others with the 
baggage were just behind, — which was a lie. 
So I started on again by myself into the 
inonntaina which here abut upon the sea 
rendering the shore impassable, and forming 
the southern head of Cape Ota, which appears 
to be of granite or syenite. After crossing 
a deep ravine, at the mouth of which there 
are two or three poor huts, the path strikes 
right up the steep wooded mountain, passing 
on the inland side of the crest, then along a 
ridge, and from that up again and at the 
back of a higher mountain. The path is 
very steep, and on descending zig-zags down 
to the sea to a small temple or ' kamisama' 
built on a point of rock. There is here an 
old broken iron cage, used formerly for a 
beacon light, and the place is said to be over 
one hundred and fifty years old. Formerly 
junks were expected to partly lower their 
sails when passing as a salute, and the cus- 
tom is more or less still observed. I waited 
here over an hour before the party caught 
ine up, when I found three coolies had been 
substituted for horses. We then proceeded 
half a mile or so along partly pebbly and 
partly rocky beach under the high cliff to 
where tbei'e are a few fishermens houses, 
known as Ota. The distance from Kudo is 
only called three ri, but it is a pretty stifE 
piece either for walking or riding. Here 
I found it too late to attempt tho four-and-a 
half ri on to Putoro, and so put np at one 
of the fishermens houses for the night. 

From Ota the north extremity of Okosiri 
bears due west. It may be known by a 
rock standing out in the sea, having the 
appearance of a small junk under sail, and a 



* This valley has two streams in it, the other 
being called Moshibets. It is known in the Eai- 
takushi reports as the 'Kudo gold field.' The 
result of Mr. Munroe's washing only gave from 
five-hundredths to three-tenths of a cent per cubic 
yard of gravel. 



hummock like a tumulus a little inland. 
This island lies about seven or eight sea 
miles off the coast, is about thirteen miles 
in length by about half that in width. It ia 
resorted to by fishermen during the summer 
season, and there are some permanent settle- 
ments on its eastern side. It has hitherto 
been but imperfectly laid down on foreign 
charts, but since the stranding of H. M. S. 
Iron Duke on a reef, off the south end ia 
1880, has been surveyed. It affords the only 
good shelter for vessels passing along this 
coast during the winter season. Osima 
■which lies about thirty miles nearly due 
south is only a small high island. It is one 
of the marks for navigators in making the 
Strait of Tsugaru. When on a south-west 
bearing its top has a V shaped form, as well 
as Kosima — a smaller island about twenty 
miles E.S.E. of it — but may be known frooa 
the latter by being broader in comparisoa 
with its height. 

Cape Ota is the most westerly point o£ 
Tezo, being in Longitude 139° 45'. It is 
divided into two headlands, the northera 
one being slightly the more westerly. The 
hamlet where I lodged and where the temple 
is, is between the two, immediately north of 
which is a bold precipitous bluff which bars 
any passage along the shore. The rock ap- 
pears to be volcanic. 

Notwithstanding it had blown a strong 
gale during the night, and continued in the 
morning with heavy rain accompanied by 
squalls of hail and sleet, and the reported 
bad mountain road a'head, still, I determined 
to make up for time lost the day previous ; 
so we got away with our two horses, one 
with my saddle, and the other carrying near- 
ly all the baggage, the three men being very 
lightly loaded, and immediately commenced 
a steep ascent up the mountain by a zig-zag 
path directly from the beach. After ascend- 
ing a considerable height we got into the 
wooded part of the mountain, but continued 
still mounting, sometimes by zig-zags, and 
sometimes by long inclines on the sides of 
steep slopes, for two or three miles till reach- 
ing the highest point. After this the path 
follows mostly along the ridges of the moun- 
tains without much variation of level for 
thi'ee or four miles. The travelling is no- 
where bad, being in most places on tolerably 
hard ground, but of course, as in all moun- 
tain roads in Yezo, it is a mere single track 
for foot passengers and pack horses. There 
is, however, no part of it cut into deep mud 
holes and filled with brush in the usual make- 
shift way, or corduroyed, and there are very 
few, in fact almost no bridges necessary. 
This is to be accounted for by the fact that 
this trail does not follow the valleys, as ia 
very usual with tracks laid out by Japanese, 
and in which cases you have to get through 
muddy bottoms,, and have many streams and 
side gullies to cross. I should imagine this 
track to be an original Ainu one. These 
mountains are thickly wooded with a dense 
underbrush of scrub bamboo, up to seven or 
eight feet high in places. The trees are 
principally beech and birch, with some ' todo ' 
fir, and mountain ash, maple, oak &c. in 
lesser quantity. 

Having made six or seven miles, we des- 
cended rapidly towards the shore at Zarnisze, 
which is backed by grass and scrub covered 
high slopes. The coast is still I'ocky, and 
thei'e is little space between the cliffs and 
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the sea. A few scattered houses mate up 
the place. A short ri along the shore and 
over some low rocky points brought us to 
the ' honjin ' — which the head stations hence 
to the northward are called — of Futoro, where 
there is little besides a collection of Ainu 
tuts accomodating about seventy souls. The 
first Ainu that I had seen' on the whole route 
from Matsuraai was a woman at Kudo, and 
this was the first settlement. These aborigi- 
nies have been pretty well cleared out on the 
west coast, by the numbers of Japanese 
settled along this great herring fishing shore 
from old times, so that you only find very 
few of them, and these are confined to such 
places as the Fufcoro and Setanai district 
between Capes OtaandMota, with which the 
land communication is difficult. Indeed in 
the extreme south-west of Tezo they ai-e 
nowhere numerous, and are only seen in any 
numbers on Volcano Bay, in situations like 
Xurap and Usu, which are but indifferent 
fishing districts. 

We took dinner at Futoro and there 
engaged five coolies — two Japanese, one Ainu, 
and two Ainu women — to transport the 
baggage to Setanai distant two and a half ri. 
We started with another heavy rain and hail 
squall, and after going over a tei-race at the 
back of the 'honjin,' descended into a nar- 
row valley where we crossed a sluggish river 
by boat. Thence there is a sandy shore line 
running N.N.E. about three miles or so to 
the mouth of the Toshibets river, along which 
the track runs, or on the scrub covered sand 
ridges backing it. There are a few moderate 
hills, oak covered, between the two rivers; 
but near the Toshibets a considerable extent 
of low ground. The ferry is about half a 
mile above the mouth of this river, where 
it is sluggish, about ten feet deep, and sixty 
or seventy yards wide. I was told that it 
becomes somewhat shnllow and rapid about 
five miles up where the Ainu go salmon 
spearing, but that it can be ascended by 
canoes eight or ten miles. The valley ap- 
pears to have a general direction of east, 
of course looking up it. It seems to be 
generally heavily wooded. There are no 
• high mountains in that direction, a compara- 
tive depression existing here between the 
west coast' and' Volcano Bay. The direct 
distance from sea to sea is twenty-five miles ; 
the travelling distance is reckoned at twelve 
ri, but I should think this estimate to be too 
low. The Ainu say that when the snow is 
on the ground it takes two days to Kun-nui 
on Volcano Bay, between Kui-oiwa and Osha- 
mambe. It is on the upper waters of this 
river — about three ri from Volcano Bay — • 
that in former times gold was washed. Mr. 
Mnnroe, one of the geologists employed by 
the late Kaitakushi Department visited and 
reported upon 'these alluvial teri^ce forma- 
tions containing the auriferous gravels, which, 
however, so far from affording-encouragement 
for reopening such industry with the rate 
of wages in Japan jit the present time, was 
nearly as discouraging as the results from 
experimental washing made in other parts of 
Tezo, and showed that the highest yield 
which could be looked for in the Isest deposit 
would not reach over six cents per cubic 
yard.* 

* See ' Eeport and Official letters to the Kai- 
takushi Tokio, 1875. The reviewer to the Chry- 
santhemum for February 1882, has taken objection 
to a statement in Keane's ' Asia ' as to gold exist- 



Either by following the sand beach from 
the mouth of the Toshibets, or the track 
in behind the sand ridges, you reach Setanai 
in about half an hour. The head station or 
'honjin'— an old and rather delapidated 
building — stands close to the shore, with a 
great rooky bluS rising right behind it, and 
a pretty trout stream alongside. Near it 
are about fourteen Ainu huts, and, at the time 
I speak of, there was a settlement of thirteen 
Aidzu families in the vicinity, who were 
located there by the government after the 
war of the restoration, with the same idea 
as in several other parts of Yezo with other 
former daimios' samurai, of farming. I 
imagine that a visitor to Setanai now would 
find few, if any, of these people remaining, 
as most of these attempts at so called coloni- 
zation have proved failures. Indeed it could 
hardly be expected that southern people, 
most of them previously unused to farm 
labour, would make good agricultural settlers 
in a wild and rough country with a rigorous 
climate such as Yezo, especially where so 
many other employments were open to them 
more congenial to their tastes, and more 
lucrative. Thus it has occurred that many 
of the villages at these forced settlements — 
planted at much expense to the government — • 
are at the present day more or less abandon- 
ed. As long as a paternal government found 
them in rice for the fiist three years or so, 
these people were agreable, if not contented, 
to remain ; but when that allowance ceased, 
those that were able mostly migrated, to the 
coast. The older men, — and having been 
born and bred as samurai they had a fair 
amount of education, — often dropped into 
positions, snch as village postmasters, and 
schoolmasters, or obtained employment in 
the government service, and thus became 
absorbed in the permanent population of 
Yezo ; but the younger and unmarried fre- 
quently let themselves out as hands to the 
fishing masters, amd many of them are at the 
present time leading that itenerant kind of 
life round about the coast ; while of course 
not a few have returned to their original 
provinces. Unhappily the whole scheme of 
" colonization " as it was called, undertaken 
by the late department, was based on wrong 
principles, or no principle at all: it was 
Utopian and impracticable. Surely it might 
have been forseen that a system of agricul- 
tural settlement in the interior — at Sapporo 
for example, ten miles from the sea, and 
double that from a port — could not natural- 
ly thrive while the coast was to a great ex- 
tent unpeopled and the fisheries only half 
developed. It would appear absurd that 
anyone acquainted with Japanese character 
could believe that the general run of immi- 
grants would take to a settled employment 
like farming, when an unsteady, lottery- 
like, adventitious kind of life was open to 
them by engaging in the fisheries. It must 
remain an open question, therefore, whether 
those who advocated the experiment were 
sincere or not. The result is now seen in 
the colapse which has taken place. Still it 
cannot be said that there has not been some 
good done within the past twelve years 

ing on Voleauo Bay. Had he correct knowledge of 
this part of Tezo, or had he gone a little deeper 
into the geography of Messrs. Lyman and Munroe's 
papers— which he has evidently consulted — he need 
not have cast a slur on the author of ' Asia ' who 
was nearer right than himself. 
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throngli the expenditure of milliors. A 
good deal of that money bns remained in 
the country ; the importation of foreign stock 
and plants; the establishment of certain 
factories, even as exhibitions alone ; the 
example of modes of grain and other culture 
suited to a northern climate ; the cutting 
of a road or two ; the building of a railway ; 
and indeed many things undertaken by gov- 
ernment, although proving unremunerative 
as business speculations, have afforded ex- 
amples, which in modified forms, or on lesser 
scales, may be adopted or imitated in some 
cases, aud the facilities for travel and trans- 
port utilized to the advantage of the country. 
We cannot therefore say that all the money 
has been thrown away, though it is lament- 
able that it was not expended morejiidiciusly. 
There are several high pinnacle rocks 
standing on pedestals of reefs just awash 
off Setanai. I was told that junks up to 
the burden of 250 koku could anchor under 
the lee of one of these, but that otherwise 
inside of any of them the water was too 
shoal for larger vessels. Some of the lower 
hills behind Setanai are but sparely wooded. 
There is a collection of high mountains to 
the- north-east and N.N.B. inland of Cape 
Wota, which from the ' honjin ' bear N.| W. 
The Turap mountain mass is visible about 
twenty miles S.S.E. The highest part of 
the mountains which form Cape Ota bear 
S. by W. ; and Okosiri island lies S.W. 

I was forced to stay a day at Setanai 
because although, the weather had cleared 
np, I was unable to obtain a boat by which 
I intended to round Cape Mota. Boatmen, 
however, turned up in the evening, and the 
following morning we made a start in one of 
the ordinary small fishing boats peculiar to 
Yezo, called 'chip,' which are only copies, 
somewhat improved upon in construction, 
only in which iron is used for fastenings in 
place of bark or hide thongs, of the Ainu 
sea-going canoe.* There were three boat- 
men, two pulling each a pair of the narrow 
oars pivoted on the single thole pins general- 
ly used for these boats, and one in the stern 
with a Japanese long bladed flexible scull. 
The distance ahead to Cape Mota I consider 
about ten miles, but it is reckoned on land 
at six ri, the I'oad running for the first ri and 
a half along the beach, often over great 
boulders, when it is forced into the moun- 
tains by the precipitous nature of the coast, 
after which there are no more houses till 
Seki is reached, where there are but two. 
This is at the opening of a narrow valley 
just south of Cape Mota. 

There was little wind and no sea and our 
boatmen being three muscular young fel- 
lows, and working well, we got rapidly along 
near the shore, which is rocky all the way, 
there being only a few patches of shingle or 
sand beach. There are a good many reefs and 
ledges, which seem to be composed of a sort 
Of pudding rock or course volcanic conglome- 
rate, and distorted columnar trachyte look- 
ing like basalt.f We passed Seki and round- 

* The Ainu river-canoe is of different form and 
construction (see a subsequent chapter), being 
entirely hollowed out of a single log, and not built 
upon at all as these are. 

f I have elsewhere mentioned having no preten- 
sion to geological knowledge, so that these and 
Other remarks must be taken for what they are 
•work. The existence of actual basalt anywhere 
in Tezo, notwithstanding references made to it by 
Captain Bridgford— Miss Bird following of course 
—is very doubtful. 



ed the solid precipitous rock bluff forming 
the southern head of the cape, which is really 
composed of three bluffs of the same rocky 
nature. It is a picturesque and wild looking 
place. On rounding it the course changes 
to about N.N.B., towards another high point, 
but which instead of being bare, like Mota, 
is thickly wooded above the cliffs. We did 
not reach this, because finding an increasing 
swell, and observing crested waves at a dis- 
tance, and two boats running back under 
reefed sails, our people were afraid to ge 
farther, so we turned back round the cape 
and made for Seki where there was no wind 
and but little sea, and we got in between 
the reefs and landed without much difficulty. 
Here we. put np in rather rough quarters at 
one of the two houses, which turned out to 
be kept up by the lessee of Shimakomake — 
now called Shiraamake — a district on the 
northern side of -Mota, the boundary between 
that and Setanai being little south of Seki, 
which, however, does not seem a natural 
arrangement. 

By the time we landed it was too late in 
the day to think of attempting the mountain 
road which is reckoned at ten ri, and was 
described as being very bad and requiring a 
whole day. The two boats which we had 
seen running back put in also at Seki, and 
reported having met a very heavy breeze. 
_ They were smart looking craft, weather 
boarded, aiid using sculls, with a single 
mast for sail, but being without centre or 
lee board, could only sail with a leading wind, 
so that when they got one they made the 
most they could of it. It was for this reason 
that they refused to take nie as passenger 
as I had requested them the day previous, 
because I wanted to be landed at Shimamake 
or Sitze, and they said if they got a fair 
wind they would run right on as far as 
possible on a straight course without going 
into the bays ; which seemed rather adven- 
turous work at that season and on that coast. 
They were bound from Bsashi to Takashiraa 
near Otaru for salmon fishing, and intended 
returning before winter. 

Having been fortunate enough to engage 
three men over night, so as to reinforce our 
boatmen and distribute the "baggage in light 
packs for going over Mota mountain, and as 
all had made up their minds for the work 
which lay before them, we were enabled to 
get away in the morning soon after daylight. 
Leaving Seki, we struck immediately into a 
little valley at the back of the house, crossed 
a stream rather over knee deep, and at once 
commenced the ascent of the mountain, the 
first slope of which is grass covered, by a 
zig-zag path. This led to a more gradual 
slope trending more inland, covered with a 
thick growth of bamboo scrub and small 
trees. The scrub was not even cut away 
from the path, but had to be brushed aside 
as we went along. Thence we got higher 
on to thickly wooded ground, the road al- 
though winding a good deal, having a gene- 
ral north and north-east direction. Our 
cavalcade presented quite an imposing ap- 
pearance, for besides the six porters, we were 
accompanied by two women and a man also 
travelling towards Shimamake. 

Within about three miles we had got over 
one mountain and into a valley, from which 
we again ascended and mnst have reached 
a considerable height. After this we des- 
cended by a steep zig--zag and came down on 
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the shore at a short stretch of pebble beach, 
where a small stream comes rushing down 
from the moantaina. This place, where there 
was no sign of habitation, is called Okutsunai. 
Here we had a rest, it being called three ri 
from where we had started, and our people 
eat most of their lunch. Resuming the 
journey we ascended anoMier steep mountain 
by zig-zag, and passed along at a consider- 
able height over the sea to which we ulti- 
mately descended to where a mountain river 
runs out called Kodanisze, two ri from our 
former descent on the beach, or five ri in all, 
at about noon. This river is full of large 
boulders, and is not easily crossed. After 
rain in the mountains thoy say it is quite 
impassable. An old bridge partly broken 
down, so that on one span only a single 
unsafe looking beam remained, served the 
purpose only of shewing the kind of care 
bestowed by a paternal government on the 
highways of Tezo. Here we had another 
rest which our men much required , for even 
without any load at all more than my gun 
and ammunition, I had found this mountain 
work pretty fatiguing. One fellow could not 
keep up at all being always considerably in 
the rear, but on the whole they did remark- 
ably well. Of course with their straw sandals 
they had the advantage of me, my boots 
causing me to slip about very much, par- 
ticularly when going down hill. 

This mountain mass which form Capes Mota 
is all pretty thickly wooded. The timber is a 
mixture of deciduous trees and conifers, the 
latter predominating on the highest parts. 
These is more or less scrub-bamboo every- 
where, and this is the thing which causes 
travelling ofi the beaten tracks almost any- 
where in Yezo to be so difficult. The path 
by which we had come might have been, at 
some remote date, passable for horses, but it 
cannot be said to be so now. It requires re- 
making along most of the steep slopes, and 
everywhere wants the brush cut away. But 
even were this road rendered passable for 
pack horses, it would be useless unless a 
trail were continued along the uplands 
between Kodanisze and Barauta and thence 
on to Shimamake ; while the south end would 
require connection with Setanai. 

After leaving Kodanisze, the travelled 
route — for road it cannot be called — is along 
Tinder the highlands on a beach made up of 
rounded boulder stones and broken rocks, 
from the size of some tons down to pebbles. 
There is no siu;n of a track whatever. It is 
most fatiguing and hard on the feet, stepping 
from stone to stone with irregular length of 
pace, and even jumping between the large 
ones. I think woi'king a tread-mill would 
be easier. We continued this sort of thing 
for a ri and a half or so, until we luckily 
found a fisherman with his boat collecting 
firewood who we engaged. He took us as 
far as the commencement of a long straggling 
village called Barauta, where, having dis- 
charged the firewood and some fish he had in 
the boat, he rowed ns the remaining five or 
six miles to the ' honjin ' at Shimamake, 
which we reached a little after sunset and 
put up in the most comfortable quarters wo 
had found on the whole journey, which were 
the more acceptable after our~long and tiring 
day's work. 

Shimakomake, or as it is now called accord- 
ing to government nomenclature Shimamake, 
was, when I visited it, one of the old style of 



fishing stations now fast di3.-\ppearing from 
the coast. The owner was an old Matsumai 
man, formerly a prince's official, who had 
been many years there, and told me the place 
had been always in his family, and he seemed 
to take a pride in keeping it up in the old 
fashion. The house had evidently been 
originally built in first-rate style. It is said 
to be ninety years old. I found the rooms 
still very good, and the people extremely 
civil. There is a small temple and several 
store-houses. The little bay is somewhat 
sheltered from northerly winds by a reef 
which runs out off its north point. There is 
a very nice looking river for fly fishing 
flowing into the sea about a quarter of a 
mile south-west of the ' honjin,' up which I 
learned that both salmon and salmon-trout 
run during their seasons ; the latter accord- 
ing to account in July and August, which 
is later than in most rivers on the coast. 
This river comes from the back of the Mota 
mountain mass, a good view of which is 
obtained as you pass along this coast by 
water. The highest part, which is somewhat 
inland, appears to have been a volcano. 
Between Barauta and Shimamake are a 
couple of villages one of which is called 
Eturup. The uplands approach close to the 
shore all along here, but leave beaches in 
many places between reefs which shew just 
above high water, forming boat harbours, and 
one or two places, as at Shimamake, where 
junks in the summer season, tie up to posts 
let in the rocks. There are now only about 
five and-twenty Ainu at Shimamake, but it 
is said there were formerly some three hundred. 
The duty collected in 1875 was at the rate of 
sixteen per cent on herring, and on awabe 
and iriko 3,500 and 5,000 momme per man, 
according as the place where he fished was 
reckoned as good or indifferent. This has 
been altered during the last few years. 
According to the description of produce and 
locality it runs from ten to twenty-five per 
cent of the fisherman's gross catch, and may 
be taken on an average at fifteen. This tax, 
the bugbear of Yezo settlement, is still 
collected in a clumsy manner in kind, either 
directly by the government, or farmed out 
to favoured merchants, who purchase at a 
price not always very favourable to the 
national finances. 

The following morning we hired a boat 
with a couple of oursmen to take us round 
Cape Benke to Sitze, reckoned by the land 
road near the shore at about seven ri, but I 
was informed that it would be possible by 
cutting a road across the hills to shorten this 
distance very considerably. The coast along 
towards the cape runs generally north-east. 
It is lined with I'ocky bluffs and cliffs of most 
picturesque and fantastic forms, and there 
are many reefs nearly level with the water, 
the rock composing which seems to be the 
same kind of , Toloanic pudding, or coir- 
glomerate, previously mentioned. It appears 
characteristic of these reefs, that they kave 
many narrow channels like canals, through 
which boats can pass. The back country is 
all hilly, but generally bare of trees near the 
coast, and is cut by the narrow valleys of two 
or thee small rivers. 

Cape^ Benke is a low point with a reef 
stretching some distance off it. Rounding 
it you pursue a course . about south-east t» 
Sitze which lies in a bay of the same name. 
The shore is all rocky with many reefs, which. 
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off the north-west part of the town extend a 
long distance ont under water, forming much 
foul ground, but serving to break the soa, 
and affording some shelter to an indifferent 
anchorage. A rough small light house 
stands on a point, to the southward and 
eastward of which is the junk anchorage. 
It seems a very favourable site for a town, 
and has increased considerably of late years. 
During summer, steamers frequent the place, 
by which a good deal of produce is shipped 
away, besides that carried in junks, of which 
there are always a number at anchor during 
that season. The steamers, moreover, find a 
good many passengers at this point, because 
the fishermen from the main island and 
others, by taking steam, are able to save a 
tramp of about a hundred miles to Hakodate. 
At the back of the town there is only a 
gradual slope towards the hills, which are 
divoid of trees in the immediate vicinity. 

We had reached Sitze at one o'clock, so 
after taking dinner, being unable to procure 
a boat to cross the bay, we were furnished at 
the ' ikeba ' or post-house with three misera- 
ble ponies, with which we started along the 
shore. At a poor looking village we crossed 
b/ ferry the Kuromatzunai river, whence the 
straight sand beaTjh at the bottom of the 
bay stretches right to Oshiro, i-eckoned at 
two ri from Sitze, on the main northern 
road from Hakodate towards Iwanai, which 
crossing over from Volcano Bay here strikes 
the west coast. Oshiro* adjoins Otasitze of 
which it is the southern extremity, while 
there is no apparent division between the 
latter place and Isoya to the northward ; in 
fact there is one string of houses all the way 
along from the bottom of Sitze Bay to the 
Shiribets river at the foot of Raiden moun- 
tain. I have passed along this route' several 
times, and I don't think I have found the 
post-house twice in the same place, sometimes 
it being at Oshiro and otherwise in Otasitze 
proper, so that it is impossible to give its 
actual position. It will be sufficient, however, 
for travellers to know that if bound to Sitze 
from Volcano Bay, they fork off from the 
main northern road — which will be described 
in the following chapter — where they strike 
the first houses on the west coast. 

XV. 

To Otaku tia Iwanai. 

Besides the sea route to Otaru two others 
are open for the traveller from Hakodate 
to Sapporo. In either case, you proceed in 
the first instance by the road past the lakes 
and Komagatake volcano to the village of 
Mori situated on Volcano Bay. There the 
opportunity is afforded of a steamer running 
across to Mororan distant about twenty-three 
sea miles, from which port the road cut 
^>y the former government of 83 miles runs 
to Sapporo ; and this is by far the shortest 
route, the entire distance from Hakodate to 
Sapporo including the sea portion being 
under one hundred and forty English miles. 
The traveller, however, who intends to visit 

* Tlie name of this place, I understand, has 
lately been changed by 'government order' to 
' TJshoro ' in order to distinguish it from Oshoro 
between Otaru and Toichi. 

Erratum. In the foot note to Chap. XIII, 
Japan Gazette, fSth April 1883, the word hest in 
the fourth line rom the bottom, should have been 
in the line above after nautical men. 



the south-east coast after having been to Sap- 
poro, or who may intend going around the 
whole northern part of the island, and may- 
prefer not to travel over any portion twice, 
may in going or returning take the I'oute 
I shall now follow. 

Between Mori and the next village Washi- 
noki a small river is crossed, the aides of the 
valley of wliich are wooded with chestnut, a. 
tree which in Tezo is seldom found in thick 
masses, but being more or less open in its 
distribution, has the effect of giving a park- 
like appearance to the scenery, even more so 
than the oak or elm. Then the road takea 
the beach, running beneath high bluffs which 
terminate the mountain slopes or terraces. 
Sometimes you ride on a fine hard sand, 
sometimes on that of a soft loose nature, ov 
your horse has to pick bis way between large 
pebbles, or over beds of dead seaweed wash- 
ed up along the shore. The sides of the 
bluffs are generally wooded, and grown over 
with masses of polygomirri,, a kind of gianfc 
dock which flourishes especially near the 
sea, lakes, or river shores, and attains some- 
times eight or ten feet in height in a season. 
It has stiff hollow stems of such thickness 
that they are used for filling in fences and 
sheds between the posts. The di-ied stalks 
are also sometimes used as fuel, but they 
consume very rapidly. The roots are bpinboo 
like, and difficult to eradicate from newly 
turned up land. 

At one of the points which divide the 
small bays one from another, there is a warm 
spring, which by the gas bubbles rising to 
the surface may be traced in a straight line 
some distance out in the sea. Several villages 
of minor importance and many detached 
fishing stations are passed, where, during the 
herring season of early summer, or during 
the 'iwashi' fishing of midsummer, the 
people are to bo seen engaged in running 
and hauling long seines, boiling the fish ia 
large iron cauldrons built in with clay and 
stones, and at such seasons there is not the 
most agreeable odour from acres of boiled 
fish scattered on straw mats, drying in the 
sun before being packed in bales for export, 
to be used in southern Japan as manure. 
This kind of fish manure, which is exported 
in very large quantities from Tezo is called 
" kasu." 

Several small valleys open on the bay. 
They are all pretty, and one gets peeps up 
them occasionally of the wooded hills and 
mountain ranges more inland. At ten miles 
from Mori the village of Otospe is reajched. 
It is situated on the south-eastern side of 
a deep rivei'-valley cut far back into the 
mountains, and overhung by the sides of high 
plateaux. The river is quite a typical one of 
a Tezo mountain stream. Running over a 
shingle bottom it passes into the sea by w 
mouth, more or less blocked by sand heaped 
up by the sea waves ; while its upper course 
is varied by reefs and ledges of solid rock 
causing cascades and rapids, between which 
are deep basins and moderate rnnning poola, 
such as delights the soul of the fly fisher. 
The valley bottom is filled by patches o£ 
alluvial flats generally covered with a thick 
growth of willows, with low points of shingle, 
which cover when the river floods, as it quick- 
ly does after heavy rains, or during the spring 
melting of the snow on the mountains. In- 
deed, with most of the rivers in Tezo, yoa 
easily ford on horseback or on foot one day,^ 
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■wtjle on the following one you may find 
your return impeded by a turbid rushing 
torrent, the strength of which neither 
man nor beast could withstand. On such 
occasions you have to take the best ac- 
comodation that any house may afford 
in the vicinity, and abide the time of 
the subsidence of the water. Otherwise, if 
the sea be not too rough you may chance to 
be able to get a boat to carry yon beyond the 
obstacle by sea, though if you have a horse 
of your own, you will have to leave it behind. 
It is consequently unadvisable to use your 
own horse when travelling in Tezo, except 
for short trips ; and not for this reason 
alone, but, in a country which affords abun- 
dance of pack-ponies, to be without your 
own animal saves you a wonderful amount of 
care ; nor can you, on a long journey, aftempt 
to make anything like the distance for se- 
Teral days together, that you do by resorting 
to the means of transport affoi'ded along the 
route. True, you may be often subjected to 
a good deal of annoyance by getting worn 
out ill-fed brutes that cannot travel, or, 
especially when getting to a station or village 
in the afternoon, by being informed that all 
the horses have been turned out and cannot 
be got in before the following morning; and 
you will probably be often obliged to use 
much bad Japanese towards the post-mas- 
ters; but on the whole, these occasional in- 
conveniencies do not outweigh the advantage 
of the system generally. 

After fording the river at Otospe the 
beach can, except when the tide is high and 
the sea rough, be taken under steep high clay 
cliffs, on to the next valley ; but by far the 
pleasantest way is to ascend the high bank 
by a zig-zag path on to the plateau, which 
as you approach the Nodaoi river descends 
gradually. This stream is crossed either by 
fording, or by the ordinary style of flying 
bridge composed of a stout rope stretched 
across with sliding iron or vine rings on it, 
to which a small boat or flat skow is attach- 
ed. Such temporary makeshift arrange- 
ments are, however, in most rivers, only 
available when the water is not over mode- 
rately high ; the heavy freshets, which come 
down occasionally, generally sweeping sup- 
ports and stretchers away bodily, thereby 
interrupting communication, sometimes for 
days in succession. There seems to be no 
system of ferries under government super- 
vision as in the more settled parts of Japan. 
Indeed, such matters do not seem to trouble 
the heads of th^ officials, and much incon- 
venierice is suffered by travellers in conse- 
quence. Not that I would have it understood 
that government interference is a blessing, 
still in the matter of the highways a little of 
it, elsewhere expended to the disadvantage 
of the country, might be beneficially 
■utilized. Of course one difficulty under 
which the government of Japan labours in 
such things, is the almost impossibility of 
obtaining incorruptible supervisors; or when 
roads, bridges or other public works, are being 
constructed or repaired, the getting of such 
done in any way commensurate with the 
expenditure. Witness for instance the road 
from Hakodate vii, Mororan built by the 
Kaitakushi. It has been estimated that this 
road cost more than would have sufficed to 
bnild a railroad, and yet most of the bridges 
Lave had to be renewed twice since they were 
first built, and the road remained for years 



little more than a soft pummice or mud or 
clay way according to the kind of soil it 
passed over. A rule which would be of 
advantage to the travelling public would be, 
that each governor should be obliged to 
travel , so many times a year in the wet 
seasons over every road in his district. The 
inconvenience which he would suffer ought 
to tend to cause a better state of things to be 
brought about. 

From Nodaoi point, which the river wash 
has evidently formed, the shore sweeps 
back again to Tamukusnai.* There are 
some low bluffs with patches of swamp inter- 
vening between them and the sea shore. 
The track passes either immediately on, 
or near the beach, and in between the 
houses of the village. Here may be seen 
some petroleum basins, — holes in the swampy 
ground filled with an inferior quality of 
mineral oil of a pitchy nature, which has not 
been found sufficiently valuable or abundant 
to repay the cost of refining.f 

Just beyond the village there may also be 
observed much iron-sand mixed with the 
other sand of the beach, and a smelting 
establishment on a small scale once existed 
half a mile or so back in one of the valleys, 
where this iron-sand, as well as other brought 
from the shore of Tsugaru strait between 
Cape's Shiwokubeand Esan, was smelte'3. In 
fact very tolerable iron was made, which con- 
verted with facility into a kind of steel suffi- 
ciently good for ordinary knives and chop- 
pers. The place has, however, been aban- 
doned for years. I once or twice visited it 
for the purpose of seeing the opei'ation. 



* The name of this place ieanother of those 
instances of Japanese translation, or partial trans- 
lation of an Ainu word expressing " way to the 
chestnut place." Tarn or Yamu (with a short 
half sound of " u") — chestnut, kus — road or way, 
and nai — place or valley. In Japanese it is writ- 
ten Yamakushinai, or "hill-crossing," the nai 
only remaining as in the original tongue. 

t On this subject Mr. Lyman says : — " There are 
three places, Washinoki, Yamukushinai and Izumi- 
sawa, where rock oil has been found in Yezo be- 
sides extremely small traces near Atsuta. 

'_' The Washinoki oil had in 1873 been found at five 
points on the Washinoki brook about half a mile 
above its mouth ; and in 1874, a mercantile com- 
pany dug six or seven pits near by to depths of 
about 50 feet, 30 feet, 25 feet. 20 feet and less. At 
the five old places the whole yield was in Octo- 
ber, 1873, about two gallons (5 sho) a day. The 
50 foot well appears to have yielded in 1874 about 
16 gallons (4 to) a day ; and the 30 foot well to have 
had traces of oil; the rest, none at all. The 
whole amount gathered in 1874 was probably about 
200 gallons (50 to) ; and the works were then aban- 
doned as too unprofitable, quite as the survey had 
led us to expect beforehand, although the map was 
not then ready to serve as a guide in digging. 

"At Yamukushinai the amount of oil seems to 
be still less. It is exposed in traces at a dozen 
different points- mostly within a hundred yards of 
each other and of the sea shore. The daily yield 
of them all is probably leea than half a gallon (IJ 
sho), and seven-eights of that was measured at one 
well in 1873. There is also something like a ton 
and a half of asphalt or dried oil. 
_ " The Idzumisawa oil is still more insignificant 
in amount. 

" It is found at three points within ten yards ; 
but almost wholly at one ; and the whole yield 
was m October, 1873, less than five pints a day 
(li sho). ' 

" The oil at all the places is of much the same 
character, black and very thick, like tar ; and (at 
60" P.)__ marks by Beaum^'s scale 15° at Washinoki, 
and 11° at Yamakushinai and Idzumisawa. 

"Washinoki is decidedly the most promising 
place of the three for trying to work the oil. but 
even there the encouragement is extremely small." 
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which, however, appeared to me to be in the 
most primitive style. The locality has thq 
Ainu name of O^otsnai.* 



• The following is extracted from Mr. Lyman's 
• General Keport on the Geology of Tezo,' published 
in 1877 :— 

" Iron. — Of magnetic iron sand the only workable 
deposits on the Island seem to be those of the 
beaches on the south-west shore of Volcano Bay and 
on the south-eastern end of the great peninsula. 
The Volcano Bay deposit stretches from Yurap past 
Okotsuuai and Yamukushinai to Otoshibe, some ten 
miles (4 ri) in length j and is, on the average, say, 
twenty yards (ten ken) wide, and perhaps half a 
foot thick. It would contain therefore less than 
60,000 cubic yards (7,500 cubic ken); and. if it 
should average eighty per cent, of pure ore (being 
much mixed with other sand in spite of looking 
very rich in many parts) there would be about 
120,000 tons of it, which would contain 87,000 tons 
of iron. There is in addition a very large amount of 
poorer sand either in underlying layers or in neigh- 
boring places, and perhaps with olieap labor more 
ore could be washed. For washing there is plenty 
of water in the small streams that cross the beach 
at every little distance. Wood for charcoal is abun- 
dant inland, and especially the Yurap valley would 
yield a large amounts- Charcoal at present costs 
about a quarter of a cent, a pound. The ore is rather 
infusible and hai-d to work alone, probably because 
it contains titanium ; but according to recent Eng- 
lish and American experience broken bricks would 
prove salisfaetory flux for it. Iron sand, to be 
sure, is not well adapted for smelting in the blast 
furnace ; yet it can be worked in a bloomary forge. 
Some iron works of that kind with two forge fires 
■were set up near Okotsunai a dozen years ago, and 
were worked intermittently on a very small scale 
for half a dozen years, but were then abandoned 
and are now in ruins. 

" The iron sand on the south-east end of the 
great peninsula is much more fusible and probably 
comparatively free from titanium ; but is much 
less in quantity. It is chiefly in three deposits : at 
Kobui (near Esan), at Shirikishinai (about a league 
to the south), and half way between. The middle 
place is the largest and has in its richest part per- 
haps 700 cubic yards of the mixed sand with per- 
haps 500 cubic yards or 1,000 tons of pure ore, con- 
taining 725 tons of iron ; but there is enough rather 
poorer sand adjoining to make up perhaps 5,000 
tons of ore in all, containing 3,650 tons of iron. The 
deposit at Kobui has perhaps 250 cubic yards of 
sand holding 200 cubic yards or say 400 tons of pure 
ore, which would contain 290 tons of iron. The 
Shirikishinai sand looks rather poor and seems to be 
only about 100 cubic yards in amount holding per- 
haps 140 tons of ii'on. It was worked about twenty 
years ago for three years for a furnace near by, 
built of clay in the Nambu form, seven feet long 
by four wide and five high. The iron is gaid to 
have been soft and pretty good though not the; 
best ; and the working was abandoned from lack of, 
more ore. 

" No vein of solid ore has been found anywhere 
but in a gully on the eastern side of Komangadake 
at 1,150 feet above the sea and a league from it, a 
layer of magnetic iron sand a foot thick was found 
regularly bedded with the other volcanic rooks and 
about seven feet and a half from the surface of the 
hill. The covering is loose pumice. No explora- 
tion of the extent of the bed has been made. 

" The whole amount, then, of pore ore in the 
principal workable deposits of magnetic iron sand 
is perhaps 125,500 tons containing 91,000 tons of 
iron. Only 5,500 tons of the ore (containing 4,000 
tons of iron) are of the easily workable kind. 

" There are several deposits of hard, coarsely 
honey-combed bog ore (limonite), which have per- 
haps been formed from what were originally 
alluvial deposits of magnetic iron sand. They 
are at Oyahuru (on the north bank of tbie Ishcari 
• league above its mouth), at TTtsunai (on the 
opposite shore, a league up stream), at Banna- 
garo (another league up stream, on the south 
bank) and at two places near Hiragishimura, 
three or four miles south of Sapporo. 

"The whole amount of iron then in the work- 
able deposits of ore yet discovered, both magnetic 
sand and bog ore, would appear to be hardly 
more than a hundred thousand tons." 



/ 



Beyond Yamukusnai is the open valley 
qf the Yurap river with a long stretch of 
^and-beach backed by a strip of level bare 
ground of fine turf, and a few sand dunes 
more or less covered wilh the rose-bush 
scrub which flourishes near the sea-shore in 
80 many parts of Yezo, behind which again 
is a considerable extent of flat land, partial- 
ly swampy, and some oak wooded lowei^ 
terraces suitable for cultivation — and where 
within the last few years an agricultural 
gettlemont of thirty-four houses containing 
about 180 people has been established by the 
Prince of Owari. The old fishing station 
and two or three other houses stand close to 
the mouth of the river which is seldom for- 
dable, and where a ferry is kept up. The 
first Ainu settlement of any size is here met 
with, and notwithstanding the proximity to 
the more settled part of the island, these 
interesting people may be here seen in quite 
as primitive a state as in any part of Yezo. 
They live principally by hiring themselves 
out as fishermen, but cultivate some patches 
of ground as gardens, never in the immediate 
yicinity of their dwellings, and often at some 
considerable distance back on the richer spots 
of the river alluvium. This habit of the 
Ainu — and it. is followed a good deal by the 
Japanese on Yezo — I cannot attribute in- 
variably to the unsuitableness of the soil 
near the villages, because in many places 
such is not the case ; but they seem to pre- , 
fer getting away back in the bush, and when ' 
they do any gardening stay away from their f 
houses usually the whole day. And it seems 
to me unaccountable also why the Japanese 
should have copied them in this particular ; 
but there are many other things in which the 
Japanese on Yezo have assimilated themselves 
to the aboriginies, such as the form of their 
small fishing boats and mode of propelling 
£hem, their snow-shoes, &c. I presume these 
are only instances of the natural tendency 
of civilized man when the absence of severe 
competition admits of his relaxing in the 
struggle for existence, to revert to the savage 
state. 

The Ainu at Yurap use canoes on the 
river both for fishing and bringing down fire- 
wood. They are " dug-outs," but small 
and low compared with those used on the 
Iskari and other large rivers, and their 
lightness permits of their passing where there 
is little water, and being easily hauled over 
rapids and shoals. Besides roots and berries 
which they collect in the mountains, a few 
vegetables from their gardens, and rice and 
sake which they obtain by barter from the 
Japanese in exchange for bark-cloth, em- 
broidered gaiters and such things as their 
women make, or in payment for their labour, 
these Ainu have to depend principally for 
sustenance on the salmon and salmon-trout 
which ascend this river at the breeding sea- 
son in considerable numbers. They take 
them both by nets and with the spear, the 
latter, essentially Ainu, being of very ingenious 
form. It is not easy to describe, but may 
be said to be both spear and gaff in one, 
attached to a light pole by a strip of flexible 
hide. When thrown or " jabbed " the iron 
fits in a slot with its point directed forwards, 
but on striking and penetrating the fish re- 
leases itself and then bangs by the strip of 
hide, thereby reversing itself and forming a 
loose gaff, from which by no kind of slrug- 
ling can the fish release itself. They are very 
expert in the use of this spear, often striking 
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a fish ia motion as mnch as three feet under 
water at some yards distance, but generally 
the fish is " jabbed " without the pole leaving 
the hand. They have wonderful sight for 
fish under water. Their dexterity is induced 
by their using the spear almost from infancy. ' 
Yon cannot go on the river any day during 
the salmon-tront season, provided the water 
is clear enough, without meeting brown 
urchins of all sizes prowling along under the 
steep banks in small canoes, or crouching on 
fallen tree trunks peering down through the 
interstices of masses of driftwood, with their 
■pears ready for a dart at the fish. It is very 
pretty to see the men chasing the fish in 
their canoes in which tliey stand upright and 
guide back ^ft-.forth by using the blind end 
of the spea^ole, J||t times making sudden 
rushes with cviestivf excitement to head off a 
fish ; at others allowing the canoe to float 
down with the current wliile they scan every 
inch of the water to detect a passing or 
stationery fish, with their spears poised at 
arms length above the head ready for a strike, 
standing often on the gunwale of the canoe 
in order to get as downward a view into the 
water as possible. Their positions often in 
such cases are grand, while their features 
worked up to the highest expression of ex- 
pectancy, makes a most animated picture of 
savage life. The Aino seems then really in 
his element, even more so than when mounted 
bare back on a horse with only a rope halter 
he is seen flying over a plain, swinging a 
lasso round his head driving a herd of half 
wild ponies towards a corral. 

You can ascend the river at Yurap some 
distance by canoe, though there are many 
places where the strength of the rapids force 
you to land and take to the canoe again 
above the obstruction. It is very con- 
venient when fishing to have an Aino 
with a canoe along with you, because, not 
only are you saved carrying your provisions 
on your back, but if you are fortunate 
enough to land a few fine salmon-trout — 
and there is no reason, if fishing this river 
at the right season and being favoured with 
good weather and the right water, yon should 
not — you can keep your fish nice and cool 
covered by willow boughs in the bottom of 
the canoe ; besides having the advantage 
when tired of fishing any longer, or as the 
shades of evening set in on you, you can 
get in and lie out at full length or sit up 
and watch the skilful way your Aino will run 
the canoe down the rapids and through the 
swirling pools, and deposit y9U at the very 
door of the house at the mouth of the river, 
where no mosquitoes — and this is one of the 
few places in Yezo where there are none — 
will keep you from enjoying a good nights 
sleep under the influence of the lullaby sound 
of the sea waves breaking on the beach, — 
a fisherman's perfect rest. 

Yurap is fifty miles from Hakodate and 
about twenty beyond the telegraph station at 
Mori, beyond which the nature of the road 
does not permit of wheeled vehicles. It ia 
not a regular government horse station but 
is in the middle of the stage between Yamu- 
knsuai and Knroiwa. Years ago some in- 
different lodes of lead containing a little 
silver were worked up the valley of one of 
the branches of the river, and while com- 
munication was Jtept up with this mine tra- 
vellers frequently used a track passing thence 
over to the west coast at Tomari-kawa on 



the way to Esashi. The trail is now, 
however, almost obliterated, and few if any 
persons attempt this route. It was re-opened 
partially by the government in 1871, that is, 
the scrub-bamboo and brushwood was cleared 
away, suflBciently to allow of Dr. Antisell — 
then geologist to the Kaitakushi — getting 
through,* after which it was traversed by 
two or three other foreigners. The only 
way now to get to the old mine is to take 
canoes as far as practicable, and then follow 
up the bed of the stream. This is pretty hard 
work, as the stones are round and slippery ; 
and though the actual distance is not over 
six or seven ri, still it is good work if yon 
get as far as the abandoned mine in one day, 
and reach the coast on the following. Such 
is one of the routes which an inactive gov- 
ernment — active enough, however, in some 
matters which would better be left to adjust 
themselves — leaves to the care of an allwise 
pi'ovideuce ; but which if maintained — and 
the expense would be trifling — would be of 
much benefit to the people along the west 
coast south of Cape Ota; who now if they 
want to travel by land — and many have not 
the means of travelling otherwise — must 
cross from Esashi nearly to Hakodate and 
then follow the main northern road, a dis- 
tance of about sixty miles more than would 
be necessary, if this route were opened. The 
government indeed has always appeared 
callous in such matters affecting the interests 
of the settled population of Yezo, while it 
has lavished millions upon schemes in other 
directions as unpractical as they were un- 
necessary. 

On the north side of Yurap river is a sand- 
flat with much drift-wood brought down by 
the river, which owing to the high ranges 
bounding its watershed is subject — as are 
most streams in Yezo — to heavy freshets. Be- 
yond this there is good riding on or betweea 
the grass and rose-bush covered ridges about 
seven miles to where a projecting bluff nears 
the sea, and a peculiar mass of rock in which 
are nodules and streaks of caloedony, the 
same as found in places up the Yurap valley, 
stands in the sea, and from which a small 
collection of houSes takes the name of Kuroiwa. 
Here, if you are travelling government post, a 
change of horses is made, and the rest, twelve 
miles is along the hard sands almost in a 
direct line nearly north to Oshamambe. It is 
seldom one has a chance to praise the roads 
in Yezo, but no matter at what season you 
pass this one is always good. It is one of 
the Almighty's roads, a dead level hard sand 
flat the whole way. It is rather a dreary 
ride, however, as there is no variation. The 
moderate hills thickly wooded which rise 
some little distance back are of very uniform 
appearance, and there are hardly any fishing 
stations, while the small hanilet of Kunnui is 
only noticeable because it is where a trail 



• Messrs. Blake and Pumpelly visited these 
mines on a tour of inspection in 1862, and there 
first introduced blasting with gunpowder. The 
Japanese then said that the mines had been worked 
150 to 200 years before. They also went to the 
ToshibetS gold region— which I have elsewhere 
referred to — by way of Kunnui, during the same 
season; where they endeavoured to induce the 
miners to use American shaped sluice boxes. They 
noted observing trees 150 years old, which must 
have grown since the ancient washings, which were 
said to have been two or three centuries previous; 
although they could get no information as to by 
whom these workings had been carried on. 
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enters the interior and strikes the head waters 
of the Toshibets, where formerly gold was 
washed for, and by descending the valley of 
which river the west coast is reached at 
Setanai. The auriferous region of the upper 
Toshibets has been fully explored and pros- 
pected under the direction of Mr. Lyman, 
who succeeded Dr. Antisell as geologist, but 
no washings gave anything like a payable 
result in gold, and the field proved almost 
equally discouraging with those explored in 
other parts of the island.* 

Oshamnmbe is quite in the north-west 
corner of Volcano Bay. The village, which 

* I will here append an extract from the re- 
port of Mr. Henry S. Munroe, which I omitted 
in its proper place (Chap. XII) referring to the 
first discovery oi gold in Yezo, though of course 
the amount obtained from the Japanese_must be 
taken only for what it is worth. It refers to 
what is called the ' Musa Gold Field ' in the 
valley of the Shiriuchi river on the road between 
Hakodate and Matsumai. Mr. Munroe says : — 
" The history of this gold-field is exceedingly 
interesting. Mr. Nakano, my interpreter, while 
on the spot took the pains to collect the following 
traditions from the people of the valley. 

" It seems that in the second year of Geukiu, 
about six hundred and seventy years ago ; a 
small boat, from the province of Chikuzen, 
was blown to sea, carrying off two sailors and 
their cook. This boat finally ~ landed on the 
shore of Tesso, near Shiriuchi, where they waited 
for fair winds to return home. The cook, looking 
for water, found a bright lustrous stone at the foot 
of a waterfall, which excited his curiosity, and 
which he concealed from his companions, and took 
with him to his home in Chikuzen. At a convenient 
opportunity he gave this stone, which appears to 
have been a grain, or small nugget, of gold, to his 
master, a small daimio named Araki Daikakvi. 
The daimio sent the nugget to the ShSgun, Toriiye 
(the next in line to Toritomo) who was then living 
at Kamakura. 

" This discovery of gold proved to be of sufficient 
interest, to induce the Sh6gun to order Araki Dai- 
kaku to proceed to Tesso, taking with him the cook 
as a guide, to determine whether gold existed there 
in valuable quantity. " The Sh6gun also rewarded 
the discoverer with a. present of a thousand koku 
of rice, to which the daimio added a hundred and 
fifty koku from his own income, at the same 
time allowing him tc assume the name of Araki 
Geki. 

" Araki Daikaku now engaged a force of eight 
hundred laborers, coolies and gold-washers ; with 
a sufficient body of military men for their defence, 
and a " Shugenja," or priest, .to attend to their 
spiritual wants. The total number of men who 
sailed for Yesso was over a. thousand, 

"The party left their native province on the 
twentieth day of the sixth month of the same 
year, (the chronology is very exact!) and landed 
at Tukoshi (near Shiriuchi?) on the twenty- 
third day of the month following. 

•• On landing, they built a, castle on Kenashi- 
dake, and began to wash for gold. 

"They stayed thirteen years, washing first on 
a small stream near Shiriuchi, and afterward on 
the Musa river and its branches, obtaining a 
large amount of gold. They also built another 
castle for the quondam cook, Araki Geki, in a 
favorable spot at the foot of Kenashidake. The 
site of this castle is called Geki-no-yama to this 

day. , 

" At this time the Ainos were a very savage ana 
warlike race, and gave the gold-washers no little 
trouble. Finally the ill-feeling culminated; and 
after a desperate battle, the Ainos became masters 
of the field j killing the whole party of Japanese ; 
with the exception of the priest, who, with his- 
family, was concealed by a friendly Aino. This 
solitary survivor died a short time after, but at the 
wood old age of one hundred and five years. 
" " The Ainos, emboldened by the victory, crossed 
the straits in large force, and made vigorous war 
on the Japanese. They were, however, finally de- 
feated and destroyed by the Shftgun's troops. 



stands back from the sea shore, owes it im- 
portance principally to the passage of travel- 
lers bound to Sitze, Iwanai, and other places 
on the west coast north of Cape Mota, and 
being also on the line of the road which 
passes round the head of the bay vi^ Ribunge. 
It was here that until the last few years the 
traveller had to make up his mind for a 
day, or sometimes two days depending on 
the season of the year, on one of the worst 
pieces of road in Yezo. It was not the dis- 
tance, for that was reckoned at but six ri to 
Kuromatznai, and three more on to Oshiro 
or Sitze bay ; nor the height of land for 
there, is quite a depression across this narrow 
neck not over four hundred feet above the 
sea anywhere ; but it was the terrible state 
of the track, which during the latter part 
of autumn, and no doubt also in spring, was 
one deep slough all the way through. Not 
only could the pack ponies with difficulty 
raise their legs sufficiently to step over the 
crests between the ruts and drag their bellies 
on these, but from the slippery nature of 
the soil, in places clay and in others black 
mud, they could get no foothold, so that 
they frequently fell. So bad indeed was it 
that seldom a rider got through without one 
or more sousings in the liquid mud, and the 
horses or ponies might be seen emerging at 
either end of this route, literally covered to 
their ears with slush, which gave you as you 
met them some idea of what you might ex- 
pect. To avoid some of the worst mud holes 
your guide on the leading horse would 
diverge off into the thick bamboo scrub, but 
here you encountered fallen logs and deep 
gutters which the ponies could not see, or 
if they did would make sudden jumps for- 
which you wpnld be unprepared, and conse- 
quently be sometimes left behind on the 
ground, or the baggage would share a simi- 
lar fate. It was indeed a most damnable 
trail to follow, and yet one that hundreds or 
thousands of people were forced to use at all 
seasons, for it was the only route to get 
directly acros.s from the eastern to the west- 
ern coast at this part of the island. And 
this state of things existed under a paternal 
government until the last few years, since 
which I have not traversed the route, but am 
informed that a road has been constructed 
which should be passable for wagons, except 
that a portion in the middle has been left aff 
a narrow corduroyed path only available for 
foot passengers and pack animals, a wise 
provision doubtless if the better portions are 
intended for show rather than legitimate use. 
As I have said there is no actual mountain 
to be passed over on this route, the ascent 
being only moderate. A good deal of flat 
ground is gone over after leaving Oshamambe» 
and the valley of the river which flows intOf 
Volcano Bay is followed up for some miles. 
After passing a few houses you cross the 
watershed (according to Bridgford 360 feet 
above the sea, according to Lyman about 
400), and then strike a branch of the Shibuta 
river, which flows into Sitsze Bay, on the 
bank of which is the prettily situated inn 
known as Kuromatznai. The wooded valley 
of this river — having all the appearance of the 
prettiest kind of fishing stream — is followed 
as far as Kwanon-tai, where are a couple o£ 
rather ostentations looking inns situated on a 
spur projecting from the mountains to the 
eastward of the route, and where is a row of 
stone monuments, the history connected with. 
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"which I don't know. Theuce you cross a. 
flat, where are some modern settlers' houses, 
and little timber till you strike the bay shore 
at Oshiro,* where the road forks off for 
Sitsze. Otasitsze adjoins Oshiro, and one 
string of houses thence extends right along 
a rocky coast to Isoya, except where there is 
actually no room for such intervening be- 
tween the steep high bluff and the rocks at 
the water's edge, over which you require in 
places to scramble as best you can. 

To get forward from Isoya the easiest way 
in fine weather is to take a boat to Iwanai, 
and thus escape the climb over Baiden 
mountain ; otherwise you pass over a bare 
bill in order to avoid a rocky point and reach 
the mouth of the Shiribets, a deep sluggish 
river winding down a long open valley which 
falls into the sea just at the foot of Raiden, 
the source of which is far away to the east- 
ward beyond the mountain from which it 
takes its name. I should be going out of 
the way if 1 attempted here to describe this 
river, and besides should be departing from 
the intention with which I commenced to 
throw together these notes for the benefit of 
travellers in Yezo, founded on my actual 
experience but in as impersonal a manner as 
was possible, because I have never been up 
the valley myself ; and although it has been 
carefully traced and surveyed with an 
accuracy for which those who did so deserve 
the greatest credit, still I kuovv how deceiv- 
ing discn'ptions often become by passing 
through second hands. Having therefore 
carefully avoided such so far — and I think 
the reader will have observed that in cases 
where it had appeared actually necessary that 
I should notice some locality that it has not 
been my fortune to be personally acquainted 
■with, that I have invariably given the autho- 
rity in the words of the author — I shall pass 
on and leave the valley of the Shiribets to 
be described by some more capable traveller 
from his actual experience. 

From the mouth of the Shiribets the dis- 
tance over Raiden mountain is reckoned at 
four and a half ri, with another ri farther. to 
Iwanai. Its passage is a bugbear to Japanese 
travellers, but I think there is more in the 
name than in reality. At certain seasons, 
however, and especially during snow-storms 
it is not altogether unattended with danger ; 
but if there were no worse roads in Yezo 
than the Raiden pass, there would not be so 
Tcry much to complain of. After a mile or so 
along the flat land north of the Shiribets, a 
bare slope is ascended and then a steep ascent 
reaches the plateau like top of the sonthern 
section where the track passes .through high 
bamboo. Then you zig-zag down into a 
ravine the mouth of which opens on the sea, 
but which you are considerably above, where 
the presence of hot springs give it the name 
of Yunosawa.t There is a travellers rest 



* Now called tTshoro, see Chap. 14. 'Esash* 
along the west coast,' Japan Gazette 7th April 

1883. 

f Otherwise known, by its semi-Ainu name of 
Yxmai. In Mr. Lyman's remarks on limestone in 
Tezo, extracted from his ' General Report ' already 
frequently referred to he says: — 

*• It is to be seen, then, that, although limestone 
is on the whole rather sparingly distributed through 
Tesso. it is yet far from being altogether wanting, 
and that near Hakodate it is even very abundant, 
and no doubt practically inexhaustible in amount. 
It is especially fortunate that it should be so con- 
veniently situated for shipment southward for ic 
may even help to supply the needs of Nippon, 



house here which formerly belonged to the 
government, and the master of which waa 
allowed thirty dollars a year for its main- 
tenance. The road then ascends the side 
of the ravine on to the top of the nor- 
thern section of the mountain, where the 
path is rocky and stony. J There are some 
birch, and two kinds of spruce trees known 
as 'todo' and ' Tezo-matsu.' After thia 
the descent commences, but is broken by 
a considerable level patch alongside a deep 
valley on the right, but again descends on 
the bare northern slope where you have a fine 
view looking down on Iwanai, the Horogap 
valley, with the bold coast beyond Kaiyannma 
coal mines, and Furo to the north and N.N. 
W. and the mountain mass of Shakotan. 

Iwanai is one of the njost important fish- 
towns on the west coast. Its anchorage is 
somewhat protected by a spit which makes 
out, bat exposed as the place is to north- 
west winds, it must be bleak in the extreme 
during winter. 

Bearing due north, 6 sea miles from Iwa- 
nai, the little village of Kaiyanuma stands at 
the opening of a narrow valley running into 
the mountains to the eastward. Here are 
situated the government coal-mines, first dis- 
covered, I believe, in 1863, by Mr. 0-sima, a 
Nambu officer then in the service of the 
Tycoon, who had been under instruction by 
two American mining engineers, Messrs. 



where, as I understand, it is very rare and is com- 
monly imported from China. An abundance of 
lime would have no doubt a very important in- 
fluence on the architecture of Japan, and perhaps 
on its agriculture too. 

" The only deposit of gypsum known in 
Teso is that of Tlinai, among tbe old volcanic 
rocks of Kaiden mountain, three leagues and 
a half southerly from Iwanai. The gypsum 
forms a, bed sixteen feet thick and is mostly 
blmsh gray, soft and shaly and seems to be 
on the average very impure with clay j but there 
are thin white crystalline often fibrous seams 
of pure gypsum, up to 0.2 feet or thereabouts in 
thickness, and innumerable minute crystals of white 
iron pyrites. The deposit is exposed through a 
length of about fifty feet in the side of a narrow 
ravine, and is overlain by some forty feet of loam 
containing blocks of greenish gray trachytic (or 
rhyolitio) porphyry with what seem to be satidin 
crystals. Supposing the bed to extend with the 
same average thickness every way in the hillside 
to a distance of 100 feet from where it is seen, 
there would be aboui 40,000 tons of impure gyp- 
sum ; supposing it to reach in like manner 1,000 
feet there would be 1,600,000 tons ; perhaps it may 
be safe enough to count on a million tons. 

" Even if the gypsum be too impure to become 
white when calcined so as to be used as ornamental 
plaster, it might still be valuable to put on the 
farming lands of Yesso and Nippon, which are ap- 
parently very deficient in lime ; but the difficulty 
of shipment is a great obstacle in the way. The 
deposit is accessible only by a very narrow steep 
valley in which there is at present only a very 
imperfect foot path, which descending about 2,000 
feet leads to the village of Abushita on the sea 
shore about a league distant. At Abushita there 
is no good harbor ; but vessels might lie off it with 
some safety during the summer. I a small tram 
road could be laid in the valley, and if a steamer 
could be sent from Iwanai to carry away the 
gypsum or to tow away vessels loaded with it, 
perhaps the deposit might be worked. But even 
then, the looseness of the earth and stones that 
lie above the bed through a thickness of forty feet 
at least would make it very difficult to gather any 
large quantity of the gypsum. It must therefore 
be considered for the present at least as quite 
unworkable on any large scale." 

t According to the Survey Department records, 
this northern pass is 2,200, and the southern 
one 1,900 feet above sea-level ; the highest part 
of the mountain being 3,260. 
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Blake and Pumpelly, who were employed 
for a period in Tezo, in 1862. H.M.S. Battler 
first determined the position of Kaiyanuma 
as latitude 43° 6' N., and longitude 141° 
30' B. The bearings from the village are : — 
coast line N. by W. and S. by E. ; rocky 
point beyond Tomari N.W. by N. ; Iwanai S. ; 
Cape Raiden S.W. by S. ; Sitsze Bay S.W. ; 
Cape Benki S. W. | W. ; Cape Mota S- W. 
by W. 

Mr. E. H. M. Gower, with his brother — 
then H.M. Consul at Hakodate — visited the 
place in 1866, and recommended the re- 
opening of the mines. Mr. Gower was sub- 
sequently appointed superintending engineer, 
and under his direction was commenced a 
tramroad from the mines to the sea. This 
■work was interfered with by the civil war, 
but in the autumn of 1869 Mr. James Scott 
was sent up by the government to complete 
the works, which he had just accomplished 
when I first visited this place, and I had the 
gratification of seeing the first coal run down 
the tramway ; in fact, I may say, the opening 
of the first rail-road in Japan. 

Kaiyanuma valley has an average width 
of from 300 to 500 yards, with grass-covered 
slopes on either side. It runs about three- 
quarters of a mile east, when it bends north- 
east, and the hillsides become higher and 
wooded with a mixture of firs and hardwoods. 
Some smaller valleys and ravines branch off 
the main one, and the coal now being worked 
lies in a patch of mountain between one of 
these running east and the north-east part of 
the main valley, about a mile and three-quar- 
ters from the sea. The Japanese originally 
worked on the north-west side of the mountain 
from the main valley, but in order to save 
another bridge which would have had to be 
made across the small river which runs down 
the valley, the mine opened under the direc- 
tion of Mr. E. H. M. Gower was near the 
top of the mountain on its south-west side, 
and the tramway ran up the branch valley, 
or ravine, as it may be called. The main 
gallery followed a seam of coal 7| feet in 
thickness, running N.N B., and dipping not 
less than 45° W.N.W. The gallery was 8 
feet wide by 10 feet high, and had, when I 
was there, penetrated between 50 and 60 
yards. A smaller gallery had been run off 
it to strike a 3J feet seam. It was intended 
from the main pne, into which trucks can be 
ran, to work laterally both upwards and 
downwards, but this had not yet been done 
to any extent. At the mouth of the mine 
was a level terrace, which had been formed 
by cutting out and filling up, on which a 
shed had been ei'ected, where coal which 
could not be at once run down — as in the 
winter when the snow is deep — was deposited. 
The staff on the place, when I was there, 
was three yakonins —who however did little 
or nothing — and 43 men, including carpen- 
ters, smiths, foremen, coolies, and 19 miners. 
Mr. Scott controlled the works, and every- 
thing seemed to be going on smoothly under 
his direction. An absence of trees renders 
the place bleak, and exposed to the full force 
of westerly winds which blow up the valley. 
Carpenters' shed, smithy, and engineers' 
shop, stood alongside the line near its lower 
end. Some of the workmen likewise lived 
there, but the miners were located in dwellings 
near the head of the main tramway, conveni- 
ently situated for work on the mine. 

The tramway ran right to the seaside at 



the village, where the coal was being deposit- 
ed in a heap ; but it was intended to erect 
sheds there. The bay at Kaiyanuma is but 
a diminutive one, having a shingle beach, 
and ledges of rock on either side. In wester- 
ly winds there is no shelter whatever, so that 
the only kind of boats which can be used for 
shipping coal are such as can be readily 
hauled out in case of bad weather. For this 
the ordinary large fishing sampa, previously 
described, are very suitable. It would neces- 
sitate great expense to construct a wharf to 
withstand the force of the sea, while a break- 
water would be a work of considerable 
magnitude. Coal might be shipped in sail- 
ing vessels from April to September, while 
steamei's might take their chance of fine 
weather at any time, bL t this is very uncer- 
tain after October. 

The above account of the Kaiyanuma coal 
mines is from my ' Journey in Tezo ' publish- 
ed in the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1872. Under the Kaitakushi various 
methods were attempted to develop these 
mines, but owing to the want of a harbour, 
the disinclination of the Japanese to allow 
their foreign experts to control the works, the 
rascality of the officials employed, and above 
all the inferior nature of the coal, the out- 
turn has never paid the government a tithe 
on the expenditure. On one occasion, indeed, 
when the foreign director visited the place 
he found the tramroad disused, and coal 
being transported on the backs of horses ; an 
inquiry into the reason for which brought to 
light the fact that the officer in charge was 
the owner of the pack animals. Of contse 
now that the railroad has been completed to 
the Poronai mine, and the coal there baa 
turned out to be so much superior, there 
remains no reason for keeping open the 
works at Kaiyanuma, so that the probability 
is they will be abandoned. Mr. Lyman 
carefully surveyed this region, together with 
the little coves of Chats and Shibui which 
it was considered might be made available 
for shipping places for the coal. Full details 
and plans will be found in Mr. Lymans elabo- 
rate reports in the Kaitakushi volume of 
1875, and two later ones on the geological 
survey of Yezo, published by the same de- 
partment in 1877. If not from an econo- 
mical point of view, these i-eports must be of 
much value tothe specialist in a geological 
way. 

When the tourist has " done " the coal- 
mines at Kaiyanuma he can, if he wants to 
see soine very fine coast scenery, and the 
weather should be favourable, take boat 
round Shakotan promontory, by doing which 
he will pass the peculiar steeple like rock 
standing on a reef off the western part of 
that cape known as O-kamoi,* probably the 
Ainu-Japanese word for a god with a 
Japanese prefix, generally designated on 
foreign charts as ' sail rock ' ; and rounding 
the north part of the cape pass the bays of 



* TJeually pronounced by Japanese Oka-moi. 
I cannot pretend to say whicli is correct. The 
next headland to the north-eastward, between 
Shakotan and Furubira is called Shima-moi. 
' Moi ' or ' Mui ' has some meaning in Ainu, as 
it is a common termination, as in ' Kombu-moi,' 
kelp gathering place ; ' Tokari-moi ' (Mororan), 
place where the seals haul out, and such like. Mr. 
Fukasi considers ' O ' in Ainu used as a prefix 
means ' is,' and that ' 0-Kamoi ' would be simply 
the place of existence of the Kamoi or deity. 
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Shakotan* and ' Furnbira, reaching Toichi 
where the land road which cuts across the 
promontory from Iwanai again gains the 
coast. The distances are approximately : — 
To'raari (Furu) 4| ri, Shakotan 8, Bikuni 4, 
Furubira ]|, Toichi 5j. Otherwise he en- 
gages pack ponies at Iwanai for Toichi, a 
distance of twelve ri, which, if it be late 
autumn or after heavy rains, he will find 
quite enough for a day's travelling. Indeed 
although the highest part of the mountain 
passed over is not more than about eleven 
hundred feet above the sea, and the I'oad is 
one on which there is a good deal of trafiBc, it 
is one of the worst in Tezo. 

Leaving Iwanai you strike at once inland 
to the eastward, at first over some open grass 
land, then into the valley qf the Horogap 
river which falls into the sea some three miles 
north of Iwanai. Here you ford the river 
which is sometimes pretty deep, pass a few 
settlers houses, and floundering about in deep 
mud-holes along a trail which bifurcates con- 
tinually in order to avoid places which have 
been badly cut up with the frequent horse 
traffic, enters a narrow valley where the 
height of the bamboo scrub is I think greater 
than I have seen it almost anywhere else in 
Yezo, and equally dense and impenetrable. 
As you get into the mountains the track, 
although of course steeper, is really better, 
because it is rocky and hard. The actual 
pass is about half way between Iwanai and 
Toichi.f The last time I travelled this route 
I found a house had been built just on the 
summit and presume it still exists. On the 
northern side you descend pretty rapidly, 
but the trail passes for some distance along 
the crest of a ridge or spur through thick 
woods of spruce mixed with deciduous trees 
and is generally in a very bad state. Ton 
here strike the upper waters of a stream 
called the Nanamakari, on which formerly 
there was an inn kept up on government 
allowance for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers called Rubispe, of the accommoda- 
tion at which I availed myself the first time 
I made the journey in very bad snowy weather 
late in November. Now, however, I think if 
it is not intended to go through to Toichi it 

* Mr. Boetmer who travelled round this coast 
partly by land and partly by native boat in 1874 
(see ' Eeports and OfBcial Letters to the Kaitaku- 
shi ') says : — " Shakotan is a place famous for the 
" production of a peculiar kind of bamboo (Arun- 
" dinaria) used by the Japanese for stems of pipes 
" and writing brushes. The place where the reeds 
" grow is situated five miles up the stream from 
" the village. It grows abundantly about there, 
" and no traveller who stops at this place leaves 
" without securing some of the peculiarly coloured 
" reeds. The colouring, the Japanese frequently 
" declare, to be characters of their own language, 
" written, as they pretend, by their gods." The 
Eev. Mr. Summers, to whom I am otherwise in- 
debted for much information, has a, Japanese 
drawing of this plant from Sakhalin, on which 
is written ' Shakotan ' as if it were the Ainu 
name. On the other hand Mr. Fukusi, who has 
looked up the matter in a book lately print d for 
the Kaitakushi, finds the explanation for the name 
of this place to be given as ' Shat ' summer, and 
' Kotan ' dwelling-place. 

t This pass is called Inao-toge and has been 
ascertained by the surveyors under Mr. Fukusi to 
be 1,130 "feet above the sea. ' Inao ' are the 
" whittled willow sticks " with shavings left 
attached to them, mentioned by Mr. Batchelor 
and all wi iters upon the Ainu. For illustrations, 
see Dr. Scheube's paper in the transactions of the 
German Asiatic Society of Japan, February 1882 ; 
Professor Dixon in the Chrysanthemum, December, 
1882, &c. 



is as well to get as far as Skarobets, where 
good quarters can be found in a pretty sitna- 
tion on the bank of the main-river. Thence 
to Toichi is about three and a half ri, not, 
as one would imagine from looking at the 
topography of the country, down the valley 
of the river, but crossing a ridge to the 
north-westward over into another valley 
which opens on the sea to the westward of 
the high bluS which marks Toichi. Thia 
detour, on a road intended as communication 
between Iwanai and Otaru, is quite unneces- 
sary, and makes the distance some miles 
more, with no counterbalancing advantage, 
than it would otherwise be if crossing the 
Nanamakari below Skarobets, it struck 
thence direct to Oshoro. Mr. Wheeler, for- 
merly of the Sapporo college, did, I under- 
stand, project a road through here, but his 
recommendations have not so far been car^ 
ried out. In this matter of means of com- 
munication in Tezo, one of the essentials in 
the development of a country, the government 
seems to exhibit the utmost indiference. 

Of late years — during the administration 
of the Kaitakushi — settlers have been estab- 
lished both in the valley at the back of Toi- 
chi, and at Furubira, and au Aidzu settle- 
ment was also located near the month of the 
Nanamakari to the eastward of Toichi bluff. 
I am unable to say whether these particular 
" colonies " meet the expectations with which 
they were founded, but I have observed that, 
as a general rule, these forced settlements, 
after the first few years of apparent prospe- 
rity, wither very rapidly, and in some cases 
almost die out. It seems evident therefore 
that attempts to plant purely agricultural 
settlements in Tezo before the coast becomes 
thickly inhabited by a permanent fishing po- 
pulation, is simply going against the ordi- 
nary desires of human nature — especially in a 
country like Japan where a precarious kind 
of industry suits the nature of the people 
better than steady ploddingemployment — and 
is not likely to be successful. The govern- 
ment would shew its wisdom, if in future, 
profiting by the experience thus gained, its 
efforts should be otherwise directed with a 
view to the encouragement of settlement. 

From Toichi to Otaru is about half a 
day's — I was going to say — easy travelling ; 
but when I call to mind the getting up 
and down the slippery clay tracks over 
the hills eastward of the pretty little 
cove of Oshoro in wet weather, I must 
omit that designation. Several villages 
besides Oshoro are passed, and there are 
some fine glimpses of bold sea-coast scenery 
to be got, including the sight of a very pecu- 
liar pinnacle rock appropriately named by the 
Japanese ' Rosoku-iwa ' or candle-rock. The 
rolling hills passed over as you near Otarn 
are bare of trees, and indeed for some dis- 
tance inland till the higher mountain slopes 
are reached, a feature which will be found 
hardly repeated in Tezo ; and so dissimilar 
is it to nearly all other parts of the island, 
that I am inclined to doubt that it can be 
accounted for through natural causes, but 
am more inclined to believe that the greater 
part has been originally covered with forest, 
which has been exterminated owing to the 
demand for firewood in this great fishing 
district for boiling down herring ; while sub- 
sequently the young growth has been kept 
down by burning the old grass as the Japa- 
nese always do in spring for the purpose of 
creatmg good pasturage for their horses. 
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The only question would seem to be whether 
this part of the coast has been resorted to 
for fishing sufficiently long to cause this 
amount of deforestation. 

The road does not follow the coast line to 
Otarn, but across the rolling hills inside of 
Takashima head, which forms the northern 
and western protection to the bay, and des- 
cends into that part of the town known as 
Irunai, Otaru, being really composed of three 
places Otaru proper — formerly called accoxd- 
ing to Aino Otavunai, Irunai, and 'I'emia, 
extending about three miles round the shore 
of the bay. This place has for many years 
been one of importance, owing to the amount 
of herring which are taken in spring at and 
about it; its proximity to the great salmon 
district of the Isikari ; and it being really the 
only safe anchorage at all seasons on the west 
coast of Tezo. The town has increased very 
much of late years ; and now that it is the port 
of Papporo, and the projected shipping jjlace 
for the produce of the Poronai coal mines, 
with which it is now connected by the rail- 
way extension beyond Sapporo, it must take 
a position on Tezo only second to Hakodate. 
The best view of the place is obtained from 
sea-ward as you come in towards the an-, 
chorage, but you can get nearly as good 
a one by ascending the highlands beyond 
Temia in the direction of Takashima head. 
The variation in the form of the ground on 
which the town is builf, the steep bluffs and 
nests of peculiar rocks, with intervening 
stretches of sand-beach, with the high moun- 
tains rising behind it, and the picturesque 
shore running towards Kamoikotan rocky 
precipice, altogether make up a beautiful 
picture. 

Arrived here the traveller, who will pro- 
bably have become pretty well tired of riding 
pack-ponies, can be transported by the iron 
horse the intervening twenty-two miles to 
Sapporo. 

XVI. 

The Moroean eoute to, Sapporo. 

. The selection of Sapporo* as the site for 
the capital of Tezo — otherwise called Hok- 
kaido — under the T2!aitakushi, necessitated 
a road to connect it with the south. It is on 
this road that the traveller now leaves Hako- 
date, and after reaching the village of Kamida 

* This mode of spelling may he objected to, but 
is that now generally adopted in English, If we 
were to follow the Icana literally it would be 
•Satsuporo/ but to a stranger such would not 
represent the sound intended. Mr. Aston in his 
Grammar of the Japanese Written Language, says : — 

" In modern Japanese, and in Chinese words, 
" isu, except when it begins a word, is usually 
"assimilated in pronunciation to a Jc, s, ov p tol- 
" lowing. Thus shitsu-so is read shisso ; satsu- 
". shan, sasshari ; shutsu-hin, shukhin ; Nitsu-pon, 
" Nippon, &c. This has caused tsu to become re- 
" garded as a mere phonetic sign of the doubling 
"of a letter, and is not unfrequently used by 
" modern writers when the doubling has resulted 
" from the assimilation of other letters than tsu." — 
We cannot have a better authority. The Ainu 
pronunciation, as I catch it is ' Basporo,' or ' Sats^ 
poro,' but that is now a matter of no moment 
because the Japanese having adopted it as the 
name of a ' ken ' and spelt it as they considered 
proper, we have only to come as near the intended 
sownd as we can get. Actually, however, as Mr. 
Fukusi has determined, the word in Ainu is ' Sasi- 
poro,' — ' Sasi ' meaning spent-salmon, and ' poro ' 
many; these natives having formerly frequented 
the place for taking these fish with which -the small 
streams and side-creeks of the river abounded dur- 
ing the spawning season. 



at the outskirts of the town, strikes across 
a boggy flat to the terrace lands of the lower 
slopes of the mountains, travelling along on 
these in a general northerly direction. The 
road is straight and uninteresting, and is 
only varied by occasional descents into the 
narrow valleys of small mountain streams 
which flow towards a great swamp ou the 
left hand and ultimately find their way into 
the sea. The view along this road, however^ 
of the extensive bay and mountains on its 
western side opposite Hakodate head, with 
a good look into the Strait of Tsugaru, and 
the valley or plain immediately below, is very 
fine. A few houses are scattered along the 
roadside, but the small villages with their 
orchards and gardens through which the 
former track led, are left to the right by -the 
direct course the road takes towards Nanai. 
This place is ten miles from Hakodate, and 
according to Captain Bridgford 200 feefc 
above the sea. It is prettily situated over- 
looking the plain, and is the site of a govern- 
ment experimental farm, where there is rather 
an imposing array of buildings, including a 
large ofllce, ofiicials' houses, a great barn, 
stables, cattle sheds, flour mill &c. ; and a 
good deal of land under cultivation with 
foreign crops, as well as orchards and fruit 
gardens, and nurseries for forest trees. Its 
maintenance is a considerable item in the 
government accounts, as all such establish- 
ments must necessarily be when encumbered 
by a host of officials. However, as it was 
never contemplated to be a paying concern^ 
but to serve as an example to the farmers 
of the country, and as a sort of school of 
agriculture for the benefit of the rising gene- 
ration, with a view of inducing the adoption 
of a style of farming which might be success- 
fully pursued in Tezo, it is to be hoped thafc 
some indirect return will accrue from tha 
expenditure. 

The history of Nanai is singular. In 
the first place under the Tokagawa govern- 
ment, Mr. Gaertner — brother of the then 
Prussian Consul at Hakodate— was engaged 
at an annual salary of about four thousand 
dollars, to start a farm there on foreign 
system. Seeds, plants, agricultural imple- 
ments, and everything necessary to carry on 
on apretty extensive scale being impi.rted. On 
the re-establishment of the government after 
the war of the restoration, an arrangement 
was entered into with the then governor of 
Hakodate by which Mr. Gaertner, taking over 
what was on the place at a nominal value, 
received a concession o£ the land for a lon^ 
term, not only under very favourable condi- 
tions, but the terms of the agreement gave 
him, in addition to the right of residence oat- 
side the limits of a treaty port, certain privi- 
leges such as had hitherto been conceded to 
no foreigner in Japan. Mr. Gaertner obtain- 
ed from Germany a few farming experts and 
their families, who of themselves did not 
amount to anything, but it became mooted 
that these were but the forerunners of a num- 
ber of others who would be brought out 
under the auspices of the German government 
to form a settlement ; but what alarmed the 
Japanese government most, was a report in- 
dustriously spread and apparently more or 
less believed in official quarters, that German 
women under such favourable circumstances 
as they would be placed in in Tezo, would bear 
children — and not always only one at a time — 
three times in twelve months. Mr. Gaertner 
was not getting on so well as he had calculated. 
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and in fact, though this was not generally 
known, was in a financial strait. It is 
almost needless also to say, that the usual 
diplomatic jealousy was aroused, and this 
German concession was made a handle for 
endeavouring to obtain similar privileges for 
other nationalities, and the government was 
made to believe it had fallen into a false 
position. Not only this, but the successes 
of the Germans over the French in the war 
■which was then almost brought to a close, 
doubtless had effect on the ofBcial mind. 
The outcome was most fortunate and op- 
portune for Mr. Gaertner. The government 
bought him out by payment of a sum of be- 
tween sixty and seventy thousand dollars ; 
and so ended the "foreign occupation" of 
Nanai. The farm as it then existed was but 
a patch upon what it is now ; indeed Mr. 
Gaertner never had but a very limited 
amount of land under cultivation, and the 
few buildings he erected have long since 
disappeared in the general improvement and 
extension of the place. 

From Nanai the road descends gradually 
into the northern portion of the Ono valley,* 
passes near some scattered dwellings below 
park-like slopes dotted with chestnut and 
oak, known as the village of Fujiyama, and 
enters the hills at Toge-no-shta about thir- 
teen-and-a-half miles from Hakodate. Thence 
it winds up a wooded valley by a moderate 
ascent, gains a ridge, and is then graded 
along the steep side of a deep ravine till the 
Leight of land between the bay of Hakodate 
and the lakes which drain towards Volcano 
Bay is reached, about nine hundred feet above 
the sea. Before the actual summit is gained, 
the traveller will do well to pause and look 
back, by which he will get a distant view 
of Hadodate standing out like an island in 
Tsugaru strait, seen right down a valley 
closed in on either hand by wooded hills. If 
he knows where to turn a few yards off the 
road moreover, he will be rewai-ded also by 
a better view of the large lake and the volcano 
of Komagatake beyond it, its wooded points 
and islands, and the grass covered slopes on 
its right, than he will obtain from any point 
on the road ; and as often as I have looked 
on this view I remain of the opinion that it 
is one of the finest in Tezo. 

Descending the northern side of the pass, 
the road has been skilfully carried with an 
easy grade following the indentations of the 
hill sides, not down to the large lake Ko- 
numa, but heading a steep valley, crosses 
over, but without any ascent, the divide 
between two, and comes immediately upon 
the smaller lake known as Junsai-numa. 
In this pleasant situation are a couple of 

* The village of Ono lies on the other side of 
the valley from that taken by the present main- 
road. It is Hi miles from Hakodate, at the 
opening' of a branch valley which the direct road 
for Bsashi follows up (See 'Distances on Travelled 
Eoutes in Tezo.' Japan Gagette 16th September, 
1882) past the old lead mines. These mines were 
in full work when I first visited the place in 1861. 
The following year Professor Blake and Mr. Pum- 
pelly were employed by the government to report 
upon the mineral resources of southern Tezo, and 
they visited this and other places, not, however, 
going north of Iwanai. An abstract of Professor 
Blake's report appears as an introduction to the 
-volume of ' Reports and Official Letters to the 
Kaitakushi.' These Ichi-no-watari lead mines 
■were soon after that abandoned, owing to the very 
small yield (66 tons in three years) which they 
afforded notwithstanding the amount of labour 
employed. 



inns with fair accommodation, a favourite 
resort for tourists who have but a few days 
to devote to Hakodate and its vicinity. It 
makes a good head-quarters from which to 
visit the volcano, or explore the lakes or 
■woods in the vicinity. The distance from 
Hakodate is slightly over eighteen miles. 
The whole region round about the lakes 
and volcano is in a state of nature, and the 
remaining ten miles of road to Mori situated 
on the shore of Volcano Bay is through 
forest. There are some ups and downs on 
this road, and several cuttings through banks 
of pumice and volcanic ash of which the 
whole district is composed. The accumula- 
tion of vegetable mould on the surface is of 
varying thickness, depending on the approach 
or otherwise to the slopes of the volcano, or 
the form of the land, vegetable matter having 
of course generally collected most in the 
hollows. Where there is hardly more than 
cinder partially covered with ■ patches of 
moss, the vegetation is but scanty, small 
birch predominating ; but otherwise, oaks, 
maples, and other forest trees, are of fair 
growth, and seem to thrive on a very 
thin surface soil. In the lower and 
Bwampy bottoms, alders, swamp-alder, ash, 
elm, and a number of smaller trees grow 
luxuriantly, while the rough-barked poplar 
or ' cotton-wood ' attains a large, size. Three 
principal streams are crossed, namely, the 
Sikonope which connects the smaller with 
the larger lake ; Akai-kawa, another feeder 
of the latter ; and a third which falls into 
Volcano Bay westward of Komagatake. On 
ascending out of the deep valley of the last, 
the road is out out of a steep bank which 
affords a fine section of the successive strata 
of pumice and vegetable mould, displaying 
at a glance the history of the successive 
eruptions of the volcano, and intervening 
periods of quiescence for ages back, in un- 
mistakeable language. 

A ride through these woods late in the 
season when the maples, birches, mountain- 
ash, and other trees are assuming, under the 
influence of an occasional night frost, their 
bright autumnal tints, is very delightful. 
Nor is it much less so in spring when the 
variation in the different shades of green is 
still distinct, and before the beautiful wild 
flowering cherry, ' and great magnolia blos- 
soms have gone off. The present wide 
pumice road, with the larger trees cleared on 
either side for the sake of the telegraph 
line, is not nearly so pleasant as when 
the trail, as it used to be, wound about be- 
tween and under overhanging foliage which 
afforded a good protection against the sun's 
rays, and on a fine summer's night caused 
a deep gloom which it was delightful to ride 
through. 

After getting out of the river-valley just 
mentioned, you approach the sea over a piece 
of open scrub-covered country which slopes 
down towards the bay shore, where some 
tumuli-looking mounds, from which the 
place probably takes it name, marks the vil- 
lage of Mori. There is a long street full of 
inns for the accommodation of travellers, 
who necessarily pass through in numbers, as 
two routes branch from here ; and a wooden 
pier one of the earlier works of the Kaitaku- 
shi in connection with the Sapporo road, but 
of which a third or so has been washed bodily 
away within the last two years. Here you 
await your opportunity to cross the bay to 
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Mororan by steamer, or passage-junk, or 
schooner as the case may be. Ordinarily a 
small steamer runs daily ; but, subject to 
the diseases which affect Japanese steamers 
generally, she is not unfrequently laid up for 
repairs, and is occasionally withdrawn from 
the line for other service. One of the sights 
at Mori is the side of the volcano when light- 
ed up by a bright sunset. The rose and 
violet tints are sometimes splendid ; and at 
Mori you are just in the right position to 
catch the reflection. 

Beyond Mori the northern land-route fol- 
lows the shore of the bay, and is that taken 
by travellers to reach Sitsze Iwanai and other 
places on the west coast north of cape Mota, 
which was the subject of the preceding 
chapter. It is that, also which must be 
followed as far as Oshamambe if the traveller 
prefers passing round the head of Volcano 
Bay in place of crossing by sea to Mororan, 
which is the route taken by the telegraph 
line,' and will be described later. 

The distance across from Mori to Mororan 
is about twenty-seven statute miles, about 
two-thirds of which distance is fairly exposed 
to the swell of the Pacific which sometimes 
rolls in quite heavily. The passage, however, 
is usually made without any difficulty, be- 
cause, if there should be no steamer run- 
ning at the time, the captains of the small 
craft which then run are generally careful 
enough not to make a start unless the 
wind and weather favours them, so that 
the passage is generally performed in a few 
hours, unless you should become becalmed 
mid-way, when it may be protracted into the 
night. The course across is about north- 
east, until you make the bay, where yon have 
Daikokn-sbima a small high island right in 
the entrance, and the bold and broken shore 
of the peninsula on the right. After passing 
the island a bluff hummock is rounded, and 
you run up along the high wooded shore of 
this pretty harbour right into a protected 
nook at the sonth.-eastern extremity, where 
is situated the modern settlement called 
Shin-Mororan, to distinguish it from the old 
village on the northern shore now known as 
Kiu-Mororan, and where in former times the 
passage boats ran to before there was any 
road on the peninsula. Mororan is also 
known by its Ainu appellation of Tokarimoi, 
-meaning * seal-landing;' while the harbour 
probably takes the name of Edomo (Endermo 
of the foreign charts) from one of the for- 
mer Afnu settlements on its shore. 

The peninsula is generally high and thickly 
wooded ; but there are some bare patches. 
The highest hill is that immediately above 
the village five hundred and fifty feet above 
the sea. There are some large stretches of 
swamp along the eastern side of the bay 
which is shallow, and in places these extend 
nearly across the isthmus which connects 
with the main-land. A single street runs 
up the hill from the landing place on to 
high ground overlooking the harbour, whence 
a road is scarped out of the side of a hill 
connecting with the lower eastern end of the 
village. The place is little more than a col- 
lection of inferior inns, where travellers are 
charged in inverse ratio to the accommodation 
afforded. It seems a pity that so miserable 
a place should occupy so nice a situation. 

Passing out of the village the shoal part 
of the head of the harbour is rounded where 
only about half a mile of land separates it 
from the ocean. Then the road ascends the 



hills through which it winds very prettily 
for some miles, until getting beyond the 
wooded region it passes over grass covered 
slopes along near the outer shore-line, where 
if you leave it for a few yards, you will 
get some fine views of a rocky and 
picturesque coast. After travelling three ri 
you reach a small river with a bridge and a 
few houses called Washibets, near which the 
telegraph line which runs around Volcano 
Bay, comes on to the road to form the loop 
for connecting Mororan ; and farther on as 
you follow a straight road running parallel 
to an almost equally straight beach in a 
north-east direction, you may observe a nar- 
row track branching Off to the left, which is 
that which leads to old Mororan and around 
the bay.* Two ri of this straight road carries 
you to Horobets, where you may wade or 
ferry the river, which issues from a fine valley 
to the north-west, according to the state of 
the water, and arrive at the first post station 
from Mororan. Looking back from here 
Komagatake Volcano is seen bearing south- 
west, right over the high land of Mororan 
peninsula. 

Horobets is one of the old fishing stations, 
which were formerly maintained by the lessees 
of the coast in such good style. It stands 
close to the beach on a level strip of land 
intervening between the wooded hills and 
the sea. Since the traffic induced by the 
new road has become augmented, several 
other houses besides the old ' quaisho ' 
have sprung up. In following this route 
this is the first place where the traveller 
finds a regular Ainu settlement, which, as 
he may expect to find as comfortable quarters 
here as anywhere on the road, he well do 
well to take the opportunity of examining 
at leisure. Their huts are scattered round 
about pretty close, to the post-house. There 
are said to be about three hundred souls. 
The chances are also that the guide who goes 
with the horses will be an Aino, and if one 
wants an opportunity to- see these people in 
their element, watch should be kept in the 
morning for the horses being driven into the 
corral in front of the station, which is always 
a wild, and sometimes, when the animals are 
given to be obstinate, quite an exciting scene. 

Beyond Horobets the level pumice road, 
three and a half fathoms wide, continues on 
in a direct line of north-east on the narrow 
flat between the sea-shore and a wooded 
mountain region on the left hand. Abutting 
upon this strip are steep walls of volcanic 
rock which have the appearance of having 
at one time formed the shore-line, as they 
actually do farther on where the road 
mounts by a heavy cutting.f The effect 



* See TravelleA routes vn Tezo. Japan Gazette, 
16 September 1882. 

t It is perhaps hardly fair to detract from the 
' original ' scientific value of that pleasantly writ- 
ten book entitled Vribeaien Tracks in Japan. If the 
reader, however, will compare some passages in it 
which relate to the land gaining on the sea, and 
the tendency of the rivers along this portion of the 
coast of Tezo to turn towards the south at their 
mouths, with Captain (now Colonel) Bridgford's 
Journey in Yezo published in the ' Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society of Japan ' for 1873 and 74, and 
with Mr. Lyman's General Report on the Geology of 
Yesso published by the Kaitakushi in 1877, he will 
find a very marked ' resemblance.' Captain Bridg- 
ford says : — 

" For the next seventeen miles the road runs 
parallel to coast line and on a dead level, here the 
coast has gained laud to a great extent at some 
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b{ rain on the light cinder and pumice, 
is each ttiat the ' road here; where it is 
very steep, is almost constantly out of re- 
pair. A short distance over a wooded ter- 
race bring you immediately above the deep 
wild glen of the Noboribets river, which 
comes rushing down in a succession of 
rapids, with its sulphur-coloured water. The 
road here descends by another cutting and 
crosses, by a bridge where there are a couple 
of houses, about four miles from Horobets. 
There is here a little plain shut in from the 
sea by some hiirh knolls, and bounded inland 
by wooded hills, quite a secluded place. 

very recent period. The old beach, cilifEs, head- 
lands and bays are distinctly visible, in some places 
they are now two or three miles from the sea. This 
new formation appears to consist of an enormous 
bed of pumice, this is covered by a thin skin of 
veg-,etable mould the result I should think of about 
twenty-five years' vegetation." 

' " Since reaching the coast I have observed that 
all the streams, on nearing the beach turn south 
and run for some distance parallel to it before 
they discharge into the sea. This denotes that 
there prevails a current along this part of the coast 
setting to the southward." 

Without endorsing Captain Bridgford's view as 
to the reason given for this latter peculiarity, 
which I believe will be found rather in the set of 
the swell of the ocean with regard to the direction 
of the coast-line, I will quote Mr. Lyman on the 
gain' of the land. He remarks : — 

" Around a great part of the shores of the Island, 
but especially on the south-east coast, there are 
plains that may be regarded as New Alluvium or 
at least corresponding to it in age ; but they are 
perhaps too sandy to be compared in fertility to a 
river bottom. Indeed such a plain for fifty miles 
or more east of Moroian is very barren; owing, 
however, to the special fact that it is covered with 
layers of pumice that have been thrown out from 
time to time by the Tarumai Tolcauo. Bat at a lit- 
tle depth there (in some places, if not everywhere, 
only a foot) there is a deep rich-loo]feing black soil, 
the result of the growth and decay of grasses and 
of -the decomposition of the pumice through a long 
period of yqlcanic inactivity. Possibly the shallow 
superficial deposit of undecomposed pumice rpight 
be in some measure removed, or by very deep plow- 
ing so mixed with the underlying soil as to reclaim 
that wide space, whi(Jh is now little better than a 
desert, and turn it into rich farming land. 

" The coast plains seem to be but ten or fifteen 
feet alpove the level of the sea, and they are per- 
haps ' raised beaches,' showing that the Island 
has been recently raised to that height above the 
level of the sea. Very often the hills behinrl such 
a plain show by the shape of their steep bluff like 
frcint th^t the sea once washed their feet. Look- 
ing down, however, towards sunset on such a plain 
fl^oin the hills east of Oshamambe, at the head of 
Volcano Bay, where the shore has for several miles 
a broad and gentle curve, a number of equally long 
and beautiful curves parallel to it and brought into 
relief by the western light may be seen, formed by 
ridges like huge winrows, along the plain for many 
scores of 'yards back from the sea'. It is clear that 
such laiia and the now more level land behind 
(and it seems of about the same height as all the 
other coast plains of Tesso) has been formed by 
the action of the sea rather than of rivers or of a 
wholesale raising of the Island. The ridges have 
been raised one after another by remarkably heavy 
storms or stormy seasons; and the space between 
has been gradually filled in and levelled up by the 
wind and rain and such causes. The wind as well 
as the waves may also have helped to raise the 
ridges in the first place. The space. outside the 
newest ridge is slo«ly widened by the ordinary 
waves and tides and currents constantly bringing 
sand from the neighboring rooty headlands, stir- 
ring it up time and again, and gradually throwing 
it .higher and higher upon the shore out of the 
future reach of the water; The level of the plain 
then comes to mark the highest possible action of 
the sea just as the level of a river bottom at length 
reaches the level of the highest floods. It is a 
striking illustratipn of the land forming powers of 
the sea, whioli tends to. fill up the hollow parte of 
tte coast." - 



Were it drained, as - 1 imagine it could be, it 
would make a favourable site far a farm or 
cattle ranch, there being a good deal of only 
lightly timbered land back , among the hills 
suitable for pasture. 

The traveller pressing on for Sapporo or 
the sonth-east coast, for the road is one for 
the first forty miles or so from Morbran, does 
not halt at Noboribets, but crosses the little 
plain, ascends the up lands on the far side of 
it, after crossing which lie comes upon' the 
sea at the mouth of a small river where are 
two or three houses known as Aiyiro, about 
three miles distant. But any one desirous 
of visiting the hot-springs Up the Noboribets 
should have engaged his horses for the pur- 
pose at the last post-station, Horobets. Then 
his guide will leave the main road at the 
Noboribets river and strike at once inland 
over some steep but not heavily, wooded 
ridges by a narrow trail. After that it drops 
into the deep narrow valley of the norther- 
most branch of the Noboribets. In all about 
an hour and a quarter slow riding will take 
you to the hot springs, about four and a half 
miles from the sea. The stream is a moun- 
tain torrent of an alum or bluish-milk color. 
Though tinging the rocks where it runs 
swiftly, a rust color, in other places where the 
water is still, it deposits a greenish sediment. 
There are a couple of houses with the usual 
indifferent accommodation to be found at 
bathing establishments in Tezo. The whole 
stream here is quite warm. The tanks are 
fed by nearly boiling water that issues out 
of various springs along the banks, and the 
supply is so great ;that it would be possible 
to supply baths enough to wash all the 
inhabitants of the island. A little higher 
up the valley are some ragged red' and yel- 
low cliffs and banks, round about which are, 
I was told, many other and larger springs 
than those near the houses, which are doubt- 
less worth examination. The place is sur- 
rounded by high wooded mountains on all 
sides, and is as wild and secluded as anyone 
could wish for. The people who own the 
baths told me they did not stay there in 
winter, as, at such season, there is iisually 
about six feet of snow. In returning to the 
main road it is only necessary, if you have a 
good guide, to follow the track towards 
Noboribets about half way back, and then 
branch off across a pretty piece of rolling 
country nowhere heavily wooded, and come 
out on the high land near Aiyiro, which 
distance is little if any more thaii by the othei* 
trail. ' ..: . 

From Aiyiro it is about a couple of; miles 
to where you cross the Sikiu river, in order to 
do which a slight detour is made inland. This 
is the second, Horobets being the first, 
unbridged river on this road, and is forded, 
or crossed, by a flying-bridge ferry, according 
to the state of the water. When this ro^d 
was laid out, bridges were constructed ^t 
nearly every river, but they were such in- 
secure structures that many were swept away, 
by the first freshet. Indeed, it would require 
really good work to withstand the sudden 
floods which occur on all the rivers along this,, 
part of the coast, not only because of the 
short distances the mountains which feed them 
stand back from the coast, but also from the 
nature of their beds, which are for a great 
part only the washings from a volcanic region , 
and consequently of an untenacions and shift- 
ing nature. Ijooking up, the valley of the 
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Sikin, yon get a fine view of ragged moun- 
tains, and both up this and that of the 
Shiraoi, yon see some high cliffs like the 
sides of cratersj the remains of a once active 
volcanic region. Indeed from Volcano Bay 
on the south, stretching to the weat-coast, 
and including the high promontory of Shako- 
tan, is all one great mass of volcanic moun- 
tains, bounded by that depression which ex- 
tends across Tezo fro-m where the valley of 
lower Iskari touches the north-west coast 
*°. ^"^"*3 o» tl^e south, and which it is 
within the range of probability may once 
have existed as a strait dividing Tezo into 
two parts. 

There are few if any features of interest 
on the straight pumice road on to??ards Shi- 
raoi. Before reaching that place you cross a 
rather deep creek called the Ojui'o, where, if 
the bridge is broken down, a not anfrequent 
occurrence, you may have some trouble 
floundering thi-oagh its muddy bottom, and 
possibly if it is in flood have to carry your 
baggage over a single beam which may re- 
main of the bridge, and let the Aino guide 
ford with the horses at the most favourable 
place he can find. If in a hurry to get for- 
•wai'd, a delay of this kind is very vexatious, 
and one cannot help heaping any amount of 
abuse upon the heads of the officials whose 
duty, if it is anyone's duty, it is to look after 
the maintenance of the highways, or who took 
the squeeze out of the contract when tlio 
bridge was first constructed or last repaired. 
I may have been especially anfortunate in 
this matter, b'lt have frequently experienced 
Buoh delays ; and when suffering such annoy- 
ance have thought I should like to see an 
official hung up at each bridge, not so much 
as a punishment for his individual delin- 
quency, but more as an example pour encour- 
ager les autres. 

There are some peculiar detatched mounds, 
partly rocky and wooded, in the valley of the 
Shiraoi river, a good sized stream in a broad 
bed, which is for ever changing its form and 
scooping out new channels or reverting to 
old ones abandoned for a time. No bridge 
has been attempted here. The present post- 
house, and some hotels of rather pretentious 
appeai'ance but where the accommodation is 
inferior, stand alongside the road, which is 
here perhaps nearly a mile back from the 
sea. Formerly the stopping place was at 
the ' quaisho ' close to the sea near the river 
mouth, then in existence as a fishing station. 
Both here, and at Sikiu already mentioned, 
there are a good many Ainu ; but beyond this 
a gap occurs in the continuity of these abori- 
ginal settlements along this coast of about 
thirty miles, so that the visitor who is not 
making an extended journey should gain all 
the insight he can into the habits and 
customs of this peculiar people, before going 
farther on the coast route, or even to- 
wards Sapporo. Moreover, should he in- 
tend to visit the Ainu settled on the lower 
Iskari, he must bear in mind that those 
whom he meets there are for a great part not 
actual Tezo Ainu, but were brought there by 
the government from their native places on 
Sakhalin when Japan's half share of that 
island was bartered off to Russia against 
some worthless Kuril islands. 

After clearing the woods which extend a 
short distance beyond Shiraoi, a low flat 
country is passed over for about fourteen 
miles to Tomakomai. There is a good deal 



of swamp, and several small streams and 
ditches, with long narrow ponds which dur- 
ing the season are plentifully supplied with 
wild-fowl. On the beach are numbers of 
fishing huts, generally heaped up all around 
with firewood used for boiling down the 
'Iwashi,' for which fishing this district is 
famous.* There is no actual village, and 
only an occasional house on the roadside. The 
place takes the name of Tarnmai, from 
the active volcano which stands a few miles 
back and is in sight along the whole route. 
It is but a few years since the last eruption 
(8 February, 1874J, the ash from which can 
still be seen covering a good deal of the 
ground, but owing to the rapid growth of 
grass and other vigitation is most noticeable 
on the roofs of the houses. Tliis mountain 
is twenty-seven miles due south of Sapporo, 
but still some of the lighter ash was observed 
to fall there, while a good deal of pumice was 
washed up on the southern shore of Volcano 
Bay. According to Lyman the lip of the 
outer crater is about 3,000 feet above the 
sea. 

By reaching Tomakomaif the traveller will 
have completed half the distance between 
Mororan and Sapporo, and com-e to where the 
main road to the latter turns inland, while 
the coast trail continues on to Tubuts and 
beyond. It is a place which sprung up with 
the building of the road, and is nothing 
more than a collection of inns and a few 
shops existing on what they make out of 
passing travellers. It has no attractions, 
being situated near the sea-bsach where it is 

* I have elsewhere remarked upon the littls 
that has been seieuf^ifioally determined regarding 
the fresh-water fish of Yezo, and the same holds 
good as to sea fishes. Commercially speaking the 
principal fish taken are the 'Iwashi' — usudly 
called Sardine, at Hakodate in winter. Volcano 
Bay and south-east coast in summ r : — ' Nisiu,' 
herring, a great run nearly all round the coast in 
spring, and an autumn run alfeo at Hakodata.: — 
• Saba,' mackerel, a small sized fish caught by rod 
and line at Hakodate in summer : — ' Shka,' smelt, 
Hakodate and Akish Bays .in summer : — ■ Tara,' 
cod, a winter fish at Hakodate, but obtained later 
in the cooler water of the west coast about Iwanai 
and Otaru ; — ' Buri,' a kind of bonito caught in 
large quantity during the cod season at the eastern 
entrance of Tsugaru Strait ■.^—' Maguro,' albicore, 
netted on the shores of Volcano Bay : — ' Kasbe,' 
skate or ray, split and dried like cod : — several 
kinds of flounders and other flat-fish, including the 
holibut especially numerous about Nemoro : — - 
rock-cod, eels, and several other fish suitable for 
table use. ' Awabi,' ear-shell fish ; ' Iriko,' tre- 
pang or beche-de-mer; and ' Ika,' cuttlefish (' Suru- 
me ' in the dried state), are all exported in quan- 
tity to China. The 'Tako/ octopus, is taken 
largely on rocky shores, and much eaten by the 
Japanese in the boiled state. Several kinds of 
clams and other bivalves are found in shallow 
water, but the oyster seems confined to the lagoons 
at the eastern part of the island, and on the north- 
east coast. Shrimps and good sized prawns are 
found in certain localities, and small crabs are 
Common, but lobsters and sea-water crafish seem 
to be unknown. The deservedly renowned ' Tai ' 
(very similar to the ' Snapper ' of New Zealand) 
has of late years been taken in the Strait of Tsu- 
garu by some immigrant fishermen from the 
south ; and there is no doubt that as Yezo becomes 
populated, many deep-sea fish will be found to 
inhabit those waters, which the abundance of shore 
fishes, has hitherto necessitated no special search 
being made for. 

f This name would probably, according to Ainu, 
be more correctly spelt Tomakmai, but as in bo 
many other cases, the Japanese method — inserting 
the additional vowel — has become recognised. It 
is perhaps hardly necessary to remark that in hana, 
the sound as above, could not be given. 
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low, straight, and sandy, on an open swampy 
patch of country which extends for miles. 
Changing horses here, or hiring a small 
two wheeled cart, or an equally uncom- 
fortable four-wheeled ' basha,' the travel- 
ler will find the next twelve miles of 
road in a northerly direction the most 
monotonous and uninteresting in the 
whole of Tezo, unless he can find diver- 
sion in counting the telegi-aph poles, or sees 
anything of interest in half dead alders 
standing in swamp. He will pass near the 
edge of a reedy lake, a great resort for 
swans at the right season, and then skirt 
along the edge of wooded pumice terraces, 
touching the Tubuts river, which is fed out 
of ravines cutting in between these terraces, 
and be glad when he reaches Bibi, a small 
collection of houses situated at the foot of a 
terrace, and near the principal source of the 
river. Here is a cannery, established by the 
government for preserving venison, but the 
use of which has become obsolete, owing to 
the deer seldom if ever now resorting to this 
part of the country. Thence ascending by a 
cutting to the level of the plateau five miles 
more of a straight pumice road through a 
forest principally of small oak, and the 
station of Chitosi is reached. 

Formerly known as Ohitosi-kawa, this was 
the place where, having reached it from 
Tubuts by land, the traveller embarked in 
canoe on the clear waters of a rapid river, 
the source of which is a lake about fourteen 
miles south-westward at the foot of the 
volcano of Iniwa, and descended to the 
Iskari, and thence to the north-west coast. 
This can still be done, as there are a number 
of Ainu who have canoes here^ but it must 
be looked on simply as a pleasure route, the 
laore direct one now being of course to Sap- 
poro by road and thence by rail to Otaru. 
The former ' quaisho ' which stood here has 
given way to an inferior ' honjin ' and post- 
house, and some smaller inns which afford 
not the best kind of accomodation. The 
distance to Sapporo is twenty four miles by 
the road, north-westerly. 

Crossing the river by a substantial wooden 
bridge the road takes a bee-line across coun- 
try. The general run of it is level, but evei'y 
now and then you dip into a hollow and out 
again to find youself on the same line cut 
straight through the woods. It is not until 
approaching a small settlement in the valley 
of the Izari, where is a government summer 
pasture for cattle, that any open country is 
met with. Such patches, when you do happen 
upon them, are very park-like in appearance, 
vrith their scattered oak trees and long ' kaya ' 
grass mixed with fern. These places, however, 
although they would naturally attract the 
unsuspicious selector of land, have generally 
a comparatively poor and stony soil.* 

* The traveller along taia road may probably 
observe, as well aa on the south-east coast, a num- 
ber of deep narrow trenches, which he would have 
a difficulty in accounting for were he not informed 
that the Japanese government for the last two or 
three years has carried on a war against locusts. 
These insects — a kind of large flying grasshopper- 
appeared fii'st in the region of the Tokachi, and have 
year by year worked down southward and west- 
ward. In 1881 considerable flights reached Sap- 
poro by the 21st of August. They did not do much 
damage, but many deposited their eggs there. 
These of course germinated the following summer, 
and numbers of people were employed catching 
them while in their un-winged stage. The flights 
which came from a distance in 1883, reached bap- 



The next station is called Shimamap, from 
its being located in the deep narrow valley 
of the Shimamap. Here yon pass over the 
highest part of this road, and from a point 
or two on it obtain extensive views over the 
Iskari valley and even as far as Sapporo. 
After diving down into the bottom where 
you change horses at the post-house, yon 
ascend out of it by a steep road scarped 
out of a thick bed of pumice and cinder. 
Again you enter the straight cut through 
the vroods, only varied by a dip every now 
and then into deep hollows in the bot- 
toms of which are small clear running 
streams, and a few of larger dimensions, 
down which logs of spruce timber are run 
as far as the road, where they are cut up into 
boards or split for shingles, or otherwise 
hauled into Sapporo on bullock trucks for 
building purposes. The largest of these 
streams is the Atzisbets-^-usually called Ashi- 
bets — some miles farther up which the go- 
vernment has a shingling mill run by .water 
power, near higher ground where the spruce 
trees ai'e most plentiful. 

Just a ri before reaching Sapporo one o£ 
the farming settlements established by the 
Kaitakushi is passed through, and thence a 
straight road leads to a combination-truss 
bridge which spans the rapid running Toyo- 
hira River, and Sapporo is entered at its 
south-east corner. 

XVII. 

West of Cape Erimo. 

Tomakomai and Tubuts both lie in that 
bight on the south coast of Tezo between 
Volcano Bay and Cape Erimo ; they are 
about seven-and-a-half miles apart. The 
whole region is a swampy flat mostly bare 
of timber, terminating in an exposed .sandy 
beach extending for a long distance with 
little deviation from an east and west line. 
Besides being swampy the soil is largely 
composed of pumice or volcanic cinder, 
except near the actual shore where are sand 
dunes thrown up by the combined action of 
wind and waves, backed by well defined 
parallel ridges marking ancient shore-lines. 
These are generally covered with a growth of 
rose-bushes and other dwarfed shrubs, but 
sometimes only with short grass and prostrate 
herbage forming excellent lines of trail. 

If the traveller coming from the south in- 
tends pi-oceeding along this coast, he will 
leave the main road between Mororan and 

poro on the 8th of August, were very thick by 
the 12th. When exceedingly numerous they destroy 
every green thing they can find. During the latter 
year the government sent a considerable number 
of prisoners to Yezo for this war. The expenditure 
in 1881 was put do«n as eighteen thousand yen, 
and the estimated slaughter as one thousand koku, 
or say one hundred and fifty tons. A far larger 
appropriation was made for the following year, but 
the results I am not acquainted with. Of course the 
•whole thing is a farce. The idea of stamping-out 
locusts by catching them. But it gives employment, 
and a chance of squeezing, to a host of officials, and 
so gains one end probably kept In view by the 
rulers of this officially overburdened country. The 
Ainu make quite a good thing out of the locust plague, 
being liberally paid either as day-labour, rs, or by 
the amount -they catch. The farmers of course are 
the safieier.^, but they are few in Yezo. 1 believe 
the money expended in the war would fairly com- 
pensate them for all ths crops destroyed, and leave 
a good margin beside. The Ainu chief at Piratori 
informed me that locusts occurred before when his 
father was a young man, say about eighty years 
ago ; but as I have elsewhere hinted, I have not 
reason to place implicit confidence in this gentle- 
man's statements. 
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Sapporo at the half-way station of Totnako- 
mai,* forty-two and a half miles from the 
former place, and go direct to Yubuts. Bat 
if he has already been to Sapporo it is un- 
necessary to return farther on that road than 
Bibi, from which place his guide will strike 
off, or continue a little farther along the main 
road and then strike off, — for there are three 
different trails, — f on across track, for Yubuts 
direct, of about eleven miles. This passes 
alongside a reedy lake, over some sparely 
wooded pumice ground, crossing the Tubuta 
river by bridge, and thence across a grassy 
swamp. Yubuts is now a poor place for 
accommodation, its former glory as one of 
the large fishing stations kept up by the 
lessees of the coast districts being only now 
marked by the rains of the old ' quaisho', the 
foundation of a temple, and a tall wooden 
outlook rapidly falling to pieces. There are 
only three or four poor looking dwellings, 
and a few remaining large store houses which 
have not been pulled down or converted to 
purposes they were never intended to fulfil. 
There are some thatched fishing huts on the 
far side of the river close to the beach. 

Engaging hie horses here for Sarubuto, 
the traveller will ride for some miles over an 
open region, much the same as that left be- 
hind to the westward, crossing the muddy 
stream of the Azima about four-and-a-half 
miles from Yubuts by ferry or ford according 
to the depths of the water ; and after another 
SIX miles reach. Mnkawa River, sometimes for- 
dable butgenerally not so,in the shallow valley 
of which he will observe a good deal of land 
suitable for cultivation, and apparently of a 
rich alluvial nature. It was between this 
place and Yubuts that a base-line was laid 
out, on which was to depend the trigonomet- 
rical survey of Yezo inaugurated by Mr. 
Wasson in the earlier days of the Kaitakushi, 
and afterwards partly carried out under the 
direction of Lieut. M. S. Day of the United 
States Navy. The " signals " erected at either 
end of the nine-and-a-quarter mile line, were 
high skeleton wooden structures after the 
pattern of those used on the coast-survey of 
the United States. That at the Mukawa 
end has fallen down, but the Yubuts one 
still existed about half a mile back on the 
swamp last year, although apparently likely 
soon to follow the example of its fellow. It 
is hardly necessary to speak of this projected 
survey, because there was never more than 
a beginning made on it. A system of tri- 
angles was laid out covering a large portion 
of Yezo — on paper, and numerous "signals" 
were erected, not without considerable labour 
and expense, on accessible promirent hill."} 
and mountains throughout the southern and 
western section of the island. A subsidiary 
base of about five miles in length was also 
laid out and half measured near Hakodate ; 
but the stations actually "occupied" only 
amounted to about half-a-dozen altogether. 
A good deal of filling in was done by traverse 
lines run up the valleys of several of the 
principal rivers, and the coast line was care- 
fully measui'ed and plotted ; but on the 

* See Cha.p. XVI., Japan Ganette, 21st April 1883. 

t The 1576th telegraph pole is at Bibi. The 
first turn off is a,t pole No. 1504 ; this trail crosses 
the river, -which, however, is not always fordable. 
The next turn off is at No. 1376, six and a half 
miles from Bibi ; this track avoids the river, and 
is on the Tomakomai side of the lake altogether. 
It is the least interesting of the three, but cannot 
sometimes be avoided. 



termination of Lieut. Day's agreement the 
thing was allowed to drop, and the staff 
distributed about the country on local survey* 
of the more settled districts, or detatched to 
explore and map regions which appeared 
likely places for settlement. The outcome 
therefore of the scheme is on the whole un- 
satisfactory. True, we have now a pretty- 
fair map shewing the coast-line, the courses 
of some of the rivers, and something of the 
interior mountain ranges, but this latter is 
almost altogether confined to the south-west 
section of the island. The reason for this dis- 
tinction is, that a preliminary survey of whafe 
is now embraced in the Hakodate ken, then 
know as the district of Oshima, extending 
from Raiden mountain and the head of Vol- 
cano Bay to the southward, was commenced 
before the briglit idea to " put up " a twenty 
yeax'S job on the Kaitakushi, gain experience 
in surveying, and draw salary as "surveyor in 
chief " occurred to one of General Capron'a 
staff. It was ordered by the then governor 
of Hakodate, and undertaken by Mr. Fukusi 
now chief of the survey department of Sap- 
poro ken ; who, with a small native staff o£ 
assistants trained by himself industriously 
pursued a work not only congenial to hia 
taste but for whicli he was in every way 
qualified, and the results of which reflect on 
him the greatest credit. This preliminary 
survey — and it was called nothing more — 
was but partly complete, however, before aa 
excuse was made to withdraw Mr. Fukusi 
from it and attach him to the " trigonome- 
trical " survey, doubtless with the intentioa 
of preventing the completion of the valuable* 
work he was engaged upon. Some of hi» 
assistant surveyors had fortunately become 
such proficients that he was able to leave 
them to complete his unfinished work, so 
that at the present day we have this part of 
Yezo more filled in on the map than any other. 
It would be invidious to compare the work on 
the two parts of the island, as the systems 
were altogether distinct. One aimed at only- 
approximate delinetion, but on a scale 
sufficiently large, and by a method of deter- 
mination of positions sufficiently accurate, 
for a country in so wild a state and so little 
inhabited as Yezo ; and which, supplemented 
by plans of towns, villages, and cultivated 
land, on large scales for local purposes, would 
have been all that could possibly have beea 
required for years to come. The idea^o£ 
triangulating Yezo with an accuracy only 
attempted in the most populous and civilized 
portions of the world, was as absurd for all 
practical purposes, as it was dishonest in con- 
ception, and I am glad to be able to afl&rni 
that, the late Lieutenant Day had no hand 
in starting it, for he was only engaged in 
America as " assistant " surveyor when it 
became evident there was no one on the staff 
of the Kaitakushi capable of carrying on 
such a survey. Indeed no one came to know 
better than Lieut. Day himself the fallacy of 
the whole thing, after he had been a few 
months in the country. 

Beyond Mukawa the nature of the country 
changes and the path mounting an oak 
covered terrace follows along its edge which 
is separated from the sea by only a narrow 
strip of low ground covered with a rank . 
growth of natural grasses, in places broken 
by patches of swamp also thickly grown over 
with tall reeds and ' yoshi ' swamp-grass. 
The road does not leave this terrace until 
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yon come suddenly upon the fine valley of 
the Saru river,* the first of a number of 
such which are met with all along the coast 
towards Cape Erimo. The view is very fine 
as yon stand on the brink of the terrace 
before descending a steep slope into the 
valley. The broad stream of the Saru is at 
your feet and the extent of valley well laid 
out before you, with a similar oak-wooded 
terrace on its farther side. Looking up the 
valley the distant inland ranges of mountains 
—often with snow on their higher peaks and 
ridges until well into summer — are seen in 
a north-easterly direction, while the sea 
finishes the picture on your right. A line of 
settlers houses is visible across the river in 
the valley bottom, with some cultivated land 
round about. This settlement was planted 
by a small daimio of the house of Sendai, 
before the establishment of the Kaitakushi, 
under distinct imperial auspices, the remains 
of other of which settlements are existing in 
several places on the island. The place is 
eighteen miles from Tnbuts, and takes its 
name from the Ainu, Sarabuto, meaning 
xaouth of the Sara. 

Up this valley about ten miles from the 
sea are several Ainu villages, which, taken 
collectively, amount to perhaps the largest 
settlement of these people in Tezo. They are 
certainly worth a visit, because, although 
probably not more typical of this peculiar 
phase of savage life than others met with 
along the coast or on the banks of other 
rivers in the island, they seem better kept, 
are more regularly laid out, and the houses 
are certainly more carefully built and cleaner 
than yon usually meet. The shortest way 
to reach these villages from Sarubuto, is to 
re-cross the river at the ferry to the right 
Ijank and follow a track up the north-west 
side of the valley. At first you meet with 
a few Japanese settlers houses, and much 
open land on the lower river — terraces suit- 
able for cultivation ; but farther up, the 
valley becomes heavily timbered and there 
is a good deal of swamp covered with a dense 
growth of reeds. There is but a narrow in- 
different trail, which, from the profusion of 
fern and other undei-growth is in places al- 
most indistinguishable. Most of the way it 
keeps close below the oak-wooded uplands 
Vfhich bound the valley, and hardly ap- 
proaches the river anywhere. Except in the 
driest season, the mud-holes are frequent and 
deep, while in the heat of summer the flies 
are very annoying. As the Ainu villages are 
approached, the land becomes firm and is only 
partially wooded. Owing to the nature of 
the trail it takes about two hours to reach the 
first village, and half an hour or so more to 
Piratorn the main village. The lower part 
of the valley has a direction about north- 
east, but above Piratorn about north by east. 
About three ri farther up, the river is said to 
fork, and there are some Ainu settled on 
both branches, even probably as far as 
seven I'i above Piratorn. The direct distance 
by the map in a north-easterly direction to 
the Tokachi river is something over forty 
miles ; the Ainu say it takes six or seven 
days to accomplish the journey, but they 
possibly mean to the mouth of that river. 

* According to the best authority Saru is a Japa- 
nese corruption of Ainu ' Sara.' {Notes on the Ainu, 
hy J. Batohelor, ' Trans. As. Soc. Japan.") Vol. X. 
pt. S. 



The Ainu here cultivate some patches of 
ground round about the villages, but the 
crops they raise seem so scanty that I 
imagine, since the deer have become scarce of 
late years in this part of the country, and the 
salmon and salnion-trout are not so abusidant 
as in most other rivers along this coast, that 
were it not for the remuneration they receive 
from the Japanese fishing masters on the 
coast to whom they hire themselves out 
during the season, they would not be able to 
exist. There are said to be about eighteen 
hundred in this district, or as the chief 
expressed it, " who drink the water of the 
river ; " which it would appear, although afc 
the present day generally called the Saru, 
was formerly known to the Ainu as Shara, 
at least this is the way both Mr. Edwin Dun 
(formerly of the Kaitakushi at Sapporo) 
and myself caught the pronunciation. Many 
Ainu aspirate the ' h ' very strongly, but 
whether it is natural or imitative of Japanese, 
I am unaware. 

In speaking of the' chief, I should notice 
that he is the " magnificent savage " ' Penri' 
of Miss Bird's ' Unbeaten Trades.' His house 
is in the main village of Piratoru, and is that 
to which the foreign visitor is pretty certaiu 
to be invited. It has been occupied succes- 
sively by the Uevd. Mr. Dening, Mr. Siebold, 
Miss Bird, and Mr. Batchelor ; the last named 
gentleman having made quite a long stay 
there while living among these people with 
the object of studying the language. The 
old man seems good natnred and hospitable 
enough, and favourably disposed towards 
foreigners, but the Ainu are all pretty much 
so. Indeed they seem to look upon western 
people as somewhat related to themselves, 
and are inclined to fraternize according- 
ly. Old Penri is not devoid of the gene- 
ral failing of his people in regard to 
strong drink, in fact he tells yon open- 
ly thjst being about played out for other 
indulgence, he lives now for sake. He is 
a great talker, and I am of opinion that 
much of the information obtained from him 
has to be largely discounted. However I 
may misjudge him. Among other questions, 
I asked him if locusts like those which have 
appeared in such numbers in Tezo for the 
last three years, were known formerly, and 
he said that they were when his father was 
young. Now taking Penri as about fifty 
four years of age, this would give the former 
invasion of locusts about eighty years back, 
or say at the beginning of the present 
century. He also told me, that many years ago 
the Sara Ainu were at war with those on the 
Tokachi. Also that the Ainu name for the 
south part of the island, probably that south 
of Volcano Bay, was ' Usungaesi,' which was 
the first time I ever heard the appellation. 
He moreover confirmed . the tradition of a 
people who formerly inhabited Tezo— the 
Koru-pok-guru, or pit dwellers— who he 
said the Ainu drove out or exterminated. 
As to the various deities worshipped by 
these people under the general name of 
kamoi,' I could not gain from him the 
least indication of there being one specially 
ranking above the rest, on which mis- 
sionaries have built up the accomodating 
theory of the belief among these people of a 
supreme being. Among other things which 
I wished him to explain was, why the Ainu 
are so addicled to sake drinking, but he 
seemed to consider this was not a province to 
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te invaded, and put off the question. When I 
asked him if there was a god of sake, he said 
no ; but he seemed to think more of it than 
any of his gods. 

Just above the main village of Piratoru is a 
bluff by the river side, on a spur of which — 
from whence a good view of the upper valley 
is obtained — is what has been called the grave 
of Toshitsune. It is nothing more than an 
ordinary small Japanese shrine four-and-a- 
lialf feet square, bnilt about fifteen years ago 
to replace a former Ainu structure of some 
sort, dedicated to a warrior and probable 
outcast from his country venerated in Ainu 
tradition. Its existance was first made known 
among foreigners by the visit there in 1874, 
of Mr. Louis Boehmer, then on a botanical 
tour along the south-east coast ; * though the 
anther of a late book on Japan had evidently 
a wish to make it appear otherwise, for she 
tells us ("Vol. 2, p. 71) " No European had 
" ever stood where I stood, and there was a 
" solemnity in the knowledge." 

The doings of Toshitsune and his attendant 
Benke in Yezo, are much mixed with fable 
and improbable stories. That some person 
lived among the Ainu and perhaps taught 
them some of the arts of civilization there ap- 
pears to be little doubt ; but whether as a con- 
queror or only as a refugee seems uncertain. 
Still more doubtful it appears to be, whether 
this individual can be identified with the 
Xoshitsune of Japanese history ; whether he 
assumed the name ; or whether all trace of 
Toshitsune having been lost, Japanese in 
later times when they came to settle in Yezo, 
and learned this Ainu tradition, ascribed 
the subject of it to one of their favourite 
heroes, and thus introduced the name among 
the Ainn. I believe I have heard the name 
by which the Ainu formerly called this 
person, but it escapes me at the present 
moment, and I also forget the source of my 
information. There ai-e several places on this 
island named after Toshitsune and Benke, 
but 1 place little reliance on such as evidence 
of their ever having been in Tezo ; because 
there is more than a probability that such 
names were bestowed by Japanese, as in the 
present age is done everyday of explorers in 
all parts of the world, quite irrespective of 
any connection between the distinguished 
person and the place. The story of Toshitsune 
having gone from Tezo to Sakhalin and 
thence crossed over into Manchuria, is pro- 
bably of a piece with that of his residence 
among the Ainu, though it would favour the 
chance of places along his supposed route 
being named after him and his doughty 
lieutenant. 

On returning from Piratoru the routs 
may be varied by taking a trail which • 
crosses the river some distance below that 
place to the left bank, and passing through 
some other villages reaches the coast near 
Saru-Mombets, but the river is not always 
fordable. 

From Sarubuto to Sarn-Mombets is about 
three miles over oak-wooded uplands very 
similar to those on the other side of Sara 
river, off which you drop into the valley of 
the Mombets which is bridged, and come to 
the site of the former Sarn ' quaisho,' where 
is now a village under a bluff point which 
affords shelter to the buildings from easterly 
winds. Thence the track follows the shore 

* • Eeports and official letters to the Kaitakushi.' 
Tokiol8/5. p. 561. 



under high banks cut in places by valleys 
extending inland and generally containing 
rather deep streams. The one at Hai, about 
a ri from Saru-Mombetsn wViere there are 
two or three houses and some fishing stations 
is bridged, and so are most of the others ; 
but you not unfreqnently find a broken one, 
and may have some difficulty in crossing the 
stream's mouth on account of quicksands. 
At such places, the best way is to trust im- 
plicitly to the guide on the leading horse, 
local knowledge seldom failing him. This part 
of the road is by no means interesting as 
your view is confined by the steep banks, 
sometimes grass covered, and sometimes 
bare clay, or mixed with sandstone and con- 
glomerate. The only considerable river is 
the Achibets, sometimes fordable and some- 
times not. After this the banks become 
steeper and more rocky, and when you reach 
Nikap, about twelve miles from Saru-Mom- 
bets, there is a fine high rocky bluff abutting 
on the sea, with portions of it worn into 
holes, and taking peculiar forms. Here 
most comfortable quarters used to be found 
in the old ' quaisho,' hut it is now closed 
as a stopping place, and the post-station has 
been removed to Kabari, a small place about 
two ri short of it, while the next will now be 
found at Sliibichari, a ri and a half beyond.* 
The Nikap river falls into the sea close to 
the rocky bluff, on the north-west side of the 
valley, which is one of considerable extent, 
and up which the view is unobstructed, and 
very pretty. 

About three miles farther along under the 
high partially wooded uplands which extend 
all along this coast, another fine valley opens 
out, where there is a considerable village 
situated alongside an old channel of the river 
which now skirts the far side of the valley. 
This place is called Shibichari. About eight 
miles up the valley is a horse station kept up 
by the government for breeding purposes. 
It is a very pleasant ride in a north-east 
direction up the valley which is partly settled 
in its lower part, after which it rises by a 
succession of terraces which are partly open 
prairie, or moderately oak wooded. The 
trail is on the right bank of the river, but 
only nears it in certain places, where beauti- 
ful views ai-e obtained of the spread-out and 
divided channels of the river running be- 
tween willow thickets and under steep banks, 
with the slopes of the hills and terraces on 
its far side. Ton have also in view the dis- 
tant mountain range which heads all the 
rivers along this coast and extends right 
along as a backbone to Cape Erimo. It is 
the dividing range between the waters of 
the Tokachi tributaries, and the coast west 
of the cape, on which side it is drained by 
numerous short rivers like the Nikap, the 
valleys of which are the great feature along 
this route. 

On the left hand of the trail before leaving 
all the settlers' houses, there is a bluff formed 
by the termination of a spur of the side hills, 
on which may be seen the remains of an 
earthern redoubt, said to be one of the 
last strongholds of the Ainu, and where 
a famous chief has the credit of having 
held out for a long time against the Japanese 
soldiers of the prince of Matsumai. 

* See Distances on Travelled Routes in Teio, origi- 
nally printed in the Japan Gazette of 16th Septem- 
ber 1882, no'7 revised so as to form an appendix 
to the concluding chapter. 
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The fencing of the horse pasture commences 
about three miles back from the sea, and 
crosses the country between the Shibichari 
and Nilrap rivers, running back right into 
the mountains. Inclusive of the cross fences, 
there is in all about eighty miles of fencing. 
It is mostly post and rail, with three rails, 
of oak, in pannels of nine feet, and cost on 
an average twenty-three sen per pannel, 
amounting to about ten thousand dollars, 
while its maintenance costs of course some- 
thing annually. The station is prettily si- 
tuated on one of the higher partially wooded 
terraces, with a fine stretch of open level 
prairie towards the river, nearer which on a 
lower level where the soil is alluvial, is a farm 
on which crops are raised for feeding the 
stallions and working horses kept in stables, 
otherwise the brood mases and colts of which 
there are some seven or eight hundred run 
wild over the extensive pastures, being only 
occasionally driven in for inspection. During 
winter they are kept on those parts of the 
ranch where there is most scrub-bamboo, 
as this does not become covered with snow 
and is found to be a sufficiently nourishing 
food.* Conducted on economical principles 
this establishment ought to become self- 
supporting, if not a source of profit. But 
under the system of management hitherto 
pursued, the slackness of control, the em- 
ployment of numerous useless officials, and the 
Want of attention to the recommendations of 
the foreign adviser, the results so far have 
been anything but satisfactory. 

Beyond Shibichari the nature of the coast 
Bomewhat changes. While the banks remain 
high and steep, there is a hard -flat sand beach 
below them on which it is a pleasure to ride. 
There are many detached rocks and reefs in 
the sea which are favourable to the growth of 

* In the earlier days of the establishment of this 
horse station wolves were found to be very trouble- 
some, but so much poison was used that they are 
now pretty well thinned off. The Japanese con- 
tend that it is only in comparatively late years 
that these animals have been known in Yezo, but 
whether this would bear the test of searching in- 
quiry if such were possible, is I think doubtful. 
Wild pigs were unknown also in Yezo, until a few 
years ago a fine boar, which may be seen in the 
Hakodate museum, was kiUed near Sawara in the 
woods on the northern slope of Komagatake Vol- 
cano ; but it seems doubtful whether this specimen 
is of the true wild race, or a descendant of domes- 
tic pigs run wild. An old deaf Satsuma samurai, 
who had his cattle station in the vicinity of the 
Volcano Lakes near Hakodate when I first visited 
the place, I know had come pigs amongst his stock. 
Burrowing rabbits are unknown in Tezo, but there 
is a species of hare which turns pure white in 
winter, and foxes raccoon-dogs, otters, and a kind 
of sable are tolerably numerous. Squirrels are by 
no means so common as one would be led to ima- 
gine in so thickly wooded a country. There are 
three kinds, the grey tree-squirrel, a sort of strip. 
ed ground-squirrel, and a large flying-squirrel. The 
proper scientific names of most of these animals 
are not to be depended upon, much confusion hav- 
ing been brought about by the assumption that 
the mammalia of Yezo were identical with those 
of Japan proper, whereas, late examination proves 
this in many cases to be quite unfounded, and 
draws a line of demarcation at the strait of Tsu- 
garu, to which I have already more particularly 
dra,wn attention. The following Ainu names of 
some of the animals were furnished me by Mr. 
Katsutaka Ito of the Sapporo Museum : — Bear, 
HokvAjoku, ; Wolf, Ose-kamoi ; Eaocoon-dog, Moyuhu ; 
Marten (Sable), Hoinu; Otter, Ishiamani ; Sea- 
otter, Hobushuie ; Fox, Ohironopu ; Hare, Isaho ; 
Squirrel, Nufu, ; Striped-squired, Kashiikinkushi ; 
Flying-squirrel, Ap;po ; Deer, Kohu ; Seal, Tokwri 
and Onep ; Sea-lion or Walrus, Shikaiiambe ; Whale, 
FwiOiei. 



kelp, and there are fishing stations and hats 
scattered all along. In fact from this point 
coramencea one of the principal seaweed dis- 
tricts of Yezo, extending to and a little beyond 
Cape Erimo ; which if not of so great extent 
as those of Kusuri, Akis, and 'Nemoro, at the 
eastern part of the island, is more celebrated 
for quality, especially for the home market 
in Japan. 

The station of Sitsinai — six miles from 
Shibichari — is situated in a small bay open to 
W. S. W., but which is too shoal to be used 
as an anchorage, junks and schooners having 
to lie some distance out. It is indeed the 
great disadvantage under which the whole of 
this coast labours, that there are no harboai-a 
on it. The hills around the bay are less 
steep and the country more broken up than 
that passed previously. Coal exists in the 
vicinity, but even were it of superior quality 
the obstacles to shipping it away would pre- 
clude its being. of any value in a commercial 
sense. 

From Sitsinai to Mizuis is another seven 
miles ride along the sands under high banka 
m.ore or less broken up and exposing fine 
sections of sandstone, conglomerate, and 
shale in very distinct and regular strata, run- 
ning in perfect lines with the shore from 
S.S.E. to S.E. ; and which, in the sea, form 
long parallel reefs, on which during the 
season numbers of Ainu as well as Japanese 
may be seen collecting kelp, and having 
their temporary huts scattered all along the 
shore. On the way you have to cross a small 
river called Bibi, which comes out of a deep 
valley. It is noted as being a dangerous 
place from the quicksands at its mouth, 
which are especially treacherous after a heavy 
sea has been beating on the beach. As you 
round a point you come in sight of the ' quai- 
sho ' at Mizuis. The tall smoke-house for 
salmon curing has all the appearance of a 
lighthouse. There is a good building in 
foreign style, and the whole establishment 
is neatly kept. The houses stand right 
on the beach which is of a course shaly 
sand, very good for drying seaweed upon, 
and for which this station has an excel- 
lent reputation. There are numerous reefs 
along the shore, but there is a gap be- 
tween them just ofE the station which 
allows of boats and nets being hauled out. 
The lessee of this basho, which is one of 
the few which has not become demoralized 
by the influx of settlers and small fishermen, 
owns several schooners which he runs be- 
tween the coast and Hakodate. This firm 
indeed was the first which adopted vessels of 
foreign build in preference to junks, now so 
• numerous in the coast-trade of Tezo. 

The next stage is one of nearly four-and- 
a-half ri to Urakawa on a general south- 
easterly course. The travelling in fine wea- 
ther is along the beach, but when the water 
is high and there is much sea on, several 
places are impassable, and then paths on the 
heights have to be taken. The cliffs expose 
tertiary shales and sandstone which are rich 
in fossils, specimens of which have been col- 
lected by several geologists who have travel- 
led this way ; and there is marble found 
somewhere in this locality. Reefs and 
detatched rocks are scattered along. A 
very picturesque valley opens just east of 
Mizuis, up which a fine view of the main 
range, the backbone of all this country, is 
obtained ; and besides this are several other 
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valleys, generally with fordable rivers, the 
largest of which, are the Kii-imap and Moto- 
Urakawa, the mountain scenery looking up 
which is remarkably fine. A small river 
valley ends in a kind of bay at Urakawa on 
the east point of which stands the village. 
Reefs make off this point westerly, and from 
the river mouth southerly, so that there is a 
certain amount of protection to the an- 
chorage, but it is quite open to south-west 
and west winds, which are those most to be 
feared. The government at one time contem- 
plated entering upon the construction of a 
harbour here — a very necessary thing on this 
coast ; but after the survey by Lieut. Day, 
U.S.N, then in their employ, and his rather 
unfavourable report of the place, no farther 
steps were taken. This is perhaps as well, 
because had the work been undertaken it 
would doubtless in the usual lavish way that 
government goes about such things, have 
cost a great deal of money, and have served 
afterwards only for local use, for which the 
expenditure would have been out of all pro- 
portion. The place is situated too far, over 
thirty nautical miles, from Oape Erimo, to 
serve as a harbour of refuge for passing vessels. 
A harbour of some sort, however, is a great 
disideratum, but it should be located as near 
the cape as possible. Doubtless some day 
such a work will be undertaken, and I should 
imagine the most likely position that a 
capable engineer would select, will be between 
Horoidzumi and the cape, as it seems possible 
that some of the reefs there might be utilized 
in its construction. 

Passing beyond Urakawa the shore is 
pretty thickly dotted w'ith the houses of 
small fishernien and Ainu huts, till you come 
to the wide valley and river of Porobets. 
This is described as a fine open valley after 
you get some distance back from the sea. 
Two villages were established some years ago 
by Amakusa people about four miles up, and 
a good many Ainu are said to inhabit the dis- 
trict. By following up this valley, Biru, to 
east of Cape Erimo, can bo reached by a 
comparatively easy pass. The distance is 
said to be twenty-three ri ; but by a more 
difficult one only seventeen. 

Beyond Porobets river the coast trends 
more easterly into a bay, at the bottom of 
which is Shamani, distant three and a half ri 
from Urakawa. , It is a sort of a cove shut in 
by reefs ; high pillars of rook standing in the 
sea, and steep rocky bluffs make it one of the 
most picturesque spots on the coast. The 
anchorage inside the reefs, however, is only 
available for small sized junks ; and affords 
but poor shelter from a heavy southerly sea. 
The old ' quaisho,' and a few houses, stand 
on the neck of a small peninsula terminating 
ia a high bluff on the east side of the cove. 
A river runs out over a rocky bed immediate- 
fy at the back of this neck, which is but a 
lew yards across, and has evidently been 
worn away to its present dimensions by the 
river. The country around is very varied 
in appearance, much broken up, and gene- 
rally thickly wooded. A great mountain 
mass rises to the eastward abutting on the 
sea, which is a spur of the inland backbone 
ridge, some peaks of which are likewise 
visible. 

The ride from Shamani onwards is a rough 
one, bat it is an agi-eable change. The 
horses go right through to Horoidzumi, 
seventeen miles. In the first place there is 



a stony beach, where there are some rather- 
difficult points of rock to be rounded, and 
in one place a very fine natural arch 
of rock. The, coast then becomes so pr&. 
cipitous that the track is forced up into 
the mountains. Hero for the first time 
on the whole route travelled from Hakodate, 
are spruce trees to bo found in the vicinity 
of the sea shore., the peculiar odour of which 
is a refreshing change. The Japanese fisher- 
men take advantage of this timber in the 
construction of their houses and fishing huts, 
and for their boats, ours, and poles. Else- 
where along the coast, with the exception of 
the extreme east and north, they have to go 
back into the mountains for soft-wood timber j 
for in the sonthern, and in fact greater 
portion of Tezo, spruce trees are only found 
on the higher inland ridges or mountains. 
Why Tezo should be so essentially a hard- 
wood, or dicidnous treed country is difficult 
to account for, because the northern part of 
the main island is not so. This may be perhaps 
to a certain extent due to the volcanic 
nature of the island generally ; but one 
would certainly expect to find a larger pro- 
portion of coniferce on Tezo than is the case. 

It was on these mountains that I firsfc 
noticed what I then called " the lemon-scented 
shrub," known to the Japanese as ' Sansho/ 
the seeds of which are given you with fried 
eels to assist digestion. It is according to 
Mr. Boehmer a Xanthoxylon, probably 
piperUum of southern and central Japan. 
The leaves when crushed in the hand give off 
a very agreable scent. 

The track climbs the mountain side to a 
considerable height above the sea, and it ia 
worth the traveller's while to rest a few 
miniutes and look back on the view when he 
has the natural arch, Shamani rocks and 
bluffs, and the coast line laid out before him, 
for I think it is one of the finest scenes in 
Tezo. There is a good deal of steep up and 
down hill work in these mountains, which 
are thickly wooded, to a great extent with 
a variety of diciduous trees, including oak, 
birch, mountain-ash, maple, mulberry, mag- 
nolia, &o.* At about ten miles from Sha- 

* Mr. Louis Boehmer in his Report of a Botanicat 
Journey, which I have olsewhere frequently refer- 
red to, mentions finding a species of larch on these- 
mountains. Although very common on Eturup, 
this tree is found, I b?lieve, in very few localities: 
in Tezo. I have heard of it being seen on Eaident 
on the west coast. An occasional one may be 
observed planted near a temple or shrine, and 
before the great fire at Hakodate a fine specimea 
stood in one of the temple yards. I may here 
mention that the Cryptomeria, of which the wood 
on the side of Hakodate mountain is principally 
composed, and which may be observed in clumps' 
about the villages in the southern part of the 
island, is not indigenous in Yezo. The yew is 
common enough, but generally confined to the 
shaded parts of the forests, and the deep glens of 
mountain streams. 

Besides trees which I have otherwise specially 
mentioned, Mr. Boehmer has found on Yezo, two 
kinds of linden or lime, the inner bark of which 
is used for ropes ; three species of birch ; two mag- 
nolias, the large and the small leafed ; two maples 
the small leaf rough barked ' Momoji/ an4 
smooth bark large leafed ' Itaya ' of the Japanese j 
a, Pyrus; the beech, probably confined to the 
region near Hakodate, a, species of Oarpinus 
having been elsewhere sometimes mistaken for 
it ; the Japanese ' Sen,' a very ornamental 
species of Aralia, th6 seed of which he has exported 
to the United States and Europe ; walnut ; twa 
elms including the ' Ohiyo ' from which the Ain« 
obtain most of their bark-fibre ; chestnut ; horse- 
chestnut J elder, with scarlet berries ; alder, used 
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mani the track descends into the deep narrow 
valley of the Poromambets, where that clear 
water river issues from a deep cleft in the 
mountains from the northward, and skirting 
a steep cliff runs into the sea between some 
rocks. There is here a house or two on a 
email flat. A great mass of precipitous rock 
stands a little east of the river under which 
the road passes by the shore. I have been 
told that at the lowest stage of the tide and 
when the sea is smooth, it is possible to get 
along under the cliffs most of the way from 
Poromambets towards Shamani, but that it 
is only attempted in spring when the moun- 
tain road is in its worst state. Tn winter, 
horses are unable to cross these mountains, 
travellers having then to make the journey 
OU foot. 

Proceeding towards Horoidznmi, you keep 
along the beach under the highlands till a 
small stony river is crossed which is the 
boundary of the Horoizumi district. Thence 
the higher mountains are more removed from 
the shore, and the interval is occupied by 
moderate slopes and plateaux, only partially 
wooded, or bare. Travelling is bad where it 
is confined to the beach which is stony, 
but after some distance the track ascends the 
terraces and you can get along at a fair pace. 
The shore is studded with houses and fisher- 
men's huts, as the rocks and reefs which exist 
all the way along afford abundant supplies of 
seaweed, to the collecting and drying of which 
the people devote themselves. The operation 
of drying the kelp is much the same on all 
parts of the coast, but its quality varies ac- 
cording to the bottom on which it grows, and 
probably also with the temperature of the 
sea. The amount annually collected along 
this coast from Sitsinai to Cape Erimo, was, 
ten years ago, reckoned at fifty-seven thou- 
sand piculs, or over three thousand tons, 
two-thirds of which was taken in the Horoi- 
dznmi district alone, representing a value of 
fifty to sixty thousand dollars on the spot, 



ly the Ainu for dying a red colour, and called 
■• Keni j' a tree resembling an ash in appearance 
called by the Japanese in Yezo ' Sbovo,' and by the 
Aiuu • Chikerepeni,' the cork-like bark of which 
furnishes a yellow dye ; the ash, or ' Taohi-tamo ' 
of the Japanese j flowering cherry ; two, or perhaps 
three oaks ; mountain-ash; Sophora, called ' Bnjej' 
the beautiful ' Katsura,' elsewhere particularised ; 
various willows, and poplars, and some other 
forest trees which I have possibly omitted ; besides 
numerous shrubs and other plants,. including the 
scrub-bamboo, a species of Arundinaria, the favour- 
ite deer food j wild hops ; wild grape ; ' Kokwa ' 
Tine, a species of Actinidia ; the climbing hydran- 
gea ; a plant covering the trunks of trees like ivy, 
Euonymus ; several lilies, including a nearly black 
one, the ' Kuruma-yuri,' and others which he has 
introduced into gardens j the sea — shore rose, Bosa 
rugosa, which he expects is capable of improve- 
ment by cultivation j a true raspberry ; blackberry ; 
large leafed creeping raspberry ; red currant ; the 
monkshood, Ainu poison plant, Aconitum ; the up- 
land ' kaya ' grass, Eulalia japonica, and swamp 
* Toshi ;' an Artemisia, or wormwood, which toge- 
ther with the Japanese ' Hagi,' a common under- 
grouth on the oak covered pumice terraces, is very 
favourite forage for horses ; the great dock-like 
Polygonum so common in the countiy ; and the 
lioUow-stem Angelica, which sometimes reaches a 
height of fifteen feet, with a diameter of stalk of 
six inches, and has a white flower eighteen inches 
across. No one has had a like opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the flora of Yezo, and 
therefore I have thought proper to attach this 
note of reference to Mr. Boehmer's botanical re- 
searches, elsewiiere only incidentally mentioned, 
for the information of such travellers as are as 
little acquainted with botany as myself. 



according to the state of the Hakodate 
market. Owing to the influx of numerous 
small settlers, however, of late years, the 
amount now collected is probably consider- 
ably in excess of this estimate. 

The district of Horoidzumi is likewise 
noted for the quantity of deer-skins collected 
by the inhabitants. The deer it would ap- 
pear migrate during autumn from the eastern 
and northern part of the island, and on the 
falling of snow collect in immense numbers 
on the southern and western side of the 
Erimo mountain range, where there is little, 
and in some situations as Horoidzumi and 
Urakawa actually no snow in the valleys or 
on the lower hills, consequently leaving the 
bamboo-scrub on- which the deer feed, ex- 
posed all winter. Coming down close to the 
settlements, the animals are pursued with 
fire-arms, bows and arrows, and dogs ; and even 
frequently are driven in herds into the sea, 
whei'e they ai'e slaughtered without mercy. 
The people of Horoidzumi alone have taken 
as many as thirty thousand skins during a 
winter; while the whole number collected 
along the coast eastward of Volcano Bay to, 
Cape Erimo was some years ago as much as 
sixty-thousand skins. This indiscriminate 
slaughter seems to have had its effect, for 
within the last few years there have been 
few deer found in this region ; but this 
may also partly be accounted for by 
the number of Japanese who have late- 
ly settled near the month of the Tokachi 
on the south-east coast, who have been at- 
tracted there by the excellent salmon fishery 
on that river, as well as by the numbers of 
deer which pass on migration not far inland 
across that valley. In addition the Japanese 
say there has been an epidemic amongst the 
deer, and that great numbers have been 
found dead throughout the country. I am 
unable to verify this report at the present 
time, but at any rate the absence of deer iu 
parts of the island where they were formerly 
very numerous is certain ; and one of the 
effects which must result therefrom will be 
that the Ainu must migrate, or decrease in 
number through want of their accustomed 
means of sustenance.* 

Horoidzumi proper — that is where the most 
houses are collected near the old ' quaisho ' 
and government post-house — is three ri short 
of Cape Erimo. There is some shelter afford- 
ed by reefs, inside of which junks and 
schooners moor with strong hawsers made 
fast to posts fixed for that purpose in holes 
in the rocks, a fashion which is adopted 
at all such frequented places along the 

* Sportsmen intending to visit Yezo if they 
would not be disappointed, must bear in mind that 
in the way of feathered game they will find nothing 
there to compensate them for the absence of phea- 
sants, which do not exist — notwithstanding Miss 
Bird's assertion — on that island. The Hazel Grouse 
{Tetrastes bonasia) is, except for the table, a poor 
substitute. It is confined to the forests, and per- 
ches on the trees where it can be shot without any 
display of skill. The woods, however, may be 
tramped often for many miles without a covey 
being found. Quail afford tolerable sport, and are 
fairly numerous in certain districts. Snipe of two 
or three kinds are common enough, but the swamps 
are so extensive that they are generally widely 
scattered. The woodcock is by no means a common 
bird. Ducks and Geese are in enormous numbers 
during the seasons of migration, and many Swans 
frequent certain lagoons and lakes iu the late 
autumn and winter. On the whole the shooting^ 
in Yezo cannot be compared to that of southern 
Japan. 
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coast, and by which they manage to 
ride out severe gales better than might 
be expected. A very rugged coast with 
many outlying reefs runs south-eastward 
towards the cape, in which there is liljewise 
another small reef-harbour called Abura- 
koma, pretty fairly protected except from 
westerly winds. It is near this that the 
steamer Mary Tatham was run ashore in the 
early spring of 1882, on a voyage from 
Hongkong to Oregon with a full load of 
Chinese labourers, on which vessel Mr. Kirby 
expended so much time and money in getting 
her off the rocks, only afterwards to see her 
sink in deep water. " At the back of Horoi- 
dznmi, sloping table-lands and partially wood- 
ed hills cut by winding valleys, run up to- 
wards the higher mountains which rise steep- 
ly to a considerable elevation, and are bare 
and rocky on their summits. Granitic bould- 
ci's in the beds of the streams indicate a 
primary age for the crest of the Brimo range, 
which at this point begins to taper off in 
hills of less elevation towards the actual 
cape, which is composed of low bare hills, 
and terminates in a line of rocks jutting into 
the ocean. Erimo, or Eiimu, is an Ainu 
word meaning rat. For the assistance of 
navigators in the trade of the eastern part of 
Tezo it is very desirable that a light should 
be placed on this point. 

About half a mile from the cape on 
its eastern side, is the small fishing village 
of Okos, off which are many "low-lying 
reefs, affording a certain amount of shelter 
for junks which lie there when loading sea- 
weed, but it must be a very precarious posi- 
tion, as of course this shore is exposed to the 
full force of the Pacific ocean swells. Thence 
a hard straight sand beach extends the 
greater part of the way to Shoya, a scattered 
fishing settlement about eight miles K N. B. 
of the cape. This stretch of beach is known 
as Hiyuku-nin-bama, from the fact of a 
junk full of soldiers or retainers of the 
'daimio of Nambu bound to Bturup Island 
many years ago having been wrecked there, 
and about one hundred persons drowned. 
There is a small granite monument standing 
near the shore in memory of those who 
perished. North of Shoya the coast becomes 
rockv and precipitous, and is only passable 
on foot at low state of the tide and in fine 
weather ; it is therefore only used by travel- 
lers during winter, when the inland pass 
between Horoidzumi and Saruru is snow- 
ed up. 

Off Shoya and Saruru 'is a favourite ancho- 
rage for junks meeting contrary winds when 
bound to the westward. Indeed, late in 
autumn, when strong westerly winds prevail, 
even steamers are forced sometimes to put 
in under the lee-_side of this cape for shelter ; 
because, although they can usually get from 
the eastern ports of Akis, Hamanaka, and 
Nemoro, as far as Brimo* well enough, when 

» On the older charts, previous to the running 
survey of H. M. S. ' Sylvia ' under the comiuand of 
Captain St. John, assisted by Japanese naval 
officers, in 1871. Cape Erimo, as well as much of the 
coast-line of Tezo was very imperfectly delineated. 
General Capron appropriated some of the credit 
for his commission. In one of his letters to the 
department we find him saying :— " I have also 
"requested him (Lieut. Day) to determme by 
" observation the true position of Cape Torimo 
•' which is said to be placed on the maps and 
" charts some thirty miles too far south, a very 
" considerable error to navigators, which he will be 
" able to correct." Now the fact is the position 



they attempt to round the cape they are met 
by the full force of the wind and sea, and 
besides have to contend against an adverse 
curi-ent. 

I don't think I have elsewhere alluded to 
the singular fact of the very small amount of 
snow which falls at and about Horoidzumi 
and along the coast thence to the North 
Westward. Near Cape Erimo, and as far 
along as Urakawa, it is seldom known to lie 
on the lower ground ; and it is only beyond 
there and not much before you reach the 
Saru valley, that it falls in sufficient quantity 
to impede oi-dinary transport. It seems diffi- 
cult to account for the peculiarity attaching 
in this particular to this part of Tezo, in 
the major portion otherwise of which island 
the amount of precipitation during the winter 
season is so great. Indeed at Sapporo, and 
in the exposed portion of the Iskari valley, 
the snow-fall is enormous. It must be pre- 
sumed I suppose that the Brimo range — 
which I have elsewhere referred to as form- 
ing a backbone to this region — attracts the 
snow towards its higher parts ; at the same 
time me must bear in mind,. that a wind from 
north-west to north blowing over Yezo has 
a greater distance to traverse overland on this 
line, than on any other that can be drawn 
across the island. 

By reaching Cape Erimo a gap has now 
been filled which was unavoidably left in 
these notes previous to Chapter X. The 
reader who takes sufficient interest in the 
subject to wish to obtain a continuous idea of 
the coast of Yezo, will therefore lequire to 
look over again Chapters X and XI [/apcMi 
Gazette, 3rd and 10th March 1882], as the 
next one the editor will probably publish, 
should properly follows the latter, and the 
description be then continued of the north- 
east coast, round Cape Soya, and down the 
western side of the island to the Iskari. 

XVIII. 

The Noeth-Bast Coast.* 

The first time I was in the Nemoro district 
of Tezo, now one of the three ' ken ' into 
which the island has been divided, I had 
landed from a sailing vessel at Hamanaka 
and come across to Bitskai at the mouth of 
the Nishibets river by land on the 7th Octo- 
ber. At that time Nemoro itself was of 
little importance, and having a long journey 
before me, and being unable to calculate the 
length of time it would occupy, I did not 
consider it worth while to deviate for the 

was corrected before General Capron's arrival in 
the country, and was found to have been seven 
miles in error north. But this was only of a piece 
with the manner in which General Capron endea- 
voured to ignore everything that had been done in 
Tezo previous to his own arrival. In another place 
he says : — " In 1871, Tesso was considered a cold 
" and barren country." Had he consulted the 
Journal of the ' Koyal Geographical Society of 
London,' he would have found pretty full statistics 
concerning the climate, which he subsequently 
largely borrowed himself, see Results of Mete- 
orological Observations at Sakodate appended to 
' Eeports and Official Letters to the Kaitakushi by 
Horace Capron, Commissioner and Adviser and his 
Foreign Assistants.' 

* In proper sequence this should follow Chap. 
XI. 'The Eastern part of the Island,' Japan 
Gazette 3rd and 10th March 1883, but the exact 
order has not been observed. Principally from 
• A Journey in Tezo," Journal of the Boyal Geogra- 
jlihical Society, 1872. 
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purpose of paying it a visit. Next morning 
therefore after an early breakfast, I left 
Bitskai for Shibets qaaisho, the then head- 
station of the district. I rode one horse, on 
a pack saddle with a blanket over it and 
extemporised stirrups of straw rope, while 
my attendant Ainu guide rode the baggage 
animal. We followed the coast lino to the 
northward, sometimes by the sand-beach, and 
at other times on the scrub-bamboo covered 
land skirting the shore ; and wte had for the 
first part very fair travelling. 'I'he country 
rises from the shore with a terrace, from 30 
to 60 feet above the sea, and is wooded with 
moderate-sized hardwoods. We passed some 
' banya,' or fishing-stations, and afterwards 
a small Ainu camp, where some women com- 
ing to look out at me, my guide took great 
delight in doing showman. They seemed 
gratified to find that my appearance some- 
what resembled their own people, and this 
fact has doubtless a good deal to do with the 
friendliness on all occasions displayed by the 
Ainu towards foreigners ; but in my case 
I do not know that I ought to make any dis- 
tinction, for during the whole journey I was 
invariably treated with civility and kindness 
by Japanese as well as Ainu. 

About nine nautical or geographical miles 
north of Nishibets river is the peninsula to 
Notski. It is a low tongue of land, in the 
form of a hook, jutting about 6 miles of 
seavvard, the portion enclosed by the hook 
being full of shoals and nowhere deep. There 
are some fishing -stations on it used during 
the herring season, and junks which come to 
this coast for produce make it a shelter from 
northerly winds. I noticed there were some 
woods on the outer part of the hook. As we 
approached Notski we had to cross several 
rivers, and the shore was in many places of 
a soft oozy nature, with some lagoons and 
many swamps extending back into the coun- 
try. It was well for us the tide was low, or 
we might havo had great difficulty in cross- 
ing some of these places ; as it was, the 
water was up to the horses' bellies, and there 
were frequent mud-holes in which they 
floundered. I believe that travellers usually 
prefer going from Bitskai by water to Notski, 
and thence along a fair road to Shibets, We 
saw great numbers of wildfowl, some cranes, 
a few white-tailed sea eagles.* 

At a liiit, occupied by a couple of Ainu 
and an old woman, on the bank of a river, 
we stayed for dinner, and as we carried the 
ordinary Japanese ' bento ' of cold boiled 
rice and turnip tops, a salmon cut up and 
Spitted on' sticks before the fire served to 
make up an excellent meal, and one that a 
traveller will seldom find wanting during the 
autumn season anywhere on the coast of 
Tezo. 

On starting again we/ crossed a large 
swamp, and then came ^o the narrovr neck 



by which Notski peninsula Joins the main, 
the north side of which is^steep shingle 
-/L 

* These were of the species known to naturalists 
as Halimtus albicillus, Linn. Another heavier 
eagle H. pelagicus. Pall, is also found in Tezo ; but 
not a white-headed eagle, as has been mentioned 
by some traveller, I forget whom. I may observe 
that I have omitted all ' bird talk ' in these notes. 
We have had a good deal too much of it in more 
ways than one. Ornithologists can refer to various 
papers in the Ibis and Chrysanthemum, and to a 
fairly compete list of the ' Birds of Japan ' in the 
Transotctions of the Asiatic Society of Javan, Vol X 
Pt. 2 published May 1882. 



beach on which break the rollers from the 
sea of Okhotsk. Thence we followed a 
straigiit shore W.N.W. to a considerable 
fishing-station where we stayed a few mina- 
tes, and then rode on a couple of miles or so 
to Shibets quaisho, where our journey for 
the day of 9 ri ended. This is a consider- 
able station, situated at the mouth of a good- 
sized river, called the Shibets. Besides the 
principal dwelling-house, there are quarters 
for officials, store-houses, carpenters' sheds, 
smiths' shops, and other buildings, with a 
collection of Ainu huts adjoining, and desert- 
ed barracks, formerly belonging to the Prince '~- 
of Aidzu, near by. A lofty wooden outlook 
stands in front of the main building, which 
as at all the coast stations, is used for getting 
the better view of shoals of fish, principally 
during the herring season. These outlooks 
form capital beacons for vessels bound to 
the stations. Of late years, however, many 
of them have been allowed to decay, and 
accompany the ruin of the fine capacious and 
well found ' quaisho,' which the former fish- 
ing masters of the coast used to take a pride 
in keeping up, before the present system of 
dividing up the ' basho ' came in force. To 
one who had received the open hospitality, 
and enjoyed the comfortable quarters at such 
places formerly, the contrast now makes him 
look back with regret, but it is to be hoped 
that the present system followed by the gov- 
ernment, is for the benefit of the country 
generally. 

Besides being a herring district, the Shi- 
bets river is noted for its abundance in sea- 
trout and salmon ; although, I believe, the 
catch of the latter has not been of late years 
nearly what it was in former times. 

The shore to the northward of Shibets be- 
comes high, and fishing-stations exist only 
about two-thirds of the distance along the 
coast towards the bold cape of Siretoko; 
beyond which there is no road along the 
shore, so that travellers for the north east, 
coast have to go iulanda good distance, the 
road coming out again on the coast at Share. ") 
I was told that the water is very deep off 
the cape itself, even close in shore, and that 
there is a strong current constantly setting 
to the eastward. Inland from the cape the 
country is a mass of high mountains. 

A wet morning on the 9th of October 
found me again era route in the company of 
six Ainu and a Japanese, mounted on ponies, 
following a track through the woods up the 
valley of the Shibets toward the W.S.W. 
To each saddle was attached part of our pro- 
visions, consisting principally of fine salmon, 
the tails of which protruded from the ends 
of the rough packages in which they were 
made up. The Ainu were a merry lot of 
fellows, and their spirits being more than 
usually elevated by an extra dram served out 
before starting, they kept up a round of 
jokes and occasionally enlivened the still 
woods with a song. Being too many for the 
number of horses, one was mounted on the 
croup behind another of his fellows, and 
notwithstanding the load, we jogged along at 
a smart pace. The pace, in fact, was rather 
too much for me, for being yet unaccustom- 
ed to pack-saddle travelling, and perched on 
the top of my baggage with my legs hanging 
down on either side of the horse's neck, the 
pommel of the saddle right under me, and 
its cantle against my spine, I was in any- 
thing but a comfortable or very safe posi- 
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tion ; indeed, I felt a\l the time as if at any 
moment I was liable to be pitched between 
the horse's ears, and it was only by clatohing 
the back of the saddle whenever we made 
anything of a steep descent, and somewhat 
shifting my position occasionally as I got a 
chance, that I managed to maintain the in- 
dispensable equilibrium, but it was at the 
expense of a painful cramping of my thighs 
and some loss of leather. I cannot imagine 
that Japanese pack-saddle travelling can at 
any time be an agreeable mode of locomo- 
tion ; but when you happen (as occurs so 
very often, unfortunately) to have a rough- 
paced animal, when your baggage ia badly 
packed or unequally balanced, or when the 
saddle persists in rolling — it is, to say the 
least of it, exceedingly unpleasant, and I 
would recommend no one to attempt it for 
any distance. Before leaving Hakodate I 
had an idea of what the travelling might be, 
and had tlierefore bi-onght my saddle in the 
ship with me ; but, from information received 
at Hamanaka, I was led to believe that on 
some parts of the coast I should be unable 
to find horses, and, rather than encumber 
myself with an additional burden when I 
shoald have to walk, I decided on not taking 
it with me. Many a time subsequently did 
I rue that decision ; and therefore, for the 
benefit of future travellers in Tezo, I would 
say, by all means take your saddle, and a 
good pair of boots. Other things can be 
procured in one way or another, but these 
are indispensables and are not to be found in 
the country. " A light heart and a thin pair 
of breeches," as the saying goes, will not 
carry you round Tezo — on horseback. For- 
tunately for my skin, I had not thin, but 
thick, good, strong, corduroy trousers, which, 
tucked into a pair of English-made knee- 
boots, with a flannel shirt, an Ainu cloth 
coat, a red worsted sash round my waist, an 
old felt hat, and a loose wrapper to put on 
in wet weather, completed a costume which, 
if not picturesque, was both comfortable and 
serviceable. 

The country through which we rode was of 
a generally level nature, thickly wooded with 
oak, alder, maple, birch, and elm, and with a 
heavy undergrowth of scrub-bamboo. We 
occasionally struck a bend of the Shibets 
river, which is a deep, quiqk-running stream. 
The mountain-land on our right was visible 
occasionally through openings in the woods. 
About noon we halted at a small shed, erect- 
eS^as a rest-house for travellers. After din- 
ner we started again, and mounted some 
terrace-levels of the river valley, still con- 
tinuing to follow the scarcely visible track 
through the woods, till about sunset we came 
to a tenaiitless house on the right bank of 
the river, where we halted for the night. 

This place, known as Tszfayi-watari, is 
seven-and-a-half ri from Shibets quaisho, 
and is jl ' tomaro doko,' or sleeping-house 
for travellers. Like most other places of the 
kind, it is fitted up as an ordinary dwelling, 
and has a small wooden store-house attached, 
where floor-mats, pots, kettles, some sleeping- 
quilts, and a small supply of provisions in 
case of need, are kept for the use of travel- 
lers. These houses, as well as the smaller 
rest-houses, are kept up at the expense of 
the lessee of the district in- which they are 
situated, but are necessary only where the 
fishing-stations are so far apart that the dis- 
tance cannot "be travelled in one day, or, as 



in this instance, where the road leaving the 
coast strikes into the interior to avoid an 
impassable shore. On the north-east coast 
there are more of these rest-houses than in 
any other part of the country, and as the 
number of travellers who pass along is but 
few, it is not usual to keep persons in charge 
of them as in other districts, but the keys 
of the store-houses are carried from the near- \ 
est occupied station by authorized persons. 
We were here joined by an additional Ainu, 
who had come that day from Shibets on foot. 
He belonged to the same party, who, with 
the Japanese, had come from Share only a 
few days previously in attendance on a yaka- 
nin going to Hakodate. It was fortunate 
that I just hit off their return, and so had 
their company and assistance. Our horses 
■were picketed out, and we made the neces- 
sary arrangment for the night; but before 
going to sleep the Ainu got me to fire off my 
gun, I believe for the sake of seeing a for- 
eign arm discharged and reloaded ; but they 
made tlie excuse that it was to scare off 
bears which they said might be expected to 
come round during the night and molest the 
horses. 

On the lOLh we were up and had break- 
fast by sunrise, and got away early. The 
■weather was beautifully clear, with a sharp 
white frost. The first part of the morning 
wo travelled along the river- terraces, in many 
places clear of woods, in a westerly direction. 
After that, more to the north-west, over a 
tolerably level open country, in' places cross- 
ed by ridges, towards a gap between the 
range of mountains on the north of Shibets 
river and another high detaoiied clump to 
the westward. We crossed one of the head 
streams of" the Shibets, and came to a halt 

• at a small rest-house just before turning in 
among the hills. The mountains in this re- 
gion are only wooded in patches, and the 
lower country partakes of the same character. 
I noticed that neither the main river nor the 
branches of the Shibets indicated, from the 
appearance of their banks, that they were 
subject to any great changes in the height 
of the water. From where we halted the 
Ainu informed me that a track runs across 
country to the southward as far as Kusui'i,-\ g. 
distant about 39 ri, on the principal river of/ -"' 
which district there is a large Ainu settle- 
ment ; also that tlie upper waters of the 
Nishibets river were only a little distance off 
to the south ; while the principal branch of 
the Shibets came out of the mountains to 
the north of us. This part of the country 
seems to have been overrun by fire. A higb 
brick-coloured peak to the west is one of the 
mountains seen from Akis Bay ; on the Japa- 
nese map two large lakes are laid down on 
the north side of it. The mountains before 
mentioned to the north of the course of the 
Shibets, are gathered in a fine picturesque 
range. There was some snow on the top of 
a double peak which I took to be highest, 
and which I believe to be what is called 
Share Mountain, but a more imposing view 
is obtained of it from its northern side. 

After our midday meal we made about a 
mile of westing, and then followed up to the 
north-west the course of the branch of the 
Shibets we had crossed in the morning, keep- 
ing on a high plateau or river terrace on its 
left bank through a picturesque region. 
Subsequently the track descended into the: 

narrow valley, the stream becoming less and 
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less as we ascended, until, when we left it, 
it was but a small rivnlet coming from the 
northward. We then entered a narrow shal- 
low valley covered with scrub-bamboo, from 
which we ascended a rise and stood on the 
watershed, or height of land, between the 
east and north-east coasts of Yezo, and about 
halfway between Shibets and Share.* Here 
I first observed what I took to be heather, 
■which was in a small patch right on the 
summit, and on which were planted a num- 
ber of sticks with shavings hanging to them. 
These were Ainu offerings, or, as the Japa- 
nese called them, ' kamiaama.' About the 
coast they may be frequently seen stuck on 
points of rock, at the mouths of rivers, and 
such places. 

We now descended a narrow valley, where 
the prevailing trees were coniferae of two 
species, a fir, called by the Japanese ' todo,'' 
and stunted spruce, 'Yezo mntsu,' both of 
which had much lichen attached to them, 
and the whole vegetation appeared to indi- 
cate a colder if not more humid climate 
induced by the proximity to the sea of Ok- 
lotsk. We followed down this valley, which 
lias a general direction towards the north- 
west, but winds considerably ; in many places 
the ground is stony and rocky, and the track 
▼ery steep. A small stream then makes its 
appearance, which is one of the head-waters 
of the Share. After an hour and a half's 
travelling we arrived at an open glade in the 
valley, where stands a good-sized house of 
the same description as the one we had lodged 
in the night previous, but somewhat more 
dilapidated, and likewise tenantless ; we 
took up our quarters there for the night. 
The place is called Wakaoi, and is distant 
from Tszrayi-watari 9 ri according to Japa- 
nese account. I ought not to forget to men- 
tion that all along the route we had travelled, 
the distances are marked on wooden posts 
by the wayside, which is likewise general on 
all travelling-routes in the country. The 
horse hire is reckoned accoi-diug to these at 
a fixed rate for distance, often regardless of 
the badness of the roads in the less frequent- 
ed parts. I have since learned that at Wa- 
kaoi there is a spring, waterfall, or something 
of the kind to be seen, though I heard no- 
thing of it at the time. The name of the 
place evidently indicates something to do 
with water, which the Ainu call ' waka.' 

The next 'day we had a strong southerly 
wind, a clouded sky, and heavy showers of 
rain at intervals. In the morning we follow- 
ed the track down the naiTow mountain val- 
ley, the hills rising on either side to consider- ' 
able elevation, and thickly wooded with a 
mixture of hardwood trees, fir, spruce, and 
a few yew. The road was but indifferent, 
sometimes passing through boggy places 
where the horses sank deep into the mire, 
sometimes in the bed of the stream, and at 
others winding along the steep hillsides, 
round jutting rocks, and between stumps of 
trees, so close that the packs not unfrequent- 
ly touched on both sides at once. The little 
horses got on remarkably well considering 
the kind of road, and without more serious 
accidents than oue or two capsizes in the 

* According to Lieut. Day TJ.S.N., who con- 
ducted the ■trigonometrical' survey — which, how- 
ever, was never extended into this district — and 
who followed on this route some years afterwards 
with the necessary instruments for measurement, 
this pass is 1275 feet above the sea. 



deeper mud holes of those horses which 
carried two Ainu each. Before midday we 
emerged into a wider valley, wooded with 
the finest growth of oak, maple, and lime 
trees that I had seen in the eastern part of 
Tezo, also mountain-ash and other smaller 
timber, and a luxuriant growth of mountain- 
bamboo. The stream had been joined by 
other affluents, and was now of considerable 
size. We started a deer, and afterwards 
came on a whole herd ; so I dismounted, and 
went ahead with my gun, but saw no others; 
and, shortly after, arriving at a ' tomaro 
doko ' situated on the bank of the river, we 
halted for dinner. The house is frequently 
used by travellers on this route as a sleeping- 
place, being about 5 ri from Share, because 
the journey, although made by us in three 
days, can with difficulty be accomplished in 
that time in spring 'when the roads are in 
their worst state. 

During the afternoon we travelled down 
the lower part of the Share valley, keeping 
on the left bank of the river, of which we 
got occasional glimpses, the whole country 
being thickly wooded. At a couple of ri or 
so wo came to a small halting-place, and 
thence onward for the next two ri we passed 
through a most infernal wooded swamp, 
where the track being mostly corduroyed, or 
planked, was in such bad repair tliat our 
horses floundered and plunged in the mud 
up to their bellies. To add to our discomfort 
the sun had come out after the rain, and its 
warmth had brought out myriads of mos- 
quitoes. We passed another small rest-house 
in the swamp, and, after one of the worst 
pieces of travelling it has been my fortune 
to experience, we at length came to a bridge 
over a sluggish running branch of the river, 
crossing which, and riding smartly over some 
intervening scrub-covered sand ridges, we 
emerged on the sea-beach. Seldom have I 
relished anything more than the first sniff of 
the fresh sea-air after getting out of that 
dismal swamp. A mile or so along the beach 
to the eastward brought us to a colleotiou 
of Ainu huts near the river mouth, and ferry- 
ing ourselves and our horses over in a flat 
scow as usual, we reached the fishing-station 
of Share. 

Share quaisho stands on the right a 
northern bank of the river, where, takingor 
considerable bend to the south-east, it falls 
into the sea through a shallow mouth, only 
allowing the passage of boats. A small 
temple and some store-houses are placed on 
a sand ridge immediately above the principal 
buildings, where are likewise a few Ainu 
huts, but the most of those on that side of 
the river are at some little distance to the 
eastward. The sea-shore has a line east and 
west, and is composed of a soft coarse sand. 
A few miles on either side the shore benda 
to the northward. Share being at the bottom 
of a very open bay. To the east the country 
and coast are high and mountainous, the 
latter becoming quite steep and rocky towards 
Cape Siretoko. The vapours can be seen of 
a volcanic portion of this mass of mountains 
very near the sea, where there is said to be 
an extensive bed of pure sulphur, but the 
chief man at the station informed me that 
the nature of the coast precluded its being 
worked.t The extreme land visible towards 

t bince the date when this was written, how- 
ever, sulphur has been worked out to a certain 
extent from this place, but owing to the difficulty 
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Cape Siretoko bears from the quaisho north- 
east, wliile a lower coast on the other side is 
visible as far as north-west. Inland a high 
donble-peaked mountain, appearing detached 
from the great mass to the eastward, bears 
south half-east. This is called '"Share-no- 
yama,' or Share mountain, and, as seeu from 
the quaisho, its appearance is imposing. 

I stayed a -whole day at Share, resting 
myself after the fatigue and soreness of the 
last few days' pack-horse travelling. I took 
the opportunity to wash some of my clothes 
in the river, write up my notes, and collect 
all the information I could. As to Share 
itself everything has an old and dilapidated 
appearance, and I was assured thnt the station 
did not pay its expenses, the catch of salmon 
being only sufiScient to keep the people about 
the place in food. Deer are plentiful in this 
part of the island during summer, but, as 
they migrate southward and westward on the 
approach of cold weather, tliey are not hunt- 
ed for the sake of their skins. Bears are 
tolerably numerous. In winter the whole 
sea-coast is blocked up with ice, as I Was 
informed by the old man in charge of the 

of transport on land, and the risk attending the 
"visits of vessels to so exposed a portion of the 
coast, the undertaking has not been attended with 
the success that was anticipated. Mr. B. S. Ly- 
man, chief geologist for some years of the Kai- 
takushi Department, made an exploration of this 
eulphur region in 1874, full details of which will 
be found in the account of his journey across and 
around Tezo which I have elsewhere referred to, 
and among other special papers by him in the 
Re'^orts anA Official Letters published by the depart- 
ment at Tokio in 1875. Sulphur is likewise work- 
ed in several other localities in Yezo, and on Kuna- 
shiri island ; notably at Cape Esan, and in the 
districts of. Iwanai and Kusuri, while it finds its 
way into the Hakodate market also from Ando in 
Awomori Gulf, and other places in Awomori ken 
at the extreme north of the main island. In his 
General Report on the Geology of Tezo, published by 
the Kaitakushi in 1877, Mr- Lyman says : — 

" Most of the sulphur in Tezo is deposited from 
volcanic fumes; but near Kobui there is some 
gray sulphur that appears to be a deposit from 
sulphur springs. 

" The Itashibeoni sulphur near the eastern end 
of the island seems to be such greater in amount 
than that of any other place. The fumes rise in 
great v. lume from a hole some twenty feet long 
by fifteen wide at the bottom of a larger hole per- 
haps a hundred feet in diamet.-r and thirty feet 
deep. The smaller hole is full to within five feet 
of its brim with a dark brownish-gray, muddy- 
looking liquid that seems to be melted sulphur 
and is boiling violently and spouting upwards for 
several feet in great commotion and sending out 
heavy sulphur fumes, apparently without any 
steam. A comparatively small portion of the 
£umes condenses as sulphur powder on the moun- 
tain side around, within 75 to 150 yards wherever 
the wind has blown them. About eight acres 
(or 9,600 tsubo) are wholly or partly covered by 
the sulphur to an avez-age depth of half a foot or 
perhaps less of pure sulphur j amounting, there- 
foi'e, at one half that thickness, to perhaps 3,300 
cubic yards, or say 3,200 tons (20,000 koku) worth 
at Hakodate some $60,000. If the brown liquid 
in the hole be indeed sulphur, and if by any 
method it can be dipped or pumped out, it is pos- 
sible that the amount might be man y thousands 
or even tens of thousands of tons. The place is 
about 2,000 feet above the sea, and two ' miles 
(30 cho) distant from it by the present difficult 
footpath ; but about half that distance from the 
shore at another point where however the cliffs 
are very high. There is no drinkable water known 
within a mile and a half of the sulphur. There 
are therefore some difficulties in the way of work- 
ing the sulphur, and it was abandoned in 1867 
after a trial of two summers. 

" At the other volcanic places the sulphur is 
deposited in the same way by condensation from 
fumes upon the cool ground, and is commonly 



station who had been resident there for thirty 
years. Before leaving this place I gave all 
the Ainu and the Japanese who had come 
through with me small presents of money, 
and distributed some duck-shot among them, 
which latter of the two was, probably, the 
more prized. 

It was on a clear morning with a slight 
frost that I left Share for Abasiri. As 
hitherto, I rode a horse carrying rpy baggage, 
a Japanese rode another, and an Ainu kept 
pace on foot. The track follows a sandy 
beach westward, and then behind grass- 
covered sand ridges which skirt the shore. 
The back country is for some extent swamp, 
and inland of that thickly wooded. We 
ferried ourselves over a small creek which 
comes out of a swamp, in a flat scow, fasten- 
ed to both banks by a rope, near which there 
are a few Ainu huts. Thence wo passed 
between the sea and a lagoon, with an- 
other river flowing out of its western 
end, where there is a fishing-station and 
some more Ainu dwellings. Shortly af- 
ter we crossed, by a bridge, another 
outlet of a lagoon" which is deep, and 

much mixed with earthy impurities, partially de- 
composed rock and the like. At one place, Esan, 
where the sulphur was worked for some 15 years, 
it was estimated that throughout the extent of 
the deposit the average thickness of what was 
thought worth gathering was perhaps one-tenth 
of a foot ; and it yielded, it was said, four-tenths 
of its weight in sulphur. Taking that as a guide 
a rough estimate was made of the amount of sul- 
phur to be won at the different places, as follows : 
Nuburibets, at two places a quarter of a mile apart, 
namely, near the hot springs some 100 tons (or 
600 koku), and near the Oi Lake, 35 tons (over 
200 koku) ; at Iwaouobori, 75 tons (450 koku) ; 
at Tarumai (in 1873), 35 tons (over 200 koku) ; 
at Esan (in 1873), 30 tons (nearly 200 koku). The 
Esan place was reported last year to be practical- 
ly exhausted, and the working was perhaps already 
abandoned. The eruption of Tarumai in 1874 
may have lessened the present amount of sulphur 
there. Near the mountain Meakan in the eastern 
part of the island sulphur was worked many (30 ?) 
years ago, but has long been abandoned ; and as 
it was not visited during our survey no estimate 
was made of its amount. Probably it is not more 
than the average of the other places. There are 
also traces of volcanic sulphur on TJsudake and on 
Komagatake. 

" Most of the volcanic sulphur, though it can 
be reached by horses, is rather inaccessible owing 
to the height at which it is found on the moun- 
tains and its distance from big roads, or the sea 
shore. The Nuburibets sulphur is; however, only 
900 feet above the sea and four miles (IJ ri) from 
it and from the New Eoad ; but the Iwaonobori 
sulphur is about 3,K00 feet above the sea, and 14 
miles (5 J ri) from it at Iwanai ; the Tarumai sul- 
phur, about 3,000 feet above the sea, and nine 
■miles (3f ri) from itj the Esan sulphur, abcat 
1,400 feet above the sea and a mile and a half 
(or half a ri) from it. 

"The sulphur was worked at Esan ever since 
nearly fifteen years ago. To separate the earthy 
impurities it was melted three times in three 
large iron pots two feet in diameter and three 
feet deep , and afterwards strained though thick 
canvas. The cost (delivered at Hakodate as given 
me by the workmen amounted to $538 for 100 koku 
(about 16 tons), the product of three months, 
work at Hakodate about ?300. The Nuburibets 
sulphur was formerly worked (apparently with 
three melting pots), but was abandoned about 
nineteen years ago. The Tarumai sulphur was 
worked for three years (with five pr more pots) ; 
but was abandoned about sixteen years ago. The 
Iwaonobori sulphur was worked for many years, 
but was abandoned about eight yeai-s ago. 

" The whole amount of workable sulphur, then, 
in Tezo is perhaps 3,700 tons (or 23,000 koku) ; 
of which nearly six sevenths would be at Itashi- 
beoni, and 200 tons would be the gray sulphur of 
Kobui." 
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has a consideriible run of water oat of it, 
whence the coast trends north-west, with a 
sandy beach and wooded hiofhiands vising 
abruptly from it. Two small bays occur 
here, in which are hard slate-coloured bould- 
ers and conglomerate rock, where there are 
some fishing-stations, used daring the herring 
season, and a few Ainu huts. This part .of 
the coast is very picturesque ; the headlands 
jut out as far as a north bearing, and the 
rocky islet of? Abasiri Bay — which islet gives 
its name to the place — stands slightly out- 
side of them. In the bay immediately before 
reaching Abasii'i there is- a very peculiar 
cliff, composed of a grey stone, which, being 
rent in quadrilateral blocks, has at a distance 
so much the appearance of basalt, that it 
requires a near approach to dispel the illu- 
sion. It appears to have undergone great 
heat, and so become thus fractured. Some 
portions have a pinkish colour, and others, 
by their greenish-yellow, indicate the pre- 
sence of sulphur. It is a favourite resort 
of cormorants and other sea-birds, whose 
dung whitens much of it * 

The track ascends the highland just short 
of this cliff by a zig-zag; and passing over 
a plateau immediately above the pretty bay 
of Abasiri, descends by a steep path to the 
quaisho, situated on the south shore close 
to the embouchure of a considerable river 
which flows out of a lake a little inland, but 
not visible from the coast. Looking back 
from the terrace, Share-no-yama and the 
mountains towards Cape Siretoko, then pow- 
dered near their tops with snow, with the 
regular sweep of the coast line below and 
intervening dark mass of wooded country 
seen through a clear autumn atmosphere, 
formed a lovely scene. 

Abasiri qnaisho — distance 9| ri from 
Share — is composed of a similar collection of 
buildings to that found usually at the larger 
stations ; but much credit is due to the 
lessee of this small district and the ' sihainin' 
— an old man who has been upwards of forty 
years on the coast — for the excellent repair 
and cleanly state of the place. The dwelling- 
house had latfly been partially rebuilt, and 
although this is the most distant station 
reckoning round the coast-line, from the 
south of Yezo, I found it furnished with 
most of the conveniences to be found in the 
best houses at Hakodate or Matsumai. The 
old man took much pleasure apparently in 
showing me how, by availing himself of the 
resources at hand, he had selected the best 
timber in the neigbourhood for making the 
neat sliding doors and windowsf in the pret- 

* This was written in 1869 before any extended 
geological exploration of Tezo had been under- 
taken. I have elsewhere referred to this form of 
rook having been mistaken by other travellers 
for basalt. A good example may be seen on the 
line of railroad about half way between Otaru and 
Zenibako, which is described by Mr. Lyman as 
"columnar volcanic rock, light-gray and partly 
" dark-gray trachytic porphyry with much sanidin 
" and hornblende." (' Reports and official letters 
to the Kaitakushi ' p. 542.) 

t I have generally refrained from the use of 
native names for things when equivalents in Eng- 
lish exist. Perhaps there is not a foreign book 
on Japan in which the words sftoj'i and /usuuia are 
not frequently repeated. Why these two should 
have been specially selected by the ' globe-trot- 
ting ' class of authors for exhibiting their acquain- 
tance with the Japanese language, I cannot con- 
ceive. In the latest volume issued from the press 
in Loudon (Highways and Byeways) I find them 
italicised half-a-dozen times within a single page. 



tiest style, the ceilings and panels of beauti- 
ful straight-grained ' todo ' perfectly free of 
knots, the beams and varnished lintels of 
handsome elm, ash, and chestnut; having 
been dependent on the south only for the 
wall and window paper. Before supper I 
was invited to take a warm bath — a luxury 
which native travellers never refuse, and 
which officials demand as a right — which I 
enjoyed in a nice wash-room, fitted up in 
the style of a first-clasa native hotel. I may 
observe, however, that this was a luxury I 
seldom resorted to, preferring the clear run- 
ning stream of some cold mountain torrent 
to the enervating ' f nro.'* 

The bay is only a slight indentation in the 
shore-line, but a high precipitous island en- 
circled by a reef awash, gives it somewhat 
a sheltered appeax'ance. The few junks 
which visit this distant station anchor S.S.W. 
off the islet in about six fathoms of water. 
To the west and north-west side of the islet, 
although the larger and more protected part 
of the bay, is shallow. 

To this district belong about 200 Ainn, 
who assist in the annual catch of from 500 
to 700 koku of salmon, besides ' mas ' (sea- 
trout) and herring. The extent of the leas- 
ed coast is not more than 10 or 15 ri, which, 
in one way, is an advantage, as there ai'e 
but few rest-houses and travellers' sleeping- 
places to be kept up. The district hns all 
ways been retained in the hands of the gov- 
vernment, ever since the greater part of the 
Yezo coast was taken over from the Prince 
of Matsumai, on the opening of the port of 
Hakodate to foreign commerce. Before that 
however, a Matsumai firm called Mata-jin, 
leased (from the prince) the whole ' basho ' 
or coast from Nemoro to Soya, with the is- 
lands of Risiri and Bifunsiri off the mouth 
of the Strait of La Pcrouse, as well as 
Kunashiri included. At that period various 
princes were handed over certain portions 
of the coast of Tezo whieh they were suppos- 
ed to garrison, as compensation for which 
service they were allowed to collect the coast 
taxes. Aidzu's portion embraced the north- 
east coast from Nishibets river in the Strait 
of Tezo to Soya the northernmost point of the 
island — excepting Abasiri, which as men- \ 
tioned before the Tycoon's government re- ■ 
tained — and was lot out in districts known 
as Shibets, Share, and Mombets. The break- 
ing out of the revolution and the resumption 
of the functions of executive government by 
the Mikado, broke up this state of things, 
and the whole coast was annexed by the 
government in 1868. The ' Kaitakn,'' or 
colonization scheme, however, commenced 
shortly after, again altering the arrangement, 
and a new partition of the coast among 
various daimio was resumed. When I 
passed along their officials were just taking 
charge of their respective allotments. I then 
remarked (Journal of the Royal GebgrapMoal 
8ooiety):—"The central government, alive 

* Experience has afforded me abundant reasons 
for moditymg this expression. The hot bath is 
an 'institution' in Japan of the greatest benefit 
to a tired traveller coming off a hard day's journey. 
It must however be taken hot, not warm only. 
If you come out nearly the colour of a boiled lob- 
ster, what matter. You will not catch cold after- 
wards if you have taken it hot enough. 110° to 
115 Fahrenheit can be easily sustained. "Witness 
the natives going right out into the streets in the 
coldest weather immediately after bathing, with 
nothing on but light cotton clothing. 
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to the proclaotive powers of the different 
districts, retains as government bashos the 
best portions. Some of these they intend 
fishing on their own account, and others 
they lease to private individuals, from whom 
they will collect 30 per cent, of the produce 
for right of fishing ; and my own conviction 
is that the gain to the government will be 
the greater from the latter. Howevei", it is 
to be supposed that they know their own 
business better than others can. As to the 
daimios, they are hampered by being obliged 
to settle agriculturists in their districts, the 
expense of which colonization they are to 
defray, so that their profits, if any, are likely 
to bo reduced to a minimum. In this, how- 
ever, the government are only carrying out 
their present policy — doubtless a wise one— 
of endeavouring to impoverish these semi- 
independent princes, and so cripple them 
against any attempt at defying the power of 
the central government." 

The second day's journey on the north- 
east coast proper, of but 9 ri, I made in com- 
pany with one Ainu. The weather was again 
all that could be desired for travelling — fine 
and clear, with a light northerly breeze. 
Getting away tolerably early, we crossed 
Abasiri river in a flat-bottomed scow, pro- 
ceeded along the sand-beach of the bay some 
distance, then mounted the highland, the 
track keeping not far from the shore in a 
northerly direction through a country wood- 
ed with a mixture of hard-woods and coni- 
ferse, somewhat broken by deep ravines, and 
in a few places swampy ; the coast being 
composed of sandstone and conglomerate in 
cliffs. After a few miles we came down 
again on the beach, and halted for dinner at 
a small rest-house near some Ainu huts, on 
the shore of a lagoon only separated from 
the sea by a narrow sand flat. This lagoon 
seemed to be of considerable size, running 
into the country S.S.W. ; and beyond it 
were some high mountains, apparently 20 to 
30 miles distant. The coast-line here has a 
direction abont W.N.W. Thence, travelling 
partly on the high ground and partly on the 
sand-beach, in places below high shale banks, 
of which the strata are much inclined, we 
reached the small fishing-station of Tokoro 
quite early. 

A considerable-sized river, which is a great 
resort for salmon, finds its way into the sea 
by a shallow mouth at this place. There 
were at that time three Japanese and about 
thirty Ainu employed in fishing; the huts 
of the latter being situated near the single 
house which composes this station. I watch- 
ed them come in from fishing off the mouth 
of the river, and land, clean, and salt the 
salmon into the storehouse. Most of the roe 
was thrown away for want of hands to salt it. 
I noticed a good many of the fish to be dark 
coloured, with long snouts. 

From Tokoro the coast still runs W.N.W. 
nearly straight for some distance, the ex- 
treme laud about Mombets bearing N.W. | 
W. from Tokoro. The head waters of the 
Tokoro river are near those of the northern 
branch of the Iskari ; and [ was told that in 
former times the Ainu used to pass from one 
to the other, but they have now no reason to 
bring them across. 

The following morning, continuing my 
journey with the same Ainu guide, about a 
ri along the sandy grass-covered ridges 
brought us to the outlet of the most exten- 



sive lagoon on the whole coast, called Sara- 
ma. Its water is salt, with a rise of tide of 
about 2 feet ; and it contains large oyster 
beds. At some Ainu huts we crossed its 
eastern end in a flat scow, to a narrow neck 
of land between it and the sea, the inner side 
of which the track followed onwards. This 
sheet of water is about 3 miles wide in mosb 
parts, and stretches parallel to the coasb 
about 14 geographical miles. Its south side 
is skirted by wooded hills, and a confused 
mass of mountains lie beyond. The neck 
between it and the sea is partly a bare sand 
ridge, but a considerable portion is covered 
with a dense scrub of small oak. Aboat 
halfway along is a single small rest-house, 
where we stopped for our midday meal, 
using scraps of wood which we found lying 
about to boil the fresh water which we had 
carried from Tokoro station. There were a 
number of wild geese on the lagoon but the 
Ainu dogs scared them up before I could 
get within range. 

A short distance beyond the western ex- 
treniity of Saru-ma lagoon is the small 
• fishing-station of Tubets, situated in a 
swampy district on the side of a river which, 
forces its way through a soft sand-beach, 
into the sea, and being obstructed at its 
mouth by a bar is available only for fishing- 
boats. The buildings consist of but one 
frame-house, a go-down, and the Ainu huts. 
Round pebbles of black quartz are found in 
the bed of the river a little distance above its 
mouth, of which 1 secured a specimen. The 
distance from Tokoro is 9^ ri. 

I remained at this place for the night. 
There were only four Japanese temporarily 
stationed there for the salmon season, and 
thirty-two Ainu, women included, who were 
employed for manning the boats, hauling 
nets, clearing and salting the fish. 

The same Abasiri Ainu accompanied me. 
the day following to Mombets,* an easy 
journey of but 6J ri, mostly along the sea- 
beach, the direction of which for the first 
part is W.N.W., bounding a low swampy 
country, and some smaller lagoons. Wa 
halted for dinner at a dilapidated rest-house, 
where the high laud and wooded hills com- 
mence to approach the shore, from which 
position Mombets point bears N.W. by If., 
and the shore-line runs N.W. by W., gra- 
dually curving round to the small bay of 
Mombets. Shortly before reaching that place 
we came to a narrow, but deep stream, with 
a quicksand at its mouth, across which we 
first sent an Ainu boy, without any clothes 
on him, to test its depth, and then crossed 
on horseback, only slightly wetting our bag- 
gage, and arrived early in the afternoon at 
Mombets quaisho. This station, which ia 
the head-quarters of a district, stands on a 
sloping point of hard, bluish, secondary rock, 
which running into the sea forms a reef, 
giving some little shelter to the bay, which 
however, hardly deserves such a name, as 
the shore only runs in from the point but a 
third of a mile or so south-west. A junk 
was at anchor, with the point, bearing about 
north, in about four fathoms. The reef 
forms a breakwater to the east of north, but 
the anchorage entirely exposed to north- 
east and east winds, seems inferior to 
Abasiri. 

• Known also as Share-Mombets in distinction, 
to several other places of the same names, TJso- 
Mombets, Saru-Mombets, &c. 
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The station consists of a large dwelling 
louse, an official's house — though there was 
no official when I was there — and a number 
of store houses, with Ainu huts round about. 
The skipper of the junk I found to be a very 
intelligent man, and he had supplemented bis 
jnnk experience by two or three passages in 
foreign vessels, the rapidity of the movements 
of which, the regularity of the duties on 
board, together with the advantage possessed 
by foreign captains of being able to navigate 
when out of sight of land by celestial obser- 
vations, he fully appreciated. The ' sihainfn,* 
or master of the district, likewise was a com- 
municative man, and from these two I derived 
much information concerning the coast. They 
told me that in winter the sea was frozen 3 
or 4 ri out all along the north-east coast ; but 
the Strait of La Perouse, between Yezo and 
Krafto (Saghalin), remained open by reason 
of the force and warmth of the ocean current 
which passes up the Sea of Japan and through 
that strait to the Sea of. Okhotsk. They 
accounted for so much ice blocking the north- 
east coast by its forming on the Krafto shore, 
and being drifted across by northerly winds 
prevailing at that season. They described 
the winter vyeather as very severe. The two 
districts of Mombets and Share, which were 
then worked by one lessee, they assured me 
did not pay expenses, but were retained only 
because the same house leased the very pro- 
fitable district of Shibets, in the Strait of 
Yezo, and in throwing up one the whole 
would be lost ; the best portion of the coast, 
and the most favourable place for junks to 
lie at, namely Abasiri, being in the hands of 
another lessee. The Ainu cost them, with 
maintenance and presents, about twenty dol- 
lars per annum, or rather per season, as for at 
least half the year there is no work in which 
they can be employed. There are a great 
number belonging to Mombets, but many are 
sent to work in the great salmon district in 
the east during the season. I observed that 
their huts here, although much the same 
I form as in other parts of the island, were 
j without the chimney at the gable end, but in 
'. place had an aperture in the ridge of the main 
building with a pair of sliding shutters for 
closing it at pleasure. 

At Mombets I was furnished with fresh 
borses and an Ainu guide, with shaven face 
and head in Japanese fashion, and having 
slept there, got away in the rain next morning, 
the 17th October. Passing over the point, we 
travelled along a rather uneven coast about 
M.W., stopping for dinner some 3 ri beyond the 
quaisbo at a small herring-fishing station — un- 
inhabited at this season — situated in a little 
bay very similar to that at Mombets. Be- 
fore evening we reached another desert- 
ed station called Sawaki— also in a small 
bay — where we put up, picketing the 
borses outside. The Ainu huts near the 
station were all deserted but one, the peo- 
ple of which brought in firewood for us. 
On this day's route -the beach was mostly 
sandy, while the shore above the sea-wash 
was covered with grass and scrub- bam boo ; 
the woods near the sea generally stunted 
oak, but a mixture of hardwoods on the hills, 
with some firs visible on the higher moun- 
tains. A few small lagoons and swamps 
intervene in places between the beach and 
the hills, while the back country is moun- 
tainous. Looking up a valley in a south- 
westerly dii-ection, I observed a fine high 



range of mountains. We crossed three 
rivers with 'quicksand mouths, at each of 
which was an Ainu hut or two, whose 
inmates had charge of the flat ferry-boats. 
There is much driftwood along this shore, 
and I saw a number of bleached whales' 
bones. 

Daring the night some deer came down 
quite close to the house, for we heard their 
whistling cry very distinctly ; but as it i-ain- 
ed heavily, and was very dark, it was useless 
to think of going out to get a shot at them. 
As I sat over the fire before turning into my 
blankets for the night, my Ainu kept me in 
constant conversation, being anxious to gain 
information about foreign countries, which 
he called ' kara.' Being able to write the 
Japanese ' kana ' (he was the only one I met 
whom 1 discovered could do so), he put down 
English names for various things, and spelt 
them over and over again to himself to get 
them by heart. This boy accompanied me 
all the way to Soya, eight days' travel, and 
during that time worked every night at his 
vocabulary. He must have had a very reten- 
tive memory, for I do not remember that he 
ever asked the name of the same thing twice, 
unless it was that there was some indistinct- 
ness in the characters he had written, or he 
wanted to make sure of the pronunciation, 
which was not to be wondered at, considering 
that when without his brush and ink he made 
shift with pieces of charcoal out of the fire to 
write with. He was so civilized an Ainu 
that at first 1 doubted whether he was certain 
as to his parentage ; but a peculiar pronun- 
ciation, his dark, heavy eyebrows, and the 
general contour of his features, convinced me 
be was of pure stock. Although very handy 
at cooking and attending to one's wants, he 
was not a good traveller — for such he was 
too far civilized. Much as we may value 
civilization in the abstract, it must be con- 
fessed that under certain circumstances it is 
at fault. 

On October 18th we started with our two 
horses, and crossing over the point through 
a thick wood of scrub oak at the back of the 
• banya ' * fell again on the sea-shore, which, 
although somewhat irregular and broken by 
small points of rock and little bays, with 
reefs off the shore, has a general direction of 
north-west. The character of the geological 
structure here differs from the coast to the 
eastward, hard primary rock showing both 
in situ and in boulders. It rained heavily, 
with a strong north-east wind, and some sleet 
fell, so that I found travelling rather uncom- 
fortable. We crossed one river in a scow as 
nsnal, resting during a heavy shower in an 
Ainu hut near the river. The rivers we 
crossed subsequently were minor streams, but 
much swollen by the rains, so that the fords 
were deep. My horse fell once this day, 
sending me flying over its head with my gun 
in my hand, but owing to my carrying it 
detached — my usual practice — it fortunately 
sustained no injury, while I had become so 
accustomed to such mishaps that I thought 
little of it. This same horse was an exceed- 
ingly awkward brute, and at an unoccupied 
herring-station we passed he got up against 
one of the buildings and defied my efforts to 
move him from it, until I dismounted and 
belaboured him with a stout stick. I noticed 



• This word is used for the smaller fishing- 
stations in coutradistinotioa to 'quaisho' which 
designates a chief station. 
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■^though it was seldom I could get a view 
for the rain — that the higher mountaitis had 
become partly covered with snow. Fir-trees 
were more numerous near the coast than 
hitherto, while on some of the hills inland 
they were C[uite thick. The lagoon region, 
which extends from Share along this coast, 
was now passed, and the occurrence of many 
rapid rivulets indicated a comparatively short 
distance back to the watershed. The native 
inap of Yezo places the upper waters of the 
Teshiu River which falls into the Sea of 
Japan a little south of Risiri Island, but a 
few miles distant from this coast. 

I reached Poronai, distant 5J ri from 
Sawaki, wet, cold, and hungry. This is the 
most northerly station of the Mombets dis- 
trict. It is properly a salmon-fishing ' banya,' 
bnt the ' ban-nin * (fishermen) and the Ainu 
had been withdrawn for the more profitable 
Shibets district. The establishment is but 
small, and we found only one or two Ainu 
about the place. A small river enters the 
sea just west of the station. From this place 
a distant headland is visible, bearing N.N.W., 
which is the high land beyond Isashi ;* and 
an islet called Ghnskin, lying about a mile 
ofi the coast and 3 or 4 miles in the same 
direction, can likewise be seen. In like man- 
ner as the night before, finding no inmates, we 
took undisputed possession of the house, and 
made ourselves as comfortable as circum- 
stances would allow. The few Ainu we had 
met during this day's ride were all engaged 
taking their winter supply of salmon, which, 
as they have no salt, they cut in thin strips 
and hang up to cure above the wood fires in 
their huts. 

The following day, the 19th, we started 
tolerably early, crossing the river at the 
Station in a scow. We travelled then along 
an irregular and picturesque coast in a gene- 
ral direction of N.W. by N., a distance of 
6 ri, to the small untenanted station of 
Chikaptomushi. The land rises towards the 
hills by small plateaux or terraces, which, 
scooped into low cliffs along the shore, ex- 
pose rock, or else clay and gravel beds. A 
little stratified rock is to be seen, but as you 
approach Chikaptomushi, granite and other 
hard primary rocka prevail. Scrub oak here 
gives way to woods of beech, alder, maple, 
&c., mixed with ' todo,' or silver fir. There 
are reefs in many places along the shore, 
and some of them lie off a mile or so. The 
beach is in some places soft sand, but other- 
wise pebbles, or hard granitic sand, and 
granite boulders. During this day we pass- 
ed several creeks ; but one in particular, 
where we stayed at a small rest-shed for 
dinner, was actually alive with salmon. They 
were most of them foul, dark-coloured fish, 
and were sculling and playing about shew- 
ing their back fins, and in the shoaler water 
portions of their bodies. The Ainu who was 
with me, said they were not running up the 
river then but only grubbing at the stones 
on the bottom, possibly to clear themselves 
of sea-lice. We went a little way up the 
river to look at them, and the Ainu killed 
one with a stick from the bank. We might 
have killed any number had we chosen. The 
travelling this day was indifferent and slow 
owing to deep sand and occasional stony 
parts of the beach, while in places we had to 

* I hare spelt the name thus, to distinguish it 
from Ssaahi on the west coast. 



mount the terraces in order to avoid rocky 
parts of the shore. 

We came to the station early, but the 
horses seemed pretty well done up. As there 
was still a warm sun, I hung out my blankets 
to air and allow the fleas to jump out of them. 
There are quantities of eohinee, and some 
univalve and bivalve shells along this part of 
the coast. I saw no fresh-water ducks, hut a 
good many harlequin and other salt-water 
species, cormorants, white-tailed sea-eagles, 
sandpipers, thrushes, and, of course, crows 
and gulls. Looking back from Chikapto- 
mushi, Mombets high land appears like a 
point on a s.E. by S. bearing. Forward, the 
bold shore beyond Isashi bears n.n.w., which 
is the general run of the coast line. A high 
mountain, then covered with snow, lies in- 
land, to the N.W. 

I was awakened on the 20th with the un- 
welcome intelligence that our horses wei-e 
missing, which the Ainu accounted for by 
their having broken their tethers for fear of 
a bear, which he contended must have paid 
US a visit during the night. I vstas, however, 
of the different opinion that his carelessness 
in securing them, and probably in giving 
them no water the evening previous, had 
been the cause of their breaking away. He 
followed their back tracks some distance 
along the beach, but returned, reporting that 
they seemed to have made for home. Know- 
ing we were not far from an inhabited station, 
I did not feel at all concerned, and having 
breakfasted, we started on foot ; an Ainu 
girl, who was travelling in the same direction, 
making little of carrying most of my baggage, 
while my guide tied my red blanket and 
wrapper on his back, and I carried my fowl- 
ing-piece and ammunition. Our pack-saddles 
and provisions we left at the house. We 
followed the shore in a general N.N.w. direc- 
tion, and as the beach was mostly hard sand 
the walking was very good. We crossed a 
small river in a canoe, which we found at its 
bank, and shortly after reached some Ainu 
huts, where the woman was relieved by a lad, 
who undertook to carry my baggage. 

At the Ainu huts we stayed a little and 
had a smoke, Tbe people were very civil, 
and offered me food, which I declined. Ob- 
serving a fine sea-eagle at a little distance, 
they asked me to shoot it, but before I could 
approach within fair range it flew off ; so, 
rather than they should doubt the power of 
my double gun, I knocked down a kite as it 
flew over us, at the sight of which they were 
greatly delighted. ^ My Ainu was a stranger 
to these people, so on meeting, before ex- 
changing a word, he went through a ceremo- 
nious form of salutation individually with 
each of the principal men. This they per- 
formed by going down on their knees, hold- 
ing out their hands with the palms together, 
rubbed them backward and forward twice, 
the saluted party following the motions of p 
the saluting one ; then raised both hands to ( 'y^ 
a level with the chin, palms uppermost; ;^ 
lowered them ; raised them again, stroking 
the beard ; lowered them, and performed the 
last operation over again, which completed 
the ceremony. 

Some distance after leaving these Ainu we 
■ crossed over a point and came in view of 
Isashi, a tolerable-sized station belonging to 
the Soya district, situated on the north side 
of a shallow — as to indent — bay. A river, 
which is quite deep near its month, falls into 
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the sea &t the southern end of the long sand- 
beach ; the valley runs into the country in a 
westerly direction. The hills are clothed 
with a mixture of hardwoods and fir; and 
the former, being just then in their full fall 
colours, formed a contrast which was strik- 
ingly beautiful ; besides, the weather being 
all that could be desired, I enjoyed the walk 
very much. It is but 5 ri (12| miles) from 
Chikaptomushi to Isashi, where we arrived 
about noon. I found but one junk in the 
bay, anchored right oJBE the station close 
alongside a reef, on which she had anchors 
laid out fore and aft, and into deep water on 
her other side. There is a bit of a point 
which forms the northern extremity of the 
bay, but there can be said to be but little 
shelter for a vessel ; in fact from N. E. by E. 
to S. S. E. the anchorage is quite open and 
exposed to the full force of the Okhotsk sea, 
which is said to be blocked with ice for some 
miles out in winter. 

The people at the station numbered four 
Japanese and thirty Ainu. They were lifting 
a salmon net just as I arrived ; the fish were 
all clean run. They expected to have about 
ten days more fishing, say to the end of 
October. The year previous the catch had 
been five hundred koku, part of which were 
taken in the river before mentioned on the 
far side of the bay. Herring frequent this 
coast in spring, and some irico (biche-de-mer) 
is collected. 

As the nights were getting cold, I used a 
Japanese quilt over my blankets, besides one 
below me — a plan which, as the weather 
continued cold on the remainder of this 
journey, I henceforth adopted. Japanese 
houses are ill-adapted for a cold climate, 
being mere shells — a wooden framing closed 
in with half-inch boards full of rents and 
splits — not the least protection against cold. 
The floors are likewise very imperfectly laid, 
but in an inhabited dwelling this inconveni- 
ence is obviated by the use of thick floor- 
mats. It may seem strange, but nowhere 
have I observed the Japanese in Yezo to 
have adopted a style of dwelling suited to 
the climate. 

I found a young Hakodate yakonin station- 
ed at Isashi, the second only at that time on 
the whole coast from Share to Soya. He 
said he knew me very well, but I failed to 
recognise him. He' was very civil, and we 
had a long chat together. He had been in 
charge of Soya when H.M.S. Battler was 
wrecked in the autumn of 1868, aud gave me 
some particulars of the accident. His opin- 
ion was, that the vessel ought never to have 
been run so close in shore, even supposing 
entire ignorance of the existence of reefs — a 
judgment which, after inspection of the 
locality, I believe can hardly be gainsaid. 
Along this coast, even before reaching Isashi," 
I saw fragments of oak timber with copper 
bolts sticking in them, among the driftwood, 
which, doubtless belonging to that unfor- 
tunate vessel, had been driven thence by the 
strong current which sets through the Strait 
of La Perouse. 

Luckily, there were a few horses belong- 
ing to Isashi, of which the man in charge 
supplied me with two, at the usual govern- 
ment price, and my Ainu having gone back 
to our last sleeping-place and fetched the 
pack-saddles and provisions, I started again 
with him next morning (2l8t October) era 
route for Soya. A heavy gale had come on 



during the night from the eastward, and 
continued all day, hauling to the south-east- 
ward. We travelled along a rocky coast, 
with high, wooded mountains rising im- 
mediately from it, ihe track leading at times 
along the beach, and at others on the first 
terrace above it, to avoid the most rocky 
parts of the shore. The beach was thickly 
strewn with shells, the most common kind 
being a sort of broad mussel, and another an 
ordinary fan-shaped bivalve. I imagined — 
with what approach to the truth I am uncer- 
tain—that these shells belonged to animals 
inhabiting the warm water of the Kuro- 
siwo ocean-stream, one branch of which 
passes through La Perouse Strait into the 
Sea of Okhotsk, where, possibly the tem- 
perature becoming too cold for them, the 
inmates of the shells died, and the shells 
were cast up on this shore. 

We stopped for dinner at a small fishing- 
station occupied by but one Japanese, where 
we took a few dried fish for use on the jour- 
ney, and obtained an additional Ainu to 
accompany us. Then travelling on with 
mountains on our left hand, we passed some 
rocky points all moi-e or less low, until the 
nature of the shore forces the track up and 
along the face of a wooded and rocky head, 
after which this high coast turns abruptly 
west for half a mile or so, where it meets a 
low shore running N.N.W. as far as the eye 
can reach. Although this cannot be caljed 
a cape, as it does not project from the gene- 
ral line of the coast to deserve such an appel- 
lation, still it doubtless has some such ap- 
pearance when viewed from seaward, as it is 
strikingly distinct from the low coast on 
either side of ijt. It is possible therefore 
that it may account for an extra cape on the 
north-east coast of Yezo which used to appear 
on the foreign charts under the name of 
Austuko or Notoro in Lat. 45° 8' N. and 
Long. 143° 40' E. I named it at the time 
' False Cape,' which was afterwards adopted 
by Captain St. John, who made a flying^ 
survey of this coast in H. M. S. ' Sylvia,' 
and from which many corrections were made 
in the outline of Yezo on a chart subsequent- 
ly published. 

The track passes round the steep jagged 
edge of a bluff, high above the sea, and is 
very rugged ; so much so that I did not at- 
tempt to ride, but made my blanket fast on 
the pack-saddle and allowed the horse to pick 
his own way over the rocks and loose stones. 
As we rounded the sharp angle of the bluff 
the wind struck us with the force of a hurri- 
cane, while the sea lashed the rocks in grand 
style below us ; which, with the frowning 
mountain side above made up an impressive 
scene. Feeling unwell I was glad when we 
reached a single house kept up as a ' tomaru- 
dokoro ' on the north side of the bluff just 
where the straight low shore commences, and 
is called Shonai. We found, the building in 
a rather unsuitable condition to shelter us in 
such weather, but managed to make ourselves 
at home, while the people from three Aina 
huts close by brought us firewood. The gale 
continued all night, and as I lay awake in a 
feverish state, the gusts came down off the 
top, and swept round the angle of the moun- 
tain with such force, that I almost expected 
the building to blow away. It had suffered 
considerable damage only the year previons, 
to prevent a recurrence of which a stockade 
had been erected on the exposed side towards 
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the sea. By the following morning the wind 
had veered to the southward, and during the 
day so much rain fell, that with the fever 
still on me, I was not sorry to have the 
excuse to lie over a day. 

Leaving the mountainous land south and 
east of Shonai behind, we travelled, on the 
23rd October, along a straight sand-beach 
to the N.N.W., the country inland being 
low, with distant hills only. After passing 
a lagoon with much grass swamp around it, 
■where there are a few Ainu huts, the country 
becomes covered with a dense spruce forest, 
- the trees on the outer edge near the beach 
teing stunted and bent over by the force of 
the wind. This is a kind of vegetation seen 
in but few localities of any extent on this 
islaifll, but V extends here for a considerable 
distance, and as it occurs* on the north-west 
coast, in the vicinity of Teshiu River, I im- 
agine it may connect right across from sea to 
sea. 

By evening we reached a river coming 
through a lagoon, and bending along the 
beach to the northward, but the mouth had 
become completely blocked up with sand by 
the late gale, an effect often produced where 
the beach is of shifting sand or shingle. 
Here are some Ainu huts and a large house 
kept up as a ' tomaro-doko,' where we found 
a- Japanese and an Aino who had come from 
a station farther to the north. We travelled 
this day, without making a halt, a distance of 
nearly nine ri. The place is called by the 
Ainu name of Sarubuts. 

The following day we reached Soya, twelve 
ri distant. For the first two ri the coast was 
in the same line (n.N.W.), and the country of 
the same description as the day previous. The 
land, however, began to rise before we reach- 
ed a blunt point, bare of trees, with some rock 
cropping out. A cluster of rocks lies about a 
mile out at sea, north of the north-west part 
of this point. From this the land falls in, and 
before reaching a high head-land, there are 
two bays with a fishing-station in each, and 
some small rivers emptying into them. JNear 
the first of these stations the land is high 
and somewhat broken, and is wooded prin- 
cipally with spruce mixed with hardwood 
trees, which, then showing their brown and 
deep-crimson autumn colours, had a very 
beautiful appearance. We then passed along 
under high banks and cliffs of sandstone in 
thin layers, with beds of clay and marl, the 
beach being rocky and stony, and bad for 
horse travelling.* 

Cape Soya — the northernmost point of Yezo 
— is shelving; the woods do not approach the 
shore, but the land is covered with scrub- 
bamboo, except where a few patches of heather 
occur on some of the slopes. Flat ledges of 
rock appear to extend far off shore, rendering 
the near approach of vessels to this cape dan- 



* Lieut. Day mentions that Bomewhere about - 
here there is a valley called Tsi-to-nai — possibly 
Chietomai of the government map — in which 
exists " a bed of peculiar kind of clay, resem- 
" bling putty in appearance, which is eaten by 
" the Ainos in the form of soup." It is boiled 
with wild lily roots, and after the earthy matter 
has settled, the liquid is used. Mr.Boehmer, who 
also followed this route, confirms the statement. 
I have observed this substance in several localities 
in Tezo, and it may be seen in Mohitzi valley only 
a few miles from Hakodate. Mr. Lyman speaks 
of its being founl up the vally of the Kusuri and 
calls it "an earthy sepiolite," saying that it is 
eaten by the deer as well as the Ainu. 



gerous. Just at the cape there is a nice little 
boat bay, where are a few Ainu huts. I 
rounded the cape in a sleet storm, on Ootobee- 
24th, and a cold westerly gale met me right 
in the teeth. Thence I followed the shore 
south-westerly to the quaisho, where I was 
glad to find a good wood-fire to warm my- 
self at. 

As a station, Soya is one of the most con- 
siderable on the coast, though the establish- 
ment is kept up more for the accommodation 
of government travellers to and from Krafta 
(Saghalin) than for its fisheries. The quai- 
sho is a collection of various buildings, in- 
eluding' dwelling-houses, officials' residence, 
store-houses, a temple, boat sheds, &o. The 
land around is broken and hilly, with an 
absence of woods. There is an opening in 
the reefs, which are about half a mile from 
the shore, which admits of the entrance of 
junks and small vessels into a little harboar, 
having from 10 to 15 feet of water. Owing 
to the heavy sea running outside I was en- 
abled to get a good view of the situations 
of the reefs, which I roughly sketched, and 
compared with information received from 
the master of the place. The weather pre- 
cluded my going in a boat to take soundings 
as I had intended. An old battery, mada 
when Tezo belonged to the Prince of Matsa- 
mai, stands above the quaisho ; there are 
no guns in it now. There are some Ainu 
huts about the place. Potatoes, daikun, or 
large turnip radish, and leeks are gi'own in 
small quantities. 

I remained at Soya during the 25th Octo- 
ber for the purpose of inspecting the guns, 
stores, and materiel saved from the wreck of 
H. M. S. Battler, lost in September, 1868, 
which I had the orders of the Japanese go- 
vernment to do. I found a house which had 
been occupied by Captain Stevenson and tha 
ofiScers of that ill-fated ship, with a flagstaff 
erected in front of it, and the royal arms and 
other devices from the vessel stuck on the 
gate posts. The stores and materiel, consist- 
ing of rope, blocks, wire rigging, boai'ding 
pikes, cutlasses, revolvers, chairs, tables, a 
fire-engine, smith's forge and tools, cooking 
utensils, crockery, lanterns, compasses, salt 
provisions, biscuit, shot and shell, flags, sails, 
a turning lathe, sponges and rammers, and 
some books, were in two houses and a shed 
covered with sails, just as they had been left 
when the officers and crew were taken away 
by the French corvette Duplelx. The door 
and windows were nailed up, which had been 
done by the yakonin who took charge at that 
time, and until I arrived not a thing had been 
moved ; consequently, what with the snow, 
rain, damp, and warm weather of the summer, 
most of the sails and many other perishable 
articles were more or less damaged. Soma 
spars, five anchors, a quantity of chain cable, 
with five of the ship's boats were outside, part- 
ly covered with thatched roofs. What guns 
had been saved were ranged up in two lines 
on their carriages. A portion of the stern of 
the Battler was fast on the reef to the south of 
the entrance into the small harbour, and the 
whole shore was still strewn with fragments 
of the wreck. Many of the things were 
moved and distributed under my superinten- 
dence, and I left word with the two officials 
then at Soya- how to dispose of the remain- 
der ; the whole of these stores having b^en 
presented to the Japanese government under 
orders from England. 
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Some large-sized sailing boats are kept at 
Soya for passengers crossing the strait. 
These boats carry a crew of ten men each, 
so that when the wind fails they are able to 
use sculls, which they carry. The distance 
to Siranosi, where they land on Krafto, ia 
reckoned 18 ri. 

Soya was one of the places selected by the 
Japanese government as the head-quarters 
of a district tinder the Kaitago scheme ; and 
the steamship Tholes landed some officials 
and settlers shortly after I was there. The 
chief officer left his post for Tedo (a warmer 
climate) during the first winter, and I believe 
the settlement was afterwards moved to 
Isasbi, a more favourable locality for agricul- 
tural operations. 

From Hamanaka (Akis), whence I started 
on this land-journey, to Soya, I had travelled 
126J ri, taking fifteen days, with two days' 
stoppage on the road ; a rate of travel, which 
ia of course slow when compared with the 
distances which are easily made on the more 
frequented lines of route, where regular post- 
stations are maintained and ponies are nume- 
rous. Becapitulating I may say, that the 
north-east coast of Yezo has a length of 
about 200 geographical or nautical miles, 
between Cape Siretoko and Soya, and, with 
the exception of between 30 and 40 miles 
running south-westerly to Share Bay, may 
be said to have a genetal direction of north- 
west. Its prominent features are, a high 
mountainous region near Cape Siretoko; a 
low shore skirted with numerous lagoons 
and swamps ; a high bluff, near Isashi ; and 
thence towards Soya a comparatively low 
fir-wooded country. There is a t6tal want 
of harbours, and it has a somewhat inhospit- 
able climate, though in the latter particular 
it would probably compare favourably with 
the more northern portion of the north-west 
coast. Though it will probably be that por- 
tion of Tezo the last to be brought under 
cultivation, I should imagine that its fishing 
resources might be rendered more available 
than they are now by the opening of inland 
communication with the southern part of the 
island, which at the same time would encour- 
age settlement. 

XIX. 

Cape Sota to the Iskari. 

Having completed my business at Soya I 
was ready to turn southwards. I felt it was 
none too early, for the weather was getting 
cold, and my limited stock of baggage includ- 
ed little clothing suitable for cold weather. 
I therefore set out on the 26th of October 
in company with a Japanese and an Ainu. 
Daring the early part of the day we passed 
along the east and south shores of Soya Bay, 
halting at a fishing-station on a river 4 ri 
from Soya. Here, intending to take my 
compass out of a small bag slung over my 
shoulder, where I always kept it, I found it 
to be missing. Suspecting that I had mis- 
laid it at Soya, I drew, from recollection, a 
plan showing the paths and buildings about 
the quaisho, describing to the Japanese who 
had come with me where I imagined I had 
left it. I made, likewise, a drawing of the 
compass, and he immediately volnntered to 
start back to look for it, while the Ainu and 
I continued our route. I never saw this 
Japanese afterwards ; but on the morning 
of the third day after he left me, an Ainu 



messenger brought me a packet containing 
my compass. I should have been quite lost 
without it. 

Following the sand-beach, which was fine 
level good trafvelling, we came to another fish- 
ing-station, where a number of Ainu who 
were collected there took great delight in 
looking at me. At this place the horses, 
about 20 in number, belonging to Soya quai- 
sho, are kept, as there is plenty of grass 
suitable for hay, while they say that about 
the quaisho the feed is very poor. Hills 
approach the south-west corner of Soya Bay, 
and towards Cape Nossyap the land is all 
high. The forests are a mixture of fir and 
hardwoods. Here we left the bay, and turn- 
ed up a valley towards the south-west, where 
we had some experience of plank and cordu- 
roy roads not in the best of repair. Mount- 
ing the hills by a fair-cut horse-path, we 
travelled along plateau-like land till wo came 
suddenly to the brink of a steep high bank 
immediately above the Sea of Japan, where 
a fine panoramic view lay spread out before 
us. The lateness of the season had turned 
the oak leaves a deep rich brown, the birch 
yellow, and to mountain ash the brightest 
lake colour, which, with the berries of the 
last a rich scarlet, and some of the grasses 
a violet hue, made up such a mixture of 
colours, and so beautifully distributed, that 
an artist would have been at a loss to exagge- 
rate them. As I gazed on this scene, recol- 
lections of similar views in the more northern 
regions of America came fresh to my memory, 
but t believe I can say with truth I had 
never seen anything to excel the fall colours 
of northern Tezo. 

There is, curiously enough, a pond of 
water, just on the edge of the brow. The 
track from this zig-zags down the steep 
slope, crosses the low interval, and then 
takes the beach. There are a few fishing- 
huts at this point, and some stations to the 
northward towards Cape Nossyap. The 
island of Risiri, with its fine conical snow- 
covered peak, some 6,000 feet high, has an 
imposing appearance from this coast, and 
the lower island of Bifunsiri is also plainly 
Tiaible.* 

Travelling along a flat sand-beach to the 
south-westward we reached the fishing-station 
of Bakai, about an hour and a half before 
sunset. The men in charge of the station 
came out some distance to meet me, and 
everything seemed prepared. I believe the 
yakonins at Soya had sent word the day pre- 
vious th;\t I should be going this way, as is 
the custom when any official of rank is tra- 
velling. There is a very peculiar rock stand- 
ing on a hummock just underneath the hill 
at the back of the station. Besides a great 
deal of driftwood I noticed along the shore 
fragments of what must have been an enor- 
mous crab. Such Crustacea are not uncom- 
mon in the Sea of Japan, for I have myself 
seen them over six feet across the extended 
legs. The salmon season was just concluded 
when I was at Bakai. Distance from Sova 
8 ri. . ' 

On the 27th I had a long cold day's jour- 
ney of 13 ri to Teshiu, a strong north-west 
wind blowing off the sea with snow and sleet 
showers. The whole distance was along a 

• According to Lieut. Day TT. S. N. (' Report 
on the Trigonometrical Survey') Kisiri is 6,460 
feet, and bears from Bakai S. 66 W. 14 mileB. 
Kibunsiri about 500 feet, N. 79 W. 24 miles. 
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dreary straight coast having a flat sand- 
beach strewn with driftwood. The uplands 
stretch a little south of Bakai, but thence 
the whole back country is low and covered 
■with a dense fir forest, leaving an interval 
of about a quarter of a mile of grass and , 
Bcrub-bamboo covered land near the beach. ' 
At 6 ri from Bakai there stands a single 
bouse, kept up for the accommodation of 
travellers. Otherwise, save a couple of small 
rest-sheds, there is not a building, nor even 
an Ainu but, or the slightest sign of civiliza- 
tion along this inhospitable coast. 

About sunset we reached the river at 
Teshiu. It is a considerable stream, running 
parallel with the beach for some distance 
before making its way through a sand spit 
into the sea ; and on the south side of its 
mouth there is a long narrow lagoon, or old 
channel, also connected with the river. We 
left our horses and crossed in a canoe. A 
walk of a mile or so over a swamp, and by a 
narrow path through the woods, carried ua 
to the station, which stands opposite the 
month of the river. This is the most north- 
ern station of another district, Bakai being 
the most southern one belonging to Soya. 
The Japanese informed me that this was 
formerly one of the best salmon rivers in 
Yezo, and that its mouth allowed of the 
passage of good-sized junks, but now it is 
almost blocked up, and but few salmon are 
taken. Sea-trout, however, run in this river 
in considerable numbers. They say that 
there is abundance of large ' todo ' (fir) and 
' Yezo matsu ' (spruce) on this river, and 
that it can be navigated for a long distance 
np in boats. According to the native map 
of the island, its head waters come from very 
near Mombets on the north-east coast. 

I slept at Teshiu, and next morning an 
Ainu guide and two fresh horses were ready 
for me. The travelling in the first part of 
the day had much of the dreariness of the 
day previous, the country inland being low 
and swampy, with an unbroken shore strewn 
with driftwood. At 4 ri distance we came 
to Wimbets River, a stream of considerable 
size, where there is a rest-house with an' Ainu 
hut alongside of it. Here we crossed the 
stream in a scow, and struck again on the 
beach. Before getting much south of the 
Wimbets the country rises, and the shore is 
skirted by a straight line of yellow clay-rock 
cliffs, some 200 to 250 feet high, topped 
with clay and gravel beds. There are few 
gullies to break this natural wall, which 
extends for many miles. The track passes 
sometimes along the top, and sometimes on 
the beach below.* We reached an old fishing- 

* It was somewhere along here that I observed 
an immense pile of old fire-wood on the top of a 
prominent blufE. I learned that this was oneof 
the relics of the former time when such were main- 
tained for use as beacon fires. The object _was 
to signal from Soya, at the extreme nortli, right 
down through the country to Matsumai and Hako- 
date, in the event of an attack or landing by the 
Kussians; the precautions adopted against which 
are des oribed in Mr. W. Or. Aston's ' Eussian Des- 
cents on Saghalien and Itorup in the years 180S 
and 1807,' published in the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. This 
fear also accounts for the remains of some weak 
redoubts and other earthworks which may at the 
present day be seen at old Mororan, Soya, and 
other places in Yezo. These were formerly gar- 
risoned by troops furnished by various Daimio, 
whose right gained thereby to the collection of 



station called Fnrubets (8 ri from Teshiu), 
which is situated where a small river breaks 
through the cliffs. The river is spanned by 
a substantial wooden bridge, the first I had 
met with on this journey. 

By the time I was up next morning an 
Ainu had arrived, bringing my compass, 
which I had forgotten at Soya, which enabled 
me to resume the few observations of the 
line of the coast, and bearings of distant 
mountains, &o., which I made as 1 travelled 
along. With the same horses and guide I 
travelled in a general S.S.W. direction along 
the coast, which is composed of the same 
unbroken line of cliffs as before mentioned. 
The track is mostly along the shore, but in 
some places, it being impassable from the 
sea washing right up against the cliffs, one 
is forced to pass along the top of the heights. 
When the sea is calm it is probably possible 
to travel all the way along the beach, but 
it would be always somewhat uncertain, as 
the shore seems to be frequently changing 
owing to land-slips. The back country is 
hilly, and wooded with a mixture of hard- 
woods and fir. There is much driftwood 
along the shore. 

There are a few insignificant creeks^ and 
two rivers, which we crossed by ferries, Ainu 
attending at each. At the northern river of 
the two there is a rest-house where we 
stopped. Otherwise there are no dwellings 
along this coast, though I noticed the remains 
of some abandoned herring-stations. In fact, 
the whole coast from Tomamai northwards 
towards Soya is a most inhospitable region, 
and little good even for fishing, as the Japa- 
nese informed me that the herring when 
coming from the southward, strike off the 
coast at Tomamai and do not touch it again 
before Bakai over seventj- miles to the north- 
ward. 

Tomamai, where I stayed on the night of 
October 29th, is distant 37 ri from Soya, and 
8 ri from Furubets. It is at a blunt point — 
if it may be so called — where this almost 
straight coast alters from a S.S.W. to a south 
direction, but the form of the land is not at 
all like its delineation on foreign charts. 
The high land rises steeply from a narrow 
level strip along the sea, where stands a 
quaisho, and a number of houses round about, 
in fact, there is quite a settlement, and it may 
be considered the northern limit of civiliza- 
tion on the west side of Tezo. The people 
appear thriving, and cultivate some small 
gardens about their houses, llany of them 
return to their homes in the south during 
the winter season. They are not, however, 
all in the employment of large fishing firms 
as on the regular ' basho ' or leased sections 
of coast in the eastern part of the island, but 
many fish on their own account rendering 
a certain duty or tax to the government. 
This was formerly ten per cent, of their 
catch, and was collected by' the managers of 
the large stations still kept up by the origi- 
nal lessees, without the interference of gov- 
ernment officials. This was, however, under 
the old regime. The system is now different, 
and these taxes are assessed by officials in 
conjunction with the village mayors. The 

coast produce dues I have elsewhere referred to. 
It was also principally to ' Bussoph obia,' that the 
iatei ' colonization ' scheme owed its origin, stimu- 
lated by the ' disinterested ' advice of one or more 
foreign diplomats. 
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produce is herring, salmon, awabi, irico, and 
some seaweed. 

The two islands of Tangisiri are plainly 
visible from Tomamai. They are moderate- 
ly low. T understand that only one is per- 
manently settled. Maski mountains to the 
southward are in view, and Risiri peak. 1 
took the following bearings from Tomamai 
quaisho : — Extreme of Maski Headland (Cape 
Ofuwi), S.W. by S. i S. ; Tangisiri Islands, 
W. by N. to N,W. ; Risiri, N. by W. i W. ; 
coast line forward south. 

When 1 speak of having arrived at the 
nortliern limit of civih'zation, I mean to say 
that the west and north-west coast of Tezo, 
as far as Tomamai, in about latitude 44° 18' 
N., is more or less occupied by a fishing 
population in regular villages, a portion of 
which is permanent, and a part migratory. 
The same kind of fishing is likewise carried 
on, to some extent, on the soiith-east coast, 
but not nearly on such a scale. The farthest 
limit in that direction is Taromai, in the 
Tubuts district, about 60 miles north-east of 
Hakodate, beyond which, along the whole 
east, north-east, and north, and as far down 
the north-west coast as Tomamai, the pro- 
duce has hitherto been entirely taken by the 
lessees; there being no private individuals 
doing any business in those districts.* I 
imagine the reason that the tide of civiliza- 
has flowed up the west coast, rather than 
elsewhere, has been because of Matsumai, in 
former times, having been the chief place 
and nucleus of civilization, if it may be so 
called, on Tezo. The west coast is, doubt- 
less, the most prolific in the riches of the 
sea. The amount of herrings alone caught 
in spring and early summer on that coast is 
something enoi'mous, and the facility with 
which the produce of the fisheries can be 
transported to (he consuming districts on the 
west coast of Japan proper, gives a stimulus 
to fishing enterprise, and provides employ- 
ment for many thousands of people. 

It was on the morning of October 30th, 
that I Btarted from the quaisho at Tomamai 
to continue my journey southwards. There 
was a sharp frost, and the weather continued 
clear and nearly calm all day, while the 
travelling was good. The track to Ruru- 
mopi (now called Rumoi), which is a dis- 
tance of 11 ri, follows the coast almost due 
south. ^ Near the sea the country is covered 
with grass and scrub-bamboo, but the hills 
inland are wooded. Some creeks, and two- 
considerable rivers, flow out on this coast. 
The first, about a couple of miles south of 
Tomamai, is crossed by a flying bridge, com- 
posed of a flat-bottomed scow, and a rope 
stretched across the river. In the valley, 
on the north bank of this river, about half a 
mile back from the sea, are a number of 
deserted buildings, formerly barracks belong- 
ing to the Prince Shonai. Obiraspi river, 
a stream of considerable size, falls into the 
sea about 5 miles north of Rurnmopi. In 
its valley coal has been found, of which I 
was shown samples. Although of bright 
appearance, it seems, judging from a trial of 
a very small piece, not to be of a very inflam- 
mable nature ; besides, its distance from the 
flea, 10 ri (241 miles,) and the impossibility 

* This was written in 1869. Since then a good 
many of the leased ' basho ' have been broken up, 
and the class of smaller fishermen here referred 
to, have settled in many places formerly monopo- 
lized by the larger fishing masters. 



of running boats on tbe river, precludes it 
being of any value at the present time. 

A straggling settlement may be said to 
extend nearly all along the coast between 
Tomamai and Rurumopi, there being few 
breaks in the line of houses, huts, store- 
houses, and boat-sheds, which line the beach. 
When I passed, it not being the herring 
season, most of the houses were closed up. 
At Oniska, halfway on the road, there were 
two junks lying at anchor a good distance 
off the shore. I noticed reefs in many places 
at least half a mile oi5 shore. Sandstone, 
conglomerate, and a kind of shale occur, and 
at one place there is a very peculiar clifE 
rising from the water's edge with the strata 
almost vertical. 

At Tomamai I had made the acquaintance 
of a yakonin, who, with his wife and family, 
was travelling towards Soya. He had made 
a start some days before, but had had his 
wife and baggage wetted, and nearly washed 
away, below the cliffs north of Tomamai, 
which had forced him to return. He intend- 
ed starting again the morning I left ; but, 
with no such travelling encumbrances as he 
had, I was on horseback and away before 
he had gathered his impediments together. 
This day I also met a couple ttiore officers 
travelling northwards on horseback, whom 
I discerned at a long distance by the rays of 
the sun reflected from their bright lacquered 
travelling hats. Several kirai, or retainers, 
were with them. They civilly stopped and 
spoke to me, asking me to inform their 
friends — whom I was acquainted with — afc 
Hakodate that I had met them. On the 
route along the north-east coast to Soya, I 
had not met any travellers, as that coast is 
little frequented ; but, being now on the 
direct northern road for Krafto, I frequently 
afterwards met persons travelling whom I 
found invariably civil, and gliid to make my 
acquaintance ; and although there were few 
among them whom I could recognise, my 
seven years' residence at Hakodate had been 
sufficient to make me known to most of 
them. 

In approaching Rurnmopi from the north- 
ward, the high mass of the Maski Mountains 
is seen to advantage. At the time I was 
there they were topped with snow. A high 
mountain, called ' Shakotan,' belonging to 
the high district lying westward of Toichi 
and the bay of Iskari, was likewise distinctly 
visible during this day's ride, when it 
must have been about "0 geographical 
miles distant. Rurumopi is a considerable 
settlement, standing in a little bay open 
to the northwest, into which a narrow, but 
deep, river falls by a crooked mouth. 
The bearings by compass from it are : — 
Highest part of Maski Mountains in line 
with the coast, S.S.W. ; Maski headland 
(Cape Ofui), with Shakotan in line, S.W, 
by W. ; Tangisiri Island, N.N.W. ; Risiri 
Island, N. by W. ; North coast-line towards 
Oniska, N. by E. ; Rurumopi river valley, 
S.E. The river is spanned by a strong but 
not very symmetrical bridge. The bay is 
protected to the west by a reef running off 
the point on that side. There is a depth of 
four fathoms close in shore near the mouth 
of the river, on the bar of which there is 
said to be usually eight feet during summer, 
and about fifteen feet inside where junks and 
schooners can lie in safety ; but in winter the 
force of north-west gales and decreased 
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current cause the bar to silt up. One good 
sized junk lay inside where I passed, and 
another was loading salt salmon outside. 
There are a number of houses on the right 
bank of the river facing the beach, and the 
qnaisho and ofi&cials houses were on the 
same side, with some Ainu huts a little dis- 
tance back. This place has doubtless in- 
creased considerably since then, for of late 
years it has been the seat of government for 
a district. 

Obtaining horses, I rode on Sunday morn- 
ing, the Slst October, along an inhabited 
coast between Rurnmopi and Maski, a dis- 
tance of a little over four ri, crossing a couple 
of rivei-s. There are two or three little bays. 
The beach is stony, and houses and boat- 
sheds line the shore, many of the inhabitants 
having small patches of gardens. This dis- 
trict was in the hands of a Matsumai house 
known as Date, and was likewise the govern- 
ment head-quarters for the whole coast from 
Hama-maski to Soya. The four yakonins 
stationed there paid me a visit, and asked 
my opinion on the Obiraspi coal.* 

Maski (called Ho-maski to distinguish it 
from Hama-maski) had at the time I visited 
it, a quaisho and a number of houses clnster- 
ed on the west side of a small bay formed by 
a low point, beyond which a straggling 
settlement extended for some distance. It 
is an anchorage for junks, which lie close m 
shore with their hawsers carried on land, 
by which arrangement they get protection 
from the westward as far as N.N.W. There 
is said to be about six fathoms of water, the 
bottom being sand and large stones. 

Inquiring about the route forwards to 
Hama-maski, I learnt that there was already 
a depth of two feet of snow on the mountain- 
passes, making the horse-travelling bad, and 
that as the distance was about 10 ri, it could 
not be accomplished in less than a whole day, 
so that to go that way would have necessitat- 
ed my staying at Maski till the following 
morning; I preferred therefore to take a 
boat along the coast, as Ihe weather was re- 
markably fine, and had all appearance of con- 
tinuing so. By the time my midday meal 
was over, a small boat was ready with three 
men, into which my baggage, food for the men 
and myself, and a brazier of charcoal were 
put, and we pushed off from the shore I 
sitting in the bottom of the boat between two 
of the oarsmen. After a little we were 
favoured by a slight breeze and set sail. 

The shore for a mile or two to the west- 
ward of Maski is comparatively low, but 
after this the coast becomes precipitous, the 
mountains rising right up from the sea, with 
few breaks that are more than gullies, and 
this extends to and beyond Cape Of ni, which 
is the northernmost point of the Maski pro- 
montory, if it can be so called. It is to 
escape this impassable coast that the road 
strikes up inland at a short distance after 
leaving Maski, and passing over the high 
mountain-land des cends again to the coast a 

» It must not be imagined that I had any tech- 
nical knowledge on such a « W*' ^"=hlT^lnd 
first foreigner who had been m this district ; and, 
as everyone who.haa travelled at all m out-of-the- 
way places in japan must have e^Pe^ence^ ^ 
found myself looked upon as an authority on such 
matters Mr. Lyman who explored this region 
toc^af subsequeW only found " in very thm 
veins, and speaks of it as being of an unworkable 
nXe, not^even having taken it mto considera- 
tion in his-aocount of the useful minerals m Tezo. 



little north of Hama-maski. When this dis- 
trict was in the hands of the prince of Akita 
before the restoration, a house of refuge, 
was kept up on the route,' but in 1869 was 
untenanted. Although this is the main road, 
or rather only road to the north, the govern- 
ment then seemed very callous about such 
matters, and indeed they remain so to this 
day, having if we except the approaches to 
the pet capital of Sapporo, done very little 
towards the improvement or even mainte- 
nance of roads in Yezo. Under the new 
arrangement of ' ken ' or prefectures, it is 
to be hoped the governors and local official* 
will recognize the importance of seeing these 
things better attended to. 

Passing along the high rocky coast, where 
the mountains above the cliffs were wooded 
with the usual (in this latitude) mixture 
of firs and hardwoods, we made a general 
south-westerly course till sunset, when we 
rounded a very precipitous part where th» 
shore turns more to the southward; and 
then continuing on till long after dark, we 
entered a little bay, and put ashore at » 
single house inhabited by one family. The 
place is called Yuwawi, is about 4 ri from 
Hama-maski, and is used during the herring 
season as a fishing-station of the lessee of 
the district. This is one of the few places 
along this rugged coast whore houses could 
be built, and the other localities have niost- 
ly been taken possession of as fishing-stations. 
In passing along near the shore we saw a 
few people in skiffs spearing fish and awabt 
with long poles, with which they can reach, 
the bottom in five or six fathoms. 

In the morning we put off again in the 
skiff ; the sky was clouded with some show- 
ers of rain, but the day turned out fine. 
The coast runs S.W. by S. as far as Oapa 
Ofui, after which it turns south. The scenery 
is remarkably grand. Just on the north side 
of the cape is a splendid lofty vertical cliff 
of bright red sandstone. At places there 
are some small cascades, and at others great 
clefts, caves, and detached pinnacles of those 
picturesque forms peculiar to conglomerate 
and sand-stone rocks. There are likewise 
some sulphur springs. , „ „ . ^ 

South of Oape Ofui the land falls in form^ 
ing a slight bay in which Hama-ma,ski is 
prettily situated about halfway between 
Capes Ofui and Buyimawas. There is a 
considerable river coming down the valley 
iust south of the quaisho, where there wa* 
an agricultural settlement of Shonai people, 
which wiis deserted during the war which, 
ensued on the deposition of the last Tycoon. 
They say that the Iskari can be reached by- 
following up this valley. About 300 Ainu 
belong to this district. I was told by the 
fishermen that there were plenty of cuttle- 
fish on this coast, numbers frequently getting 
into the herring-nets in the . spring ; but 
little is done in catching them, as the fisher- 
men have a superstition that people who go 
out for the purpose never return. 

We reached Hama-maski, dist«flt 4< rt 
from our previous night's sleeping-place, 
before noon ; when, finding there were n» 
horses to be had, and that, in fact, the land 
road was seldom resorted to, I was compelled 
to take another boat.* This time I was 
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' * Mr. Lyman ('Keports and Official Letters -to 
the Kaitakushi ' ) describes the northern pass 
between Maski and Hama-maski as reaching a. 
height of 3,800 feet ahove the sear, and mentioua 
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furnished at the qnaisho with one Japanese 
and two Ainu, nnd resumed my journey im- 
mediately after dinner. The yakonin station- 
ed at this place paid me a visit. A sandy 
beach runs some distance south of the quai- 
sho, where there are some fishing-stations ; 
then the shore becomes bold and rocky, and 
about Cape Buyimawas lofty and precipitous, 
with some remarkably fine cliff scenery. 
Hounding the Cape the coast continues high 
and rocky, trending about south-east. We 
Bailed a part of the way, passing some small 
fishing-stations, and at night came to a halt 
at a little cove at the mouth of a small valley 
running up between the high mountains 
north-eastward, with a mountain stream in 
it. The place is called Gokibiru, and is the 
division between Hama-maskl and Achta- 
bashos. It is called 4 ri from the former 
qnaisho, and an equal distance from Oshiro- 
kotsz by water, and 6 ri by land, but the 
mountain-path for the first 3 ri is said to be 
■very rough. There are but a couple of 
houses at Gokibiru, one on either side of the 
little stream, kept only for the accommoda- 
tion of government travellers. We put up 
at that on the north-west side, as it belonged 
to the Hama-maski district, but travellers 
going northwards would be accommodated 
at the other. The people were remarkably 
civil. I saw some fine potatoes, squashes, 
and daikun, which had been grown on the 
place, and I was assured most vegetables 
did very well in any favoured situations on 
this coast. I have heard that the Shonai 
settlers at Hnma-maski managed to raise rice, 
which, however, must be a very precarious 
crop so far north. 

In the morning I proceeded for about 3 ri 
ftj the boat along the coast, which for the 
first part was high and precipitous, but far- 
ther on the mountains became lower and 
their slope less steep. We then put ashore 
at a small river, where there is a settlement, 
and a considerable valley running inland, 
which seemed a very favoured locality. At 
a little distance up, the river is spanned by 
a well-made bridge in one arch. The shore- 
line thence curves round more to the south- 
ward, with a table-land abutting on it iu 
clay and shale cliffs. I walked about a ri 
along the beach, the two Ainu carrying my 
baggage and reached the ' injoya ' (head 
station of a district, almost synonymous with 
' quaisho '), called Oshirokotsz, soon after 
noon, where I took dinnei-, and ordered 
horses to take me on to Iskari. 

After dinner a couple of horses and a 
guide were ready, and I started to complete 
the 4 remaining ri to Iskari. For some dis- 
tance^we travelled along a deep sand-beach 
under high banks, till, coming to a valley, 
we crossed two small streams by bridges ; 
thence followed the track which ascends 
grass-covered highlands, and runs along the 
edge of the cliff, till it descends in a zig-zag 
to the shore again. From these heights one 
gets, in coming from the northward, the first 

the southern or Gokibiru section, as passing over 
heights of from 1,300 to l.TOO, but has omitted 
apparently the extreme altitude. He states that 
Hatsura, the map maker of Yezo in former days, 
crossed the country from Hasti to the ITriu branch 
of the Iskari. Doubtless as the valley of the 
Iskai-i becomes opened up by roads or railways, 
a practicable route will be discovered in this direc- 
tion to connect with the north-west coast in order 
to avoid the Maski mountain mass, which offers 
such a serious obstacle to a route near the coast. 



view of the extensive level wooded valley 
of the Iskarr, stretching for many miles 
without a break aa far as a fine range of 
mountains which forma its southern limit, 
while a long straight line of low sand-beach 
bounds it on the west, — a break in which 
shows the mouth of the Iskari river. To 
the eastward some very distant hills are 
visible, but looking south-east no termina- 
tion to the valley can be seen, as in that 
direction nearly flat land extends between 
Iskari Bay and thoPacific, the mountainous 
island of Yezo being at this point almost 
cut through by this stretch of low country. 
The extent of this flat is some 40 geographi- 
cal miles by a width of from 15 to 20. 

There is a small river falling into the sea 
just where the last northern highland abuts 
on the valley of the Iskari, and thence a 
straight sand-beach of about 4 or 5 miles 
takes you to the mouth of the river. The 
land in from the immediate shore is wooded 
with scrub oak, but the timber becomes 
large farther back. We came to the ferry 
over the river about a quarter of a mile 
above the sea, near the government establish- 
ment. I recognised an officer whom I had 
been acquainted with at Hakodate, who in- 
vited me into his house and sent my baggage 
to the ' honjin,' or government hotel. It 
was late when I left him, crossed the river, 
and reached my quarters for the night. 

The mouth of the Iskari, having a north- 
erly opening, is somewhat askew with the 
shore of the bay, which is in a line north- 
east and south-west. The next reach of the 
river runs parallel with the coast, and the 
town is situated on its left or western bank 
between it and the sea, leaving an unoccupied 
flat sand point strewn with drift-timber im- 
mediately at its mouth. The deep channel 
follows the bank along the town, where 
junks moor five abreast, with gangway planks 
laid ashore from the inside ones. Above 
the town the river bends, and a long reach 
comes from the south-east. Its width 
opposite the town is about 300 yards with a 
sluggish current. The bar is a little outside 
the mouth, the channel over which is said to 
be rather crooked and variable, while the 
depth of water likewise varies according to 
the season from 7 to 12 feet. When I was 
there late in autumn there was between 9 
and 10 feet, allowing of the passage of the 
largest junka which trade to Tezo ; but later 
in the season the prevalence of north-wester- 
ly gales and reduced current of the river 
cause the bar to silt up, it remaining shallow 
all winter till it clears again with the spring 
floods caused by the melting of the snow in 
the interior in April. 

At the time of which I speak there were 
some large houses and substantial godowns 
at Iskari, bnt a great part of the place was 
made up of temporary buildings occupied 
only during the salmon season, when, besides 
the people actually engaged in fishing, a 
number of small traders and others resort 
thither, which, together with the presence of 
the junks — there were 57 sail in the river 
when I was there — give the place during 
that time quite a busy appearance. The 
resident population in 1869, according to the 
government records, was 350 Japanese and 
430 Ainu, bnt in autumn the former was 
raised to 800, besides the crews of the junka 
amounting to some 600 more men. Owing 
to the proximity of Sapporo, and othef settle- 
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ments established under the late Kaitakushi 
regime, there has been considerable addition 
to the town of lakari, but still, being mostly 
dependent for its importance on the salmon 
fishing, it retains much of its former 
character. 

XIX. 

Cape Sota to the Iskari. 

In describing both the north-east and 
north-west coasts of Tezo in the foregoing 
and present chapters, I have deviated from 
the plan I sketched out when I commenced 
to throw together my scattered notes, by 
following a personal narrative I wrote some 
years ago and which was published in the 
' Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London.' By reaching at this stage of 
the journey there narrated the mouth of the 
Iskari river, I have come on ground which 
has since been trodden by many travellers, 
and has been of late years thoroughly explor- 
ed and mapped by government employees. 
I shall therefore here break ofi by omitting 
that part of the vest of the iourney which 
took me to Otaru and Iwanai, the visit to 
the Kaiyanuma coal mines then only just 
opened, my return over the mountain road 
to Toichi, and by Otaru to Iskari ; but will 
take it up again so far as relates to the 
ascent of the river by canoe, because, 
owing to quicker if not pleasanter means 
of travelling now afforded, the route I 
followed — the only one by whicli the south 
coast could then be reached — has fallen into 
disuse. When I say the only route I am 
not strictly correct, because there was a 
very inferior trail, seldom used, which leav- 
ing the sea coast at Zenibako about mid- 
way between Iskari and Otaru skirted the 
range of mountains forming the western 
boundary of the lower Iskari valley, and 
passing through the oak openings near the 
present site of Sapporo — then known by the 
Ainu name of ' Satsporo ' — crossed the Toyo- 
hira river, and then traversed the rolling 
wooded region to Chitose. If I remember 
rightly the distance was reckoned at fifteen 
to seventeen ri ; and was considered, even 
by the Tezo- Japanese estimate of quality 
which makes great allowance on the favour- 
able side, very bad — of course when the 
rivers were high it was impassable. 

A little before noon on the I9th November 
I stepped into a canoe which lay ready along- 
side the bank of the river at Iskari. It was 
manned by three Ainu, and a young Japa- 
nese was in charge of the provisions, &o. 
Having taken off my boots I made myself 
snug in the bottom of the canoe, which was 
laid with clean mats, using my blankets for 
a covering, and the baggage piled behind 
supported my back. There was a small 
brazier containing a charcoal fire, which 
Japanese carry with them on all occasions 
when possible, more for lighting their pipes 
from than for anything else, although they 
have usually a small tea-pot with it. The 
Japanese laid himself down in the bottom of 
the boat covered with his spare clothes and 
sleeping-quilts, and as the weather was cold, 
with moi-e or less snow, he seldom showed 
himself after we first started. 

This canoe was the ordinary style of ' dug- 
out ' used by the Iskari river Ainu. It was 
about thirty-five feet long, by a breadth of 



two feet nine inches, shaped from an elm 
tree and hollowed out tolerably thin. Both 
bow and stern overhung slightly, and the 
depth was sufficient to admit of considerable 
carrying capacity. Each Ainu handled a- 
narrow bladed paddle about six feet long — 
some are much longer — with which, standing 
up to their work, they poled the canoe along 
in shoal water near the bank, or paddled 
when the bottom could not be reached. In 
this way we made fair progress, crossing 
and recrossing the river, so as to keep the 
convex banks and round the points where 
the water was shallow and the current least 
rapid. 

There were numbers of temporary fishing 
stations along the river bank, at some of 
which Ainu were at woi-k superintended by 
Japanese, and others where all hands were 
Japanese. They were all busily employed 
hauling seines for salmon. The stations 
were mostly rough sheds covered and closed 
in with thatch made of swamp grass or 
scrub-bamboo. As we wei-e passing one of 
these places where a number of Ainu were 
hauling a salmon-net, a young fellow waded 
out in the water and threw a salmon into 
our canoe. Asking the reason of this, I 
was told that he knew me in Hakodate ; and 
regarding him more particularly, I recognis- 
ed him as one of seven Ainu whom I had 
prevailed upon to come to my house, where 
they were photographed by Mr. Suttou, 
chief engineer of H.M.S. Serpent, a very 
excellent photographer, in July 1867. 
Curiously enough, that same evening an old 
Ainu, who had been another of the number, 
brought me a present of some fresh venison 
and a couple of salmon. I learnt that he 
was chief of the Satsporo Ainu, about 500 
in number. The Japanese who accompanied 
me hads^^brought some saki on his own 
account, Kjr trading with on the river, and 
I therefore got him to serve out a liberal 
allowance, which I presented to the old man, 
" with a short speech:" He went through 
the usual form of throwing a few drops to 
the four winds, presented me and the Japa- 
nese in charge of the station with some in a 
formal manner, and then retired. 

The salmon fishery, which is the great 
resource of Iskari, is carried on both inside 
and outside the river by seine-nets, which 
system is pursued at various stations up the 
river for a distance of 15 to 20 miles, por- 
tions of which are let out to about 30 fishing- 
masters, while the government retains for 
its own use certain parts where they employ 
Ainu under superintendence by Japanese. 
The average catch of salmon on the Iskari 
(exclusive of the fish taken near its sources) 
is 20,000 koku or 1,200,000 fish, equivalent 
to 50,000 piculs or 3,000 tons, but in some 
seasons considerably above this. The beat 
fishing is about the mouth of the river, where 
2,000 fish are frequently taken at one haul, 
and outside in the sea sometimes it is said 
as many as 16,000 are taken at once. The 
season of 1869 was a very indifferent one, so 
that the junks, representing about 30,000 
koku, would probably be not above half load- 
ed. The fish are mostly neither clean nor 
silvery, but much discoloured, especially 
those caught up the river ; they are, how- 
ever, considered by the Japanese sweeter 
eating than the red-fleshed clean-run fish, 
but do not keep so well. By the junks they 
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are carried to varions ports on the west coast 
of Japan, few coming into the Hakodate 
market, as tbat place is supplied mostly from 
the east coast. The greatest obstacle to the 
salmon fishing on the Iskari are the nume- 
rous ' snags' and driftwood in the river, which 
greatly interfere with hauling the nets. 

The boats used in the salmon fishery are 
large 'sampa' for running the nets, and 
small ' chip ' (skiffs) or ' kawafune ' (canoes) 
for other purposes. A ' sampa,' which is the 
usual form of large fishing-boat used round 
the whole coast of Tezo, and, I believe, not 
found in the south of Japan at all, is about 
50 feet in length by a breadth of 10 feet. 
Built with very great shear, high prow, and 
curved stem, they are good to ride in a sea, 
and easily hauled out stern foremost on the 
beach. Bach boat carries a crew of about 
20 men, 16 of whom ply short oars in the 
fore part ; the skipper stands on a raised 
platform at the stern, guiding the boat with 
a large steering-oar, two or three others 
attend to paying out the net, which is carried 
amidship. When on the look-ont for fish, 
as for shoals of herring, one man stands 
right in the bow, leaning on the high prow, 
which is probably designed for that purpose. 
One hundred and fifty piculs (8 to 10 tonsj 
is a fair load for one of these boats when 
carrying cargo. Japanese fishermen every 
year make long voyages in these large boats, 
going to and returning from the more dis- 
tant fishing-districts, when they are built 
up with weather-boards, bamboo, and mat- 
ting, and carry a mast and sail. They have 
also on board rollers, small capstans and gear 
for hauling out on the beach, which they are 
frequently forced to do when caught by bad 
weather on a coast where there is no shelter. 
These ' sampa ' are certainly well adapted 
for the use they are put to. 

The country on either bank of the river 
was a dead level thickly wooded with large 
elm and other trees, with a dense underbrush 
of scrub-bamboo, and willows on the lowest 
points. The soil was entirely alluvial mud 
without a trace of gravel, sand or stones. 
The concave banks kept vertical by the wash 
of the river were at that season from eight 
to ten feet above the level of the water, and 
apparently constantly crumbling away, while 
the opposite sides or points were low and 
shelving. We made one cut off a few miles 
above Iskari by passing through a creek not 
above twenty-five feet wide, which saved us 
rounding a long bend. When ashore for 
dinner at one of the tempoi'ary fishing stations 
I could see that a short distance back from 
the immediate river bank there was an im- 
mense extent of low swampy land, and where 
any timber that existed was only alder and 
other inferior kinds ; and it was evident that 
a considerable distance on either side must 
be under water every year during the spring 
freshets. 

Having started so late in the forenoon 
from Iskari, we were able to make but 4 ri 
before evening, when we put ashore at a 
small station on the left bank, between the 
mouths of two tributary streams, known as 
the Hasabn and Satsporo. This place is 
known as Satsporo Buto, and the only dwell- 
ings were Ainu huts, one of which was 
occupied by a couple of Japanese, who 
had charge of the fishing carried on by the 
Aisn. 



Daring the night there came on a heavy 
gale from N. and N.N.W., with strong frost, 
and the wind kept up all the day following, 
with a great fall of snow, not by any means 
pleasant for boat travelling, which together 
with the effects of the saki of the previous 
evening gave me some trouble to muster onr 
party for a start. When I had done so I 
found that by order of the Japanese the 
Ainu had extemporized a framework on the 
canoe and covered it with mat to keep off 
the snow. This I at once objected to, as 
I did not consider the canoe safe with so 
much ' top-hamper,' so I had it removed 
much to the disgust of my Japanese travel- 
ling companion. When we made a start 
therefore he settled himself in the bottom of 
the canoe completely covered with his sleep- 
ing quilts, and remained in that way again in- 
visible for the greater part of the day. 

The wind being favourable, in many of the 
reaches as we ascended the river, the Ainu 
extemporised a sail out of a grass mat tied 
to a stick supported by one of the paddles 
held up by one of them, under which the 
canoe flew along at a rapid rate. In bends 
of the river when the wind was ' scant' the 
Ainu paddled or- poled. The country on both 
sides continued of the same nature as the 
day previous, with banks of deep alluvial 
soil, and the same kind of forest, but these 
were fewer fishing stations. Our day's work 
was only as far as Tszi-iskari a distance of 
six ri, at about two-thirds of which distance 
the Tobets river falls in on the right bank. 

As Tszi-iskari is approached, the country 
bordering the river is in some places higher 
than on its lower course, and there appear 
to be considerable tracts of grass-covered 
land clear of forest. Some portions, too, 
have been overrun by fire, and the station 
itself I learnt had been burnt down only a 
year previous by a fire from the woods. 
This place is situated on the left bank of the 
main river, about 15 feet above the water at 
that season, close below the mouth of a 
tributary stream which comes from the south- 
westward, which is the Toyohira on which 
is situated the present town of Sapporo, a 
place already then projected in the fertile 
official brain as the capital of Tezo, a dis- 
tinguished position it subsequently held dur- 
ing the term of the Kaitakushi local govern- 
ment ; and on the creation and bolstering 
up of which the central government was 
pursuaded to lavish so many millions. 

We put up for the night at Tszi-iskari, 
which is 25 miles from the sea, and early 
in the morning I roused all hands, so that 
we might get away betimes, having 10 ri to 
do this day. There were some heavy snow 
squalls in the morning, but the day turned 
out sunshiny and warm, and the evening 
clear _ and frosty. A short distance above 
Tszi-iskari I observed a few small stones on 
the bank, the first I had seen on the river, 
but after this no more the whole day. 

After proceeding a couple of miles up the 
main Iskari we turned off at right angles 
into the Ebets or Chitose i-iver, as we entered 
which some Ainu belonging to another canoe, 
which was keeping company with us, and 
our own men got out on the bank, cut some 
sticks, which they stuck up on an open 
space, and getting some saki from the Japa- 
nese, went through a ceremonial, as a pro- 
pitiation for good luck on the voyage. 
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This branch which we now ascended — 
-which the present railway to the Poronai. 
coal mines crosses just above its month — ia 
very tortuous and its current runs more 
swiftly than that of the main river. 16 comes 
from the south, and with its tributaries of 
which the principal is the Tobari which rises 
among some mountains bearing the same 
name lying to the south-eastward, drains a 
large extent of country, besides carrying off 
the_ surplus water from the Chitose lake 
which lies imbedded in a mountainous region 
at the foot of the rugged volcanic peak of 
Iniwa, one of the principal land marks of this 
part of the country. 

We saw numerous deer tracks on the 
muddy banks, and several places where they 
appeared to have crossed the river in large 
droves. At a small Ainu settlement when 
we stopped for dinner, we purchased some 
venison from a couple of Ainu who had a 
canoe completely full. These people had 
also a quantity of walnuts of small size which 
they said were common throughout the valley 
of the Iskari. Here we also met some Japa- 
nese who were going into the woods to cut 
soft-wood logs. They said there were exten- 
sive forest of ' todo ' spruce, about five miles 
back from the river, which they intended to 
float down by one of the tributary streams. 

We added another to our crew this day. 
He was an Ainu whom we met descending 
the river by himself in a small canoe, who 
hauled his craft out on the bank and came 
with us. He was a fine, tall, well-made man, 
and seemed a very good hand with the 
paddle, taking his station in the bow. 

Soon after starting again we came to an- 
other fork of the river, and took the south- 
ern branch. The eastern one — the Tubari — 
comes out of a lake of considerable size near 
at hand. Both streams were of nearly equal 
size, about from 20 to 30 yards across, and 
apparently deep. Shortly after this we 
reached a few Ainu huts, and a deserted and 
dilapidated wooden house on the left bank, 
opposite where the Shimamap river, an in- 
significant stream, falls in on the other hand. 
This is considered half way between the 
stations of Tszi-iskari and Izaribnto. The 
river is nowhere shallow, running between 
steep alluvial banks, the only impedimenta 
being sunken trees or snags. 

Having made up their minds under pro- 
mise of saki to reach Iznributo that evening, 
our Ainu worked with a will. They had a 
good day's labour, for we had to go on at 
least two hours after sunset before we reach- 
ed the station, a good ten ri from our last 
night's sleeping place, which was not bad 
work considering the strength of the current. 

Izaribnto was at that time a large well, 
found station with a number of store houses 
and Ainu huts around. It was maintained 
for the sake of the salmon fishery, and for 
collecting deer horns and skins from the 
Ainu, and belonged to the Tubuts south 
coast district. Since salmon fishing on the 
upper waters of rivers has been wisely pro- 
hibifed by the government, and the deer 
have almost deserted this part of the coun- 
try, I understand the place has been aban- 
doned. 

The morning xii November 22 was fine, 
clear, and frosty, and the snow crackled 
under my feet as I walked down to the river 
to the canoe. We followed the river up to 



a lake. All the smaller creeks and littFo 
bays were completely frozen over. Around 
the lake is a low and swampy country ; the 
only rise at all being a distant low range of 
wooded hills seen to the north-east, having 
apparently a north-west and south-east line. 

On this route you do not pass through the 
body of the lake ; but, leaving it on the left- 
hand, enter one of several very shallow 
months of the clear water Chitose-kawa, which 
it is difficult even to get a canoe into. The 
land on either side and between the different 
small channels is almost on a level with the 
water, and has the same slope, which is con- 
siderable, for the current is rapid, washing- 
down a quantity of pumice and volcanic 
cinder which accumulates at the embouchure. 
After a little distance up, however, these 
various channels unite in one, about fifteen 
yards wide with a shingle bottom, after whicb 
you have only to contend with the strength 
of the current, which, however, is so rapid 
that in a few places where the water is too 
deep to allow of using the paddles as poles, 
it was as much as our Ainu could do to make 
any way. The distance from Izaribnto to 
the lake is called 3 ri, and thence up the 
Chitose-kawa to the quaisho which takes ita 
name from the river, 2 more. 

As our Ainu were resting for a few minn- 
tes on the bank of the river another canoe 
passed us, and went, ahead. By the time 
we came up to them again they had got a 
stag, which they had taken in the river, 
where it had been driven by some Ainu dogs 
and was kept at bay. After proceeding a 
little farther up we caught sight of five more 
deer in the river, and therefore ran the 
canoe alongside the bank; but having my 
boots off, I was unable to get ashore quickly- 
enough and go along the bank to get a fair 
shot at them, so I contented myself with a 
chance one at long range from the canoe ; 
but they went off apparently untouched. 

The water of the Chitose-kawa is beauti- 
fully clear, and in great contrast to the 
Iskari ^ind many of its tributaries. The 
quaisho is situated on its right bank, and 
there is a good bridge over the river. It was 
at the time of which I speak a large well- 
found station, kept up for the same reason 
as that at Izaribnto, on account of the inland 
salmon fishery ; and also as a station at the 
head of the navigation — for canoes — of this 
branch of the Iskari, to connect with the 
head station at Tubuts on the pacific coast. 
Thence a connection was kept up overland, 
in which bullocks were used as transport 
animals, for about five miles to Bibi at the 
head of the Tubuts river. Salt for salmon 
curing and all supplies come across that 
way, and fish were sent in return. I saw a 
whole string of cattle so loaded on my first 
visit. All this has now passed away, and 
the fine old quaisho is turned into^ a post 
house, and hotel combined, on the main road 
between Sapporo and Tomakomai, where yoa 
have to fight an uncivil postmaster, and pot 
up with any accommodation and food the 
people choose to give you, instead of being 
treated in almost a princely manner, which 
was the rule at all the quaisho in old times. 

I intended to have stayed for a day or so 
at this place for deer shooting, but the man 
in charge of the station assured me that there 
were too many Ainu and dogs about the 
quaisho, so that I had better go on about 
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3 ri on the road to Yubnts, where there was 
a charcoal-making establishment that I conld 
put up at for the night, if I wanted to have 
any sport. I therefore started with an Ainu 
guide and two horses. We travelled along 
a broad road over a dry level country, cover- 
ed with small oak and birch scrub, with an 
entire absence of underbrush. The snow 
was hard and crisp, and as I found riding 
rather cold work I dismounted, and went 
ahead on foot, allowing an Ainu girl, who 
was going the same way as ourselves, to ride 
on top of my baggage. There had evidently 
been some labour expended on this road, it 
being in some places carried on level cause- 
ways over small hollows. After some dis- 
tance we entered a forest of thick hardwoods, 
skirting the left side of a deep valley, where 
one of the sources of the Tnbuts takes its rise, 
and soon came in sight of deer. As one 
troop crossed the road in front of us, a fine 
stag stopped and looked at me, some 70 
yards distance. My shot-gun was loaded 
with ball ; I hit him full in the forehead, and 
he dropped like a stone. The Ainu, the 
girl, and I, set to work at once, skinned and 
cut up the deer. Another old ' menoko ' 
(Ainu woman) came up and got what meat 
■we did not care to carry away, and it was 
dai'k before we had it packed on the horse 
and started on. The road then descended 
into the valley of the Tubuts, at the head of 
the navigation (for boats) where there is a 
wooden store-house standing. A little fur- 
ther on we came to the charcoal station called 
Uvinai, 3 ri from Chitose where I found one 
Japanese and a couple of Ainu. The place 
was maintained only for the purpose of 
supplying the head station of Tubuts with 
charcoal, the absence of suitable timber on 
the swampy country there not permitting of 
its manufacture. There were no mats in the 
house, so after a good supper of venison 
steaks I picked out the softest part of the 
board floor for a bed. 

In the morning taking the Ainu as guide 
and a single horse — one having strayed away 
during the night — I set out with the inten- 
tion of deer shooting. I had little hopes, 
however, for there was clear bright sunshine, 
and a dead calm, and everything was crisp 
with frost. We struck back though thick 
woods till we reached sparely oak-wooded 
undulating ground. We saw numerous herds 
of deer, but any attempt to approach them 
in such weather was useless. I cannot say 
they were shy, for they allowed us to ap- 
proach within two or three hundred yards ; 
but as I had but a fowling-piece I could not 
pretend to do anything at such a range. 
They were generally in parties of from three 
to a dozen or more, and looked beautiful in 
the bi'ight sunlight against the white back 
ground of snow. When alarmed tliey utter 
a soft whistle and then start, but the Ainu 
can imitate the call note pretty fairly, which 
often causes them to stop and listen before 
going off altogether, which gives opportunity 
tor a shot. For regular 'calling,' the Ainu 
have a small instrument with teeth like a 
comb made of bone and bamboo, by drawing 
which across the lips when blowing they 
imitate the call note very perfectly, and 
attract the deer within range of their bow 
and an-ow. Having gone over a good deal of 
ground uselessly we returned to the house. 
^'he number of deer which used to inhabit 



this section of the country during autumn 
and winter must have been enormous. They 
were said to come from the mountainous 
country to the eastward and northward, and 
from the lower Iskaj'i valley, probably to reach 
a district where the cold north-west winter 
winds are not so severely felt. Some years 
ago the government established a cannery 
for venison at Bibi, where, on the main road 
from Sapporo, you now descend from the 
uplands to the low lying flat thence extend- 
ing to Tubuts and Tomakomai on the coast ; 
but owing to the settlement which has grown 
up there, the traffic on the road, or from 
some other cause, deer are now seldom found 
in this part of the country, and the establish- 
ment remains only as a monument to one 
of the ill fated experiments of the late colo- 
nization department. 

After noon I started for the coast. Pass- 
ing along the wooded valley of the river, at 
about a ri I came to where the road forks. 
That to the left passes along the edge of the 
high land, and the other over swampy ground 
on the margin of a lake. The ground being 
hard frozen, I took the latter, and saw num- 
bers of swans which always congregate here 
during the late part of the season. Although 
for the greater part swampy, the soil is large- 
ly composed of volcanic ash, which on the 
southern border of the lake is thrown up 
into small ridges and hummocks, and is 
scantily wooded with small birch and alder. 
The outlet of the lake is a deep weedy stream 
with moderate current which meanders 
through the great swamp towards the sea, 
which it enters at Tnbuts station. The 
road crosses it by a substantial bridge, and 
thence after passing through some woods, 
strikes across the swamp to Tubuts. 

The buildings of Tubuts quaisho and its 
high outlook are visible a long distance before 
you reach them across a wide extent of 
meadow, which stretches from the sea inland. 
The quaisho stands near the seashore where 
the river, taking a turn, runs for some dis- 
tance parallel with the beach, before empty- 
ing into the sea by a narrow mouth. The 
mountains north-east of Hakodate are visible 
on a south-west bearing, and the peak of 
Komagatake can be seen a little more to the 
westward. On the other side land can be 
distinguished as far as south-east, and dis- 
tant mountains lie to the east and north-east. 

In .1869, Tubuts was the chief station of 
the district, embracing Saru to the eastward 
and Tarumai to the west, and extending in- 
land to the stations on the upper waters of 
the Iskari. The principal produce is salmon, 
iwashi, guano and oil, deer-skins and horns. 

The distance between Tubuts on the south- 
east coast of Tezo, and Iskari on the north- 
west, by the land and water route, is in' all 
32 ri. 

By reaching Tubuts I completed 300 ri of 
my journey in Tezo, and just six weeks had 
elapsed since I landed at the eastern end of 
the island. 



XX. 

The Noeth Shoee of Volcano Bat. 

The traveller who would make the circuit 
of Tezo entirely by land, must necessarily 
follow the coastline of that indentation in 
the south-west portion of the island known 
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as Volcano Bay. He does so, partly pro- 
bably, when making excursions of a few days 
from Hakodate to and beyond tbe bot springs 
of Kakami and Obune, or visiting Komaga- 
take and tbe lakes, and will skirt its shore 
for about forty miles after reacliing Mori 
on the main northern road as far as Oslia- 
mambe* where be leaves it to cross over to 
tbe west coast; besides he crosses it between 
Mori and Mororau on tbe most direct route 
to Sapporo.f But tbe north-eastern part of 
it is quite out of tbe ordinary lines of travel 
now-a-days, though in former times before 
the use of steam on its watei-s, people on 
business who could not brook tbe delay in 
waiting for a favourable wind to cross by 
junk frequently went round by laud not- 
withstanding the bad name which the trail 
80 deservedly held. It was left, however, 
for a traveller in modern times to attempt 
by a little fine wi'iting to carry us by this 
route to heaven. (See Miss Bird's " Para- 
dise " in Unleaten Trades in Japan.} When 
I first travelled round there I was not bound 
in that direction, nor did I even see tbe 
gates, but I experienced much discomfort — 
it was at the end of November — on one of 
the roughest and most abominable roads in 
Yezo. I have since gone over the same 
ground, in better weather, and at a more 
favourable season, still without being I be- 
lieve any nearer the kingdom of heaven ; 
indeed, if I am to believe all I hear about 
myself, probably a great deal farther off. 

On the highway from Sapporo towards 
Shin-mororan, or Tokarimoi — whence the 
steamer runs across the bay to Mori — there 
is a finger post if I may so call it — though 
it has neither finger nor pointer — standing 
alongside the road between Horobets and 
Washibets, directing the traveller for Kiu- 
mororan where to turn off to his right, 
though the telegraph line runs on to beyond 
Washibets before diverging from the main 
road to take its course round Volcano Bay. 
There is first a piece of swamp to be crossed, 
in which there are sornetimes some bad mud- 
holes, after which the track passes over a 
succession of . oak covered hills and ridges, 
with narrow intervening valleys, the steep 
sides of which are rather hard for the horses. 
You obtain some pretty peeps of the lake 
like harbours of Edomo, with its broken and 
wooded shore, as yon pass over the heights. 
After this the road reaches the beach, where 
are a few houses and an earthen redoubt, 
with some cedar-trees planted round it, that 
in former times was garrisoned by a few 
troops of the Prince of Nambu. Then, fol- 
lowing tbe stony shore about west, and cross- 
ing some more bills, you come suddenly 
above a little bay, with two valleys running 
down to it, on the shore of which is situated 
the old village of Mororan, which since the 
building of the Sapporo road is called Kia- 
mororan to distinguish it from its new rival 
on the peninsula. Formerly the passage 
boats crossed tbe bay from this place to 
Sawara at the foot of Komagatake, whence 
the land road was taken to Hakodate without 
going to Mori. Mori was however wisely 
adopted, under advice, as being a much more 
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suitable placu for a wharf, and less exposed 
to westerly winds, so that the terminus of 
the southern section of the road was made 
then. 

Kiu-mororan is reckoned at five ri from 
Horobets. Besides the few Japanese houses 
remaining there now, there is a small settle- 
ment of Ainu. From the high land above 
tbe place you gain an extensive view of 
Volcano Bay and the mountains round it, 
including the volcanoes of Komagatake on 
the soutli and Usu-no-yama on its north- 
eastern side, while you look right down on 
the harbour of Edomo with the rocky island 
of Daikoku-shima commanding its entrance. 

The hills above Kiu-mororan and those 
passed after leaving that place are covered 
with low scrub-oak. Here the coast line 
turns abruptly to the N.N.W., on which 
bearing you have ahead of you Usu volcano, 
of the jagged peaks and steep slopes of which 
a good view is obtained all along the road. 
This mountain stands only 2 or 3 miles from 
the shore of the bay. It has two peaks and 
a smaller pinnacle. Both peaks are on fire, 
and much steam escapes from them. Below 
them is a sharp ridge, having a direction 
about east and west quite horizontal ; thence 
the mountain slopes down on all sides that 
are visible. At the time I saw it first, its 
upper slopes were streaked with up and down 
lines of snow — probably filling the gullies — 
which gave the mountain a zebra-like appear- 
ance. 

A deep valley cuts into the island on the 
south-east side of this volcano, down which 
flows the Osarubets river. Ou the east side 
of this river, but at some distance back, is a 
high range of mountains, whose lower slopes 
are prettily dotted with oak-trees, and near 
the sea is a high terrace. Several streams 
come down from these mountains, some of 
them coloured with sulphur. The valley of 
the Osarubets near the sea is of considerable 
width, and the stream contains a large volume 
of very coloured water through its impregna- 
tion with sulphur or other mineral matter ; 
at the same time bringing down much light 
coloured sand from the volcanic region in 
tbe interior, which it distributes over a 
wide bed, subject to much variation in form, 
owing to extraordinary freshets of not un- 
freqnent occurrence. The valley and imme- 
diate slopes and terraces on its eastern side 
are but partiAlly wooded with scattered oaks. 
1 was much taken with the appearance of 
this place when I first saw it, then inhabited 
only by a few Ainu who devoted themselves 
more to cultivating the soil than any I had 
previously met with. Now there is a thriv- 
ing Japanese settlement here called Mombets, 
but which to distinguish it from half a dozen 
or more places of similar name is more parti- 
cularly designated as Usu-mombets. This 
settlement is not actually a government one, 
although it has to a certain extent received 
some assistance. It was established by Date 
Tokoro, a former sub-daimio of Sendai with 
revenue rated at thirty thousand kokn. 
It is certainly the largest, and apparently 
the most thriving of the modern agricultural 
settlements outside of Sapporo, and the 
people are said to be able to live comfortably 
on the produce of their land, the bulk of 
which seems to be tbe ordinary small round 
bean called ' marae,' although the crops of 
late years have suffered considerable damage 
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from the attacks of a grub, which I was 
informed by a gentleman who was sent to 
inspect this place, is probably due to culti- 
vating the same land each year without any 
system of crop rotation. The cultivation of 
beet for sugar has been tried here, and some 
rather extensive machinery erected, but I 
understand it is a failure. The Japanese 
seem to think — or rather they oftener than 
otherwise act as if they did — that when they 
get to a virgin soil such as they find in Tezo, 
they can go on cropping and cropping for 
years in succession with scarcely any manure, 
and not a few foreigners seem to have the 
same idea regarding the cnpability of the 
soil on this island generally, and unfortunate- 
ly they have been inclined to disseminate 
such erroneous views. Notably we find the 
author of TJnbeaien Tracks, — and I regret 
having to find fault with so pleasant a wri- 
ter — speaking of the soil of Tezo being 
" fitted to produce crops as in America, for 
" twenty years without manuring." Where 
she picked up this inaccurate information I 
am unable to discover. 

Neither do I find Miss Bird more correct 
in some of her botanical statement.'?. Mr. 
Charles Maries, on whom she drew mostly 
for such information, certainly never identi- 
fied either the heyalci or icho in Yezo ; but 
the scientific name of the latter being a fine 
high-drawn one looks well in print, so on 
the route on which we have now entered 
she has given us, " trees of immense height 
" and girth, especially the beautiful Salis- 
" huria adiantifoUa with its small fan shap- 
" ed leaves, all matted together by riotous 
" lianas ;" and within the next few pages 
again draws special attention to it by say- 
ingr ? — " I name upon a jrrnnd specimen of 
" the flalishiiria adiantifoUa, which, at a 
" hei<rht of three feet from the ground, 
" divides into eight lofty sterna, none of them 
" less than 2 feet 5 inches in diameter. This 
" tree, which grows rapidlv, is so well adapt- 
" ed to our climate, that I wonder it has not 
" been introduced on a large scale, as it may 
" be seen by everybody in Kew gardens." 
Mi.ss Bird was evidently out of her botanical 
longitude. Doubtless the tree here specified — 
and as to the form of which she is right- 
was a very common one in Tezo, known as 
'katsura;' introduced years ago into the 
United States by Mr. Louis Boehmer, and 
given by him (' Reports and Official Letters 
to the Kaitakushi ') as Oercidipjiyllum Japo- 
nicum. 

There is likewise another tree mentioned 
in Unbeaten Trades as Ailavthus Olandulosus, 
and- so specially that I am under the impres- 
sion that the common broad-leafed oak of 
Tezo was intended to be particularized. In- 
deed there can I think be no doubt about 
it, because, after crossing Mukawa river on 
the south-east coast the author speaks of 
travelling " through woods composed entire- 
ly of " it ; and that in the valley of the 
Saru " the forest trees are almost solely the 
Ailatithus Olandulosus and the Zellcowa he- 
yaki." The first locality is a strip of terrace 
land where the oak is specially prevalent, 
and in the latter the common elm abounds, 
a tree which no pei'son having the slightest 
acquaintance with bot.any, could mistake for 
the ' Keyaki ' of the South, which does not 
exist on Tezo. We are also particularly 
informed that in the first case the leaves 



were observed to be " ranch riddled by the 
" mountain silk-worm." Now under the 
heading Ailanthus, I find in the Treasury of 
BoUny. that the leaves " are the favourite 
food of the silk moth." The coincidence on 
these two passages is striking. Mr. Edwin 
Dun on the other hand — and his acquain- 
tance with the country makes the informa- 
tion indisputable — informs me, that it is a 
grub of an entirely different kind whicb 
mostly attacks the oak leaves, the ' Tama- 
mai ' being by no means common. Here, 
however, as elsewhere in Unbeaten Tracks, 
there seems to be an unnecessary parade of 
latin names, or else why should we find the 
ordinary bracken-fern given as Fteris Aqui- 
lina, and an array of other.s such as Stepka- 
nandra Jlexuosa, Calystegia soldaneUa, et 
cmtera, which no ordinary reader could make 
head or tail of without reference to a botani- 
cal dictionary. 

Miss Bird in her preface said : — " In north 
" em Japan, in the absence of all other source 
" of information,' I had to learn everything 
" from the people themselves, through an 
" interpreter, and every fact had to be di3- 
" interred by careful labour from amidst a 
" mass of rubbish." The italics are mine, 
which I have used because the parallel pass- 
ages already referred to, (see Chap. XVI. 
Japan Gazette 21 April 1883) in Captain 
( now Major ) Bridgford's Journey in Teea 
(' Trans. As. Soc. Japan ' 1873-4), and the 
Kaitakushi Reports and Official Letters, are 
evidence to the contrary. Still I should have 
been inclined to pass over this, had a little 
good taste avoided the following regarding 
Hakodate : — "The foreigners, all told, number 
" thirty-seven. There is little social inter- 
" course, owing to antagonism in morals and 
" manners ;" to which slur this gifted au- 
thoress hands us the key herself, where she 
!: — "Mr. : — " (I omit the names 



though given in full by Miss Bird) " has a 
" singular aptitude for languages, and has 
" acquired not only a wonderful command of 
" the colloquial Japanese spoken by the lower 
" classes, but, what is even more, the tones 
"in which they speak" — [vide page 13. 

" Mr. at whose house I am staying "J. 

" The Consul Mr. , has been 

" here for nine years, and the cordial and 

" graceful hospitalities shown by Mrs. 

" to foreigners, without distinction of nation 
" » * * yesterday I dined at the con- 
" sulate." The sources of Miss Bird's in- 
formation here at any rate are distinctly 
evident. 

It is not within my province to refer to 
Japan generally, 1 write on Tezo and confine 
myself to it ; but a careful reader cannot fail 
to notice in other portions of Unbeaten Trades 
the amount of ' cabbage ' from Griffis and 
others ; besides the perpetuation of such 
errors as that which Sherard Osborn in his 
' cruise in Japan waters ' originated about 
the sails of junks being reduced in a strong 
breeze by cloths unlaced from the sides, 
instead of reefing at the foot. A legitimate 
use of nautical terms moreover, would have 
avoided the expression of " jettisoned," when 
speaking of the shifting of the cargo in the 
hold of a steamer ; a parallel case to which 
occurred only last year in the ' Chrysanthe- 
mum ' where we were told of the situation 
of Poronai as being " E. ly N.E. from Sap- 
poro." 
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To have done with such writers as these 
I will give an extract from an article which 
appeared in the Japan Gazette of the 5th o£ 
August 1882, entitled Some Recent Literature 
on Japan. 

" If every person who has written on Japan 
had confined himself or herself just to a 
record of personal expei'ience and impres- 
sions, without drawing upon information 
supplied by others, or attempting to gene- 
ralize, or turn and twist facts to suit his or 
her preconceived theories or fancy, we might 
by this time have been in possession of an 
amount of really valuable matter, which, 
after arrangement and classification, would 
have allowed us to see at a glance the blanks 
requiring to be filled, and have afforded the 
more scientific investigator a means of judg- 
ing on what special lines to prosecute his 
researches with the best chance of arriving 
at definite conclusions ; while ouv knowledge 
of the physical nature of the country, its 
pi'oductions, its institutions, and its people, 
their nature and aspirations, would have 
been far in advance of what it is at the pre- 
sent day. For, not is it only the erroneous 
statements — often based on information at 
second hand — that are to be found in every 
book on Japan, that do harm in their single 
instances, but these have in very many cases 
been duplicated by an amount of plagiarism 
lamentably abundant, and which authors 
seem to liave been under the impression it 
was necessary to have recourse to in order — 
as it seems to have been each one's ambition- 
— to ' complete ' a work on Japan. Thus 
the unconscious inquirer believing he finds 
con-oborations, allows a preponderance of 
weight often to statements which in reality 
have emanated from but a single source, and 
in many instances have been but the outcome 
of most cursory investigation undeserving 
the appellation of research, and not nnfre- 
quently simply the creations of fertile im- 
agination. 

" That we have to deplore this state of 
things as to the literature of the outside 
world concerning Japan, I feel sure no for- 
eign residents of any standing in the country 
will deny. Indeed it is commonly remarked 
by them in conversation regarding any new 
book with such high sounding title as, ' The 
Islands of the Eising Sun,' — ' Untrodden 
Paths in Japan,'— 'The Land of Sunrise,' — 
' The Japanese at Home,' — ' The Island Em- 
pire,' &c. ' ' That's all very well for people 
' to read who have never been in the country,' 
or — ' extracts from missionary and consular 
' reports, personal experience at tea-houses, 
' sketches through windows of bathing est- 
' ablishments, interlaid with a good deal of 
' sentimental bosh and inaccurate informa- 
' tion at second hand, and illustrated from 
' photographs out of the Yokohama studios.' 
Such verdicts are commonly given — and 
usually they are correct — by those who have 
resided sufficiently long in the country to 
have got over the first ' Japan fever,' and 
who, reasoning from a fair amount of person- 
al experience and accurate information, are 
enabled to form just opinions unbiassed by 
false sentiment. 

" It is to such persons,-— and they are re- 
presented by the bulk of foreigners in 
Japan — , that any one might feel perfectly 
safe in leaving a legacy in the form of a book 
relating his actual experience, for it would 



be appreciated; while he would do a world of 
good by exposing fallacies in the production 
of those ephemeral visitors who have done s» 
much towards confusing our knowledge of 
Japan and its people, both ancient and 
modern ; and besides would, by his example 
it is to be hoped, enunciate a new departure 
in the foreign literature concerning this in- 
teresting country." 

It will be remarked, no doubt, that through- 
out these notes I have made hardly any 
allusions to foreigners in Tezo. The reason 
is that their number has always been so* 
limited that foreign influence has been in-' 
appreciable. With the exception of a few la 
the employ of the government at various 
times, the residents have been confined to 
the treaty-port of Hakodate, where formerly 
while the iniquitous ' ichibu ' exchange exist- 
ed, the flags of several natioQalities were re- 
presented by, in several cases, men of very 
questionable character. Indeed, with the 
exception of one or two notable examples, 
that outlying port has been usually blessed 
with some of the worst specimens of foreign 
ofiicials it would be easy to select. Tha 
place having been looked upon as of no com- 
mercial importance, in several cases men 
have been appointed to ofiScial positions 
there which they could not po.ssibly have 
filled at the larger ports ; the consequence o£ 
which has been, that besides a continual series 
of squabbles induced by the arbitrary actions 
of these officials towards their own country- 
men, some serious complications have arisen, 
with the Japanese government, which have 
had to be referred to the authorities at Tokiov 
I cannot see, and I feel sure most persons will 
agree with me, why a man whom, it may be 
said at the expense of hisown government, haa^ 
had all the training necessary to enable him 
to fill a responsible position, when, at the' 
time his turn comes for promotion is found 
to be incompetent, should be advanced to 
fill a post for which he is unfitted, to tho 
exclusion of others who are capable. It is. 
^air neither to his conntrymen who mnsfc 
suffer from his incompetency, nor to the 
more junior members of the service whose 
promotion is. thereby blocked by the employ- 
ment of wooden-headed individuals, to say 
nothing of the disrepute that the service 
generally is brought into. It is useless for 
anyone to affirm that such officers are not 
employed ; or that if employed, they are 
retained in irresponsible positions. It is nofe 
so. And I not only affirm that such men 
have no right to promotion, but that after 
a reasonable number of years in the service, 
when if tested and found wanting, not only 
in a knowledge of the native language — 
which I consider a secondary consideration 
in the case of a consul with magisterial 
powers — but in general fitness for tlie posi- 
tion, they should be weeded out of an hon- 
ourable service, for further employment in 
which they are valueless, and if they remain 
in which their influence or example is detri- 
mental. • 1 have been led into these remarks 
through some bitter experience which it has 
been my luck to undergo, but as it cannot 
be repeated, I have therefore no reason to 
take a one sided view of; L consequently 
trust these suofgestions may receive — if any — 
that consideration in the proper quarter to 
which I do not hesitate to assert they are 
entitled. 
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But withoDt farther digression let ns pro- 
ceed on our route around the north shore of 
Volcano Bay : — 

Usn-momhets is reckoned to be three ri 
from Kiu-mororaii, and Usu three ri beyond. 
In clear weather the fine peak of Shiribets 
mountain, the highest on Bouth Tezo, shows 
itself about thirty miles distant in a norther- 
ly direction. It is a fine mountain some- 
thing the shape of Fuji but with steeper 
slopes. There is doubtless an extinct crater 
on its summit, but I have never heard of 
either Japanese or Ainu having ascended it.* 

* Begai'ding the volcanoes of Yezo, this is not an 
inappropriate place to introduce what Mr. Lyman 
says about them in his General Report on the Geology 
ijf Tezo published by the Kaitakushi in 1877 : — 

" Three or four of the high central peaks (prob- 
ably volcanic) seem however to be nearly or quite 
an a north-east and south-west line ; Ishcaridake 
in the middle, Tokachidake north-easterly and 
Xubaridake south westerly, all probably about 
8,000 feet high. It is possible too that Tarnmai 
volcano about 3,000 feet high, near the sea coast 
south of Sapporo, and Komagatake volcano some 
3,000 feet high, just south of Volcano Bay, are in 
the same line with them. Itashibeoni volcano, 
about 6,500 feet high, with the promontory on 
which it stands, north of Nemoro, Sharidake, 25 
miles to the south-west of it and perhaps 5,000 
feet high, and the fine volcanic cone Oakan and 
Meakau, fifty miles east of Ishcaridake are per- 
haps in another such north-east and south-west 
line, of which Esan volcano (about 2,000 feet high) 
at the extreme south-eastern end of the pan handle 
may be a prolongation. The nearest Kuril Island, 
Kunashiri, with a couple of volcanic cones on it, 
and the next, Kdorop. have also a very marked 
north-east and such-west direction en echelon with 
the Itashibeoni promontory ; and the Nemoro 
peninsula is about in line with Edorop. Shiri- 
betsudake, perhaps the most beautiful volcanic 
cone of Tezo and some 6,000 feet high stands a 
dozen miles north of the ragged TJsu volcano, 
{possibly 2,000 feet high) of the north-east shore 
of Volcano Bay ; but is rivalled, if not surpassed, 
in symmetry and height, by the volcanic island 
^Biishiri, a few miles west of the northern end of 
"Tezo. Iwaonobori is a volcano about 4,000 feet 
high and some ten miles north-west of Sbiribetsu- 
dake. NuburibetsudaVe, say 2,000 feet high, is 
half way between Tarumai and Komagadake, but 
a few miles to the north-west of the line. The* 
principal volcanic peaks have now been mention- 
ed; but there are many other mountains of 2,000 
or 3,000 feet in height, and several 4,000 or 5,000 
feet high. 

" Shiribetsudake, although it has never been 
known to make eruptions within historic times, 
yet has still so fresh a conical shape that it may 
be reckoned a new volcano even without our hav- 
ing yet observed any level bedded volcanic rocks 
in its neighborhr od. Tubaridake has also been 
conjectured to be a volcano, not yet very ancient ; 
but it has not been approached near enough to 
speak with much positiveness about it. Hakodate 
mountain might perhaps be classed along with 
the new volcanoes ; but its shape is already much 
deformed, though the old crater can apparently 
stUl be made out. 

" Two of them, Tarumai and Komagadake, have 
■within historic times had violent eruptions of 
pumice, and others are still sending out sulphur 
fumes. The latest eruption was that of Tarumai, 
which lasted from noon of the 8th of February, 
1874, until the next noon, but was chiefly active 
from five in the evening until two in the morning. 
About three tenths of a foot of light brown pebbles 
of pumice of the size of a filbert were scattered 
ever the ground within the space of a few miles. 
The same volcano had a small eruption of pumice 
about the first of March 1867, and a large one 
seventy years before that. Komagadake also had 
a large pumice eruption on the 23rd of September, 
1856, in which some seventeen lives were lost in 
neighboring villages. 

" Of the volcanoes that send forth sulphurous 
smoke at present there are besides Tarumai and 



Beyond the valley of the Osarubeta, a 
broken, undulating country is passed over, 
cutting off a point between the river and 
Usu and all along this track, which is in 
reality the lower slope of the volcano, large 
boulders of rock lie scattered. Perhaps I 
improperly call them boulders, because they 
are not worn or of rounded appearance, as 
having been rolled or drifted to where they 
are, but just look as if they had been flung 
into the air by volcanic action and come 
down where they now lie. 

Usu is a collection of Ainu huts, a quaisho, 
some other houses, and a temple, situated on 
a beautiful little lake-like harbour, half a 
mile long by a quarter broad, with a narrow 
entrance from the sea, between rocks show- 
ing themselves in various places just outside 
and towards the eastward. I have been in- 
formed that there is a depth of about four 
fathoms inside, but that the entrance is not 
available for junks over six hundred koku, 
say eighty-five tons burden. It is seldom 
used owing to "there being little produce 
from the fisheries of this district, while it is 
too f^r removed from and on the other side 
of the Osarubets river to be available as a 
port for the settlement of Usu-mombets. 
Indeed the importance of Usu only rests 
upon the fact of its being one of the princi- 
pal Ainu villages, a sort of capital of the 
aborigines in southern Tezo, and as the site 
of one of the oldest temples on the island, 
with which there doubtless is some history 
connected that I am however unacquainted 
with. 

About a ri or so along the shore brings 
the traveller to what is now only a collec- 
tion of a few Japanese houses with some 
Ainu huts near them called Abuta. The 
land back from the shore has only a gradual 
slope towards the mountains and is generally 
clear of timber, with a southern aspect. 
One would imagine that being right in the 
corner of Volcano Bay, and consequently 
protected both from easterly and north- 
westerly winds, it ought to enjoy a compara- 
tively warm climate ; and, if there were any 
means of communication that it would be a 
very suitable place for settlement. The 
people told me, that in former years, when 
there was a quaisho kept up here as the head- 
quarters of a fishing basho, rice was culti- 
vated with success, which is a good test as 

Komagadake, seven, or in all nine ; namely, Esan, 
TJsu, Iwaonobori, Nuburibets, Meakau (?), Itashi- 
beoni, and, it is said, Eiishiri. The smoke condenses 
to some degree on the comparatively cool ground 
and leaves deposits of sulphur ; especially at Esan, 
Tarumai, Iwaonobori, Nuburibets and Itashibeoni. 
At Itashibeoni the sulphur (as it appears to be) 
may be seen violently boiling in a hole or small 
crater 15 or 20 feet in diameter and of unknown 
depth. 

"Other deposits of sulphur that occur come 
from the waters of hot springs, and may perhaps 
better be classed with the New Volcanic rocks 
than with the Alluvium ; for although it corres- 
ponds in age with both, yet in origin, issuing 
from the earth below, it corresponds rather with 
the volcanic rocks, and such springs occur chiefly, 
perhaps whoUy, in the neighborhood of new or old 
volcanoes. The largest of those deposits are near 
Kobui, a few miles south of Esan j and they are 
of gray sulphur. A very little yellow sulphur is 
also found near the Nigorikawa hot spring near 
the south-west shore of Volcano Bay. Other hot 
springs form deposits of other substances, sili- 
cious, for example, which may also be classed for 
the same reasons with the New Volcanic rocks." 
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to climate ; for it is in but a few favoured 
situations on the island that such can be 
done. 

I should mention that starting from Usu, 
or the valley of the Osarubets, there is an 
indistinct and seldom used trail in a general 
N.N.E. direction, but - very tortnous, by 
which it is possible in spring before vegeta- 
tion becomes too far advanced, to reach the 
head waters of the Toyohira and by follow- 
ing down the course of that river past the 
hot-springs of Jozanki, to arrive at Sapporo. 
This journey was made by Mr. Fukushi — 
BOW chief of the survey department of 
Sapporo ken in company with Mr. "Wheeler 
then of the Sappore college, and which latter 
gentleman nearly lost his life in attempting 
to ford a river on horseback against the ad- 
vice of the Ainu guide. The distance is 
approximately thirty-five ri. But as this 
route comes upon Volcano Bay where there 
is no harbour, and no facility for farther 
land connection, and considering the difB- 
culties which would have to be surmounted 
in cutting a road through so mountainous a 
region, there has not been any attention 
paid to it since. The highest point on this 
route is according to Mr. Pukushi about 3,000 
feet where it crosses a part of Muine moun- 
tain. 

There is another route, leading to the 
northward, and striking the valley of the 
Shiribets river by which Iwanai on the west 
coast can be reached, which is more practic- 
able. The Ainu frequently make use of its 
southern portion in going over from Abu ta 
and Usn to catch salmon on the Shiribets. 
This trail passes over a height of about 550 
feet to Usu lake, which lies about five miles 
in a direct line back over the hills from 
Abuta, and immediately north of the volcano. 
Its level has been ascertained by the survey 
department to be 250 feet above the sea. 
Mr. Edwin Dun of the agricultural depart- 
ment at Sapporo went there on a prospect- 
ing expedition for grazing land, and describes 
the lake as a beautiful sheet of water of 
nearly circular form about five miles diame- 
ter with a couple of high islands in it, and 
mostly surrounded by steep wooded bluffs. 
Its outlet is a rapid stream plunging over 
a fall, and then joining the Osarubets river. 
He went by way of the Osarubets valley 
above the outlet, then striking over the hills 
to the north shore of the lake along the 
beach of which he travelled for some dis- 
tance. Mounting the heights the party 
found a region of high prairie terraces, which 
appeared to extend far into the interior to 
the north-west of the lake. In returning 
they followed the western shore of the lake 
under steep rugged bluffs, which forced them 
to ride a good distance in the water; and cross- 
ing a high ridge returned to the sea again 
at Usu, after having gone altogether about 
twenty ri. 

Colonel Crawford and Mr. Lyman both 
passed through between Iwanai and Usu ; 
and the former between the head of Iwanai 
valley and Otaru. There is little doubt that 
if a practicable route could be found through 
that rough region behind Rebunge, it would 
then be possible to extend the road from 
Osbamambe; on the present northern higb- 
wav from Hakodate, right through to 
Otaru without touching the west coast at 



all, and thus avoid the pass over Raiden and 
at the back of Toichi. 

Besides that near Usu, there is another 
inland sheet of water in this region, worth a 
visit. It is generally known as Gliitose lake, 
beinw at the head of the river of that name 
which is crossed by the main road at Ohitose 
station* 23^ miles short of Sapporo. From 
Sapporo it lies almost due south 24 geogra- 
phical miles, in a direct line for Taromai 
volcano, and immediately at the foot of 
mount Iniwa, the jagged peak of whicli is 
visible from the capital. Professors Pen- 
hallow and Peabody of the Sapporo agricul- 
tural college visited this lake. They left 
the main road, I understand, between the 
stations of Tomakomai and Shiraoi, passing 
over the eastern slope of Taromai mountain, 
crossed the Ohitose river about a mile below 
the lake, and camped near a fall at or near 
the outlet. They are believed to have at- 
tempted the ascent of Iniwa, but found the 
summit altogether too rugged. The surve- 
yors who have mapped in Ohitose lake, des- 
cribe it as of almost circular form, about 
eleven ri in circumference, with very steep 
slopes nearly all round. Their way of get- 
ting to it was by following up the river from 
Chitose station. It is a noticeable fact, but 
generally appears to hold good at any rate in 
Yezo, that at or near the base of any volcano 
of modern date, there is a great depression 
of the land usually filled with water and con- 
stituting a lake, otherwise when on the coast 
exhibited by very deep soundings in the sea. 
In the case, however, of Komagatake volcano 
near Hakodate, it is possible to account for 
the present state of the lakes near it fsee 
Chap. 5 Japan Gazette 10 February 1883) 
by the blocking up of a former valley by 
recent eruption, but this would of course 
not explain the original depression which 
probably existed. Whether these depressions 
are to be explained otherwise than by suppos- 
ing that the earth's surface is liable to sink 
owing to the withdrawal from below of 
what is ejected through the crater, I leave 
for geologists to determine. 

Abuta must be considered I presume the 
gate of Miss Bird's " Paradise ;'' for, shortly 
after leaving it to pass round the head of 
Volcano Bay you are ferried across a river 
and then at once enter the Ribunge moun- 
tains As I have already mentioned the 
first time I made this trip was late in Nov- 
ember, t „i 
I had expected to have had to .stay at 
Abuta for the night, but as it was yet early 
when I reached that place, I procured other 
horses, and an Ainu boy as guide, and pro- 



* Chap. XVI Japan Gazette 21 April 1883, 
« Chitose ' has been thus written as being neai-ly 
the Ainu pronunciation, and not very wide of the 
Japanese spelling. It is not, as the Japanese have 
made it out to bl by applying Chinese characters 
'thousand years.' There are many mstances of 
names in Tezo having been more or less mutilated 
by Japanese speUi..g, inteipretation. or partial 
translation. As an instance of the last, we need 
only go just outside Hakodate to find the old Amu 
name of Aribets, tm-ned into Arikawa. Chitose 
might perhaps be more correctly written Setose, 
which acco/ding to Mr. Batchelor would be 
'Setusej' Mr. Batchelor (see 'Trans. As. Soc. 
Japan ' Vol. X pt. 2) having in most cases adopt- 
ed u where others would use o. However this 
depends on how the ear catches the sound, which 
may really be between the two letters. 'Seto or 

' Setu ' means next. 
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ceeded, with assurance from the people at 
the station that although the road was " not 
good," it was not so bad as I should have to 
travel the following day. I found the road 
certainly was " not good," for it was one of 
the worst I had passed over in the whole 
country. Between Abuta and Ribunge, in 
fact, the trail passes over three high wooded 
mountains and one lesser one. Rocky ground 
and mud holes alternate with many very 
steep places, so that it requires a good pony 
to pull through the journey ; luckily, I had 
one that climbed like a cat, and besides was 
good at picking its way, if so it can be call- 
ed, where the whole breadth of the track ig 
one sea of mud. Before we had gone half- 
way the sun set, and the scene was very 
beautiful, as it disappeared behind the hills 
on the south-west side of the bay. We had 
to do, at least, one-third of the distance after 
dark. How we managed it, or rather how 
the horse did, I cannot tell ; for in the shade 
of the woods it was so dark that it was im- 
possible to see a few yards distance. I left 
all to the horse, contenting myself with 
shielding my face from blows of branches 
of trees, which I could not see, and holding 
on with the other hand to the cantle of the 
pack-saddle to keep myself in position when 
descending the steepest places. Frequently 
my horse almost lost its footing, and would 
have to make a sudden rush down the steep 
mountain side in order to keep on its legs, 
the impetus carrying him at times so far, 
that I thought he must either roll over or 
continue his slide to the bottom. It was 
certainly a terrible road to travel by night ; 
and, as might be expected, wo did not reach 
Ribunge till very late. On this route we 
crossed one river by fording and another by 
a bridge. The distance is reckoned at 4| ri. 
Ribunge is a small station situated on the 
shore of a bay in this otherwise high rocky 
coast, and surrounded by high mountains. 
The land road onwards, as far as Sitskari, a 
distiinoe of four ri, is over very rugged 
mountains, and strikes some distance inland. 
It was described to me as so very bad, that 
as the following morning was fine, clear, 
calm, and frosty, I took the offer of the 
people at Ribunge to forwi-.rd me for that 
distance by boat. Getting ouf of the bay 
our course was S.W. and W.S.W. along a 
high rocky shore, with fine cliffs, pinnacles, 
caves, ravines, and such features as are pecu- 
liar to sandstone and conglomerate rock, of 
vifhich this mountainous region seems to be 
principally composed. 

On another occasion, however, I did not 
take a boat but travelled on horseback over 
this western section on the Ribunge moun- 
tain route. It was nearly a couple of months 
earlier in the season, so that 1 did not see it 
nearly at its worst. Besides in the meantime 
the telegraph line between Hakodate and 
Sapporo had been constructed, and to guard 
against frequent breakage of the wire by 
falling trees a wide lane had been out through 
the forest, the effect of which of course 
was to cause the ground to dry up to a cer- 
tain extent. The track passes in the first 
place up the valley at Ribunge alonside the 
main branch of a small river about N.N.W., 
then north-west or so up a side valley with 
a steep climb at the head of it to about a 
thousand feet or so above the sea. Then 
you follow along the tops of "indges, or be- 



tween them, getting again near the sea, 
which in some places is overlooked from the 
so called road. At one part the road is 
actually in the bed of a mountain stream, 
after which the left side of its valley is . 
followed down some distance to the west- 
ward, but the track leaves this as its course 
trends more northerly and inland, in which 
direction the valley widens out. This is 
probably one of the head stVeams of the river 
which passes Kuromatznai and falls into 
Sitze bay on the west coast, or mfiy be a, 
tributary of the Shiribets. From one or two 
places on the road Shiribets mountain may 
be seen, as well as the great mass of Raiden, 
and a sharp pyramidal peak which is prob- 
ably that known as Iwao-nobori south-east 
of Iwanai.* 

No actual second height is passed over, 
but after a bit of a rise, you reach the brink 
of an abrupt desceut from which exten- 
sive view is obtained over the country to the 
westward, and the long straight line of sand 
beach running towards Oshamambe. A steep 
zig-zag path leads down the almost precipi- 
tous side of the mountain to what is called 
Sitskari where there are a couple of poor 
houses, and from which without a break you 
can ride the remaining three ri along a sand 
beach to Oshamambe where you strike the 
main road at a distance 'of about seventy 
miles from Hakodate. t 

Readers of these notes which I have thrown 
together and entitled ' Japan in Tezo,' will 
doubtless consider it a very serious omission 
on my part, that, except incidentally, I have 
said little about the Ainu ; that I ought to 
have devoted a chapter at least to them. 
My excuse must be, however, that although 
one of the first foreigners to associate much 
with these people in Yezo, where I frequent- 
ly lived for weeks at a time at favourite 
fishing quarters where there was a consider- 
able settlement of them, and I used to em- 
ploy them almost daily as canoe men, still 
I must in truth say that I never inquired 
very much regarding their habits and cus- 
toms, and what I did learn regarding those 
matters did not appear to me particularly 
interesting or instructive: in fact I became 
convinced there was vei'y littleto learn from 
them. I might have been mistaken, and 
may be' blamed for not having made better 
use of my opportunities. Nevertheless, 
though nearly all late visitors to Tezo have 
studied the Ainu, some of them assiduously 
collecting information and specimens, and 
there have been various notices in books and 
papers read before societies regarding these 
so called aborigines of Yezo, still — with the 
exception of a vocabulary of the language — 
the whole we know might be summed up 
in very few words. In looking through these 
independent accountsj I have been much 
struck with the extremely divergent opinions 

* See Lyman's 'Preliminary Report,' Reports 
and Official Letters to the Kaitakushi p. 146. Prob- 
ably more properly Iwo-nobori, or ' sulphur moun- 
tain.' A combination, as is often found in Tezo, 
of two words of different languages, Japanese and 
Ainu, though I find the latter has been omitted by 
Mr. Batohelor in his vocabulary. 

1- See Chap. XV. ' To Otaru via Iwanai ' Ja^aH 
Gazette 14 April 1883, and ' Distances on Travelled 
Routes,' in appendix. 

J Those available to persons in this country, are s 

Notes on tlie Ainu by J. Batohelor. • Trans. As. 
Soc. Japan.' Vol. X. pt. II. 1882. 
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on certain points. For instance regarding 
the hairiness of the men, while one writer 
speaks of their being almost like bears, and 
that the hair on their bodies is sufficient to 
shed off a heavy shower of rain, and Lieut. 
Kreitner's reviewer (Nature, 21 Dec. 1882) 
says that this is " a fur coat averaging forty 
millimetres (an inch and a half) in length ;" 
Mr. Lyman on the other hand contends that 
they " are no more hairy than Caucasians," 
Considerable difference of opinion also seems 
to obtain as to. the beauty of the women. 
Then reference is usually made to the fine 
high forehead of the men, in which particular 
I think some observers have been misled by 
a very common practice among them of 
shavins: that part of the head. Mr. Lyman 
carefully measured and weighed twenty-six 
men, averaging twenty-nine years of age, 
which resulted in a mean height of onJy 5 
feet 3| inches, and weight of 141 pounds, 
while around the chest the measurement is 
given as nearly thirty-six inches. Mis.s Bird 
states that the women she measured were 
not over 5 feet and half an inch ; they doubt- 
less average much less. 

Although not of tall stature, no one who 
has seen the Ainu, can refuse to admit that 
are a fine robustly formed people, much 
superior in that way to the ordinary Japa- 
nese ; though of course one sees fine speci- 
mens of the latter among the junk sailors 
and those engaged in timber cutting and 
such occupations in the wilder districts, and 
especially among the descendants of the 
older settlers who have been bred and brought 
up in Tezo. Considering the inferior and 
often scanty allowance of food on which 
many of the Ainu subsist — and its effect is 
particularly noticeable in the children — it is 
a wonder that these people attain the pro- 
portions they do. 

To speculate upon the history, affinity, or 
origin of this race, seems to be impossible 
in- the present state of our knowledge con- 
cerning the ethnology of eastern Asia. I 
have already drawn attention to the pros and 
cons (see Chap. VII ' Cape Esan and Volcano 
Bay ' Japan Gazette, 17 Feb. 1883) on this 
subjeot, and to that closely connected one 
regarding the ' Koro-pok-guru ' or pit-dwel- 
lers of Mr. Batchelor and Professor Milne, 
while incidental mention is otherwise made 
of both peoples — and it cannot be contended 
that they are one — in various places in these 
papers, as well as of the ' Tsuchi-gomo ' or 
' earth-hiders ' of the main island ;t hut 

An Ainu Vocabulary by J . Batchelor. • Trans. 
As. See. Japan.' Vol. X. pt. II. 1882. 

Cnbeaten Tracks in Japan by Mies Bircl. Aino 
Illustrations by J. M. Dixon, M. A. ' Chrysanthe- 
mvim ' November and December 1882. 

A Vocabulary of Aino Words by Kev. W. Deniug 
' Chrysanthemum ' Nevember and December 1881. 

The Aino Language by J. M. Dixon, M. A. ' Chry- 
santhemum ' February and March 1883. 

' Die Ainos von Dr. B. Soheube in Kioto.' Trans. 
German Asiatic Society of Japan. February 1882. 

' Ethnologisohe Studien uber die Aino — von Hein- 
rioh von Siebold ' Berlin 1881. 

Reports and Official Letters to the Kaitakushi 
(Lyman, Boehmer, and Day) Toiio. 1875. 

t Mr. B. H. Chamberlain and the Rev. J. Sum- 
mers both came independently to the conclusion, 
that 'gomo,' although explained by Japanese 
writers as ' spider,' was really an abbreviation of 
' gotnori ; ' the full translation for the name of 
these people^ being therefore ' dwellers under- 
ground.' See Chamberlain's Translation of the 
Kojiki. ' Trans. As. Soc. Japan,' 1883. 



what we actually know concerning any of 
thorn is most indefinite, some of the sources 
of information being evidently unreliable. 
I may mention here that Mr. Lyman learned 
from the Ainu or Japanese, that the former 
attribute the pits in Tezo — which will be 
found frequently spoken of in these papers — 
as having " been dug by dwarfs, a race in 
" whose existence they believe in." (Reports 
and Official Letters to the Kaitahushi, p. 405.) 
In language the Ainu differ from the Japa- 
nese perhaps as essentially as in physical 
appearance, though now-a-days this is no6 
considered a very reliable test of race.* 
Still on looking over an Ainu vocabulary 
one cannot help being struck with the dis- 
similarity at once apparent, and which is 
the more striking when we hear it pro- 
nounced by themselves. There is a softness, 
at the same time associated with sharp end- 
ings — very many words being terminated by 
consonants when written in our own char- 
acters — that makes it peculiarly non-Japa- 
nese ; so that, as I have elsewhere pointed 
out, the lca7ia is quite inapplicable to its 
correct rendering. 

Mr. Louis Boehmor in describing his visit 
to the Ainu of the valley of the Saru (op 
Shara) in 1874, says; the chiefs "were 
" dressed expressly for the occasion in hand- 
" some robes embroidered with blue, andwore 
" crowns of straw decorated with red flannel 
" and bits of tin." Within the lodge " were 
" Japanese gifts that had accumulated for 
" perhaps a score of generations, old swords, 
" rice dishes and lacquered v/are ; the oldest 
" much the best and very handsome, the 
" newest merely plain lacquer." * * * » 
" The Ainos in drinking raised their heavy 
" moustache with a small stick, somewhat 
" like a paper cnttei-, made for the purpose 
" and sometimes neatly carved." * * * 
" The next morning on the shore some of 
" the Ainos made a prayer to the sea god to 
" quiet the swollen vifaves and to send back 
" two boats that had gOne out each with two 
" Ainos a couple of days before. The same 
"■ day an Aino boat that went in search of 
" them brought back one boat, but the othei- 
" seemed to be quite lost. The two rescued 
" but half starved men were fed on the sea 
" shore, and towards sunset there was a 
" singular dance on the beach. The Aino 
" men of the village formed one line and the 
" women another, and with poles like lances 
" in tlieir hands- went through many evoln- 
" tions. Sometimes they would make as if 
" charging with their lances against the sea, 
" Then there was another prayer by an old 
" man facing the sea. After sun down all 
" hope for the other boat was given up, and 
" according to custom the women in all the 
" neighbouring five villages devoted them- 
" selves to lamentations which they kept up 
" the greater part of the night. They squat- 
" ted in pairs on the ground facing and hng- 
" ging each other, and wailed and shed teara. 
" The men did not join in the crying, and 
" the women did not except while squatting." 

* Professor Sayce remarks that " language can- 
" not be the test of race at all, # * * » " 
We have too many instances, writes Mr Freeman, 
in " recorded history of nations laying aside the 
•' use of one language and taking to the use of 
" another, for anyone who cares for accuracy to 
" set down language as any sure test of race." 
[Dawkins ' Early Man in Britain ' pp 331 and 333.3 
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{Beports and Official Letters of the Kaitaku- 
shi p. 562.) 

Dr. B. Sclieube roates reference likewise 
of tbe ' crowns ' mentioned by Mr. Boehmer. 
He says, in his interesting account of a bear 
feast translated in tlie Japan Gazette of 22nd 
Jnly 1882 — which I should like to have re- 
printed here as it is the only full account I 
know of by an eye-witness — : — " The older 
" men wore on the forehead a peculiar head- 
" dress, known as Shaha-umpe. * * * * 
" It is adorned with the plaited bark of the 
" wild vine, planed spiral pieces of timber, 
" rough carved wood, bear's claws, twigs of 
" vine, or similar things." 

lu the same paper this close observer gives 
an excellent description of some of the dances 
practised by the Ainu, which I have frequent- 
ly seen performed. He seems to be in doubt 
as to whether that called by the Japanese 
' Tsuru-mai ' (crane dance) is in imitation 
of these birds. I think, however, there can 
be no doubt about it, because when I first 
witnessed it, although I was unaware of its 
name, I was forcibly struck with the resem- 
blance of the chanting used during perfor- 
mance to the sounds uttered by cranes. 

Dr. Scheube remarks upon the absence of 
any musical instrument except the bamboo 
Jews-harp, among the Ainu living On the 
shores of Volcano Bay. This had also struck 
me, and I imagined that the five stringed 
guitar* found among the Ainu of the lower 
Iskari (see Dixon's ' Illustrations,' Chrysan- 
theiaum December 1882) might have been 
an importation along with the eight hundred 
people from Sakhalin who were removed 
by the Japanese government on the abandon- 
ment of that country to the Russians. f I 
£nd, however, the same instrument figured in 
the journal of a Japanese traveller in Tezo 
about twenty-five years ago, as existing 
among the Ainu of the Teshiu river on the 
north-west coast of Yezo. 

There is nothing peculiar about the bows 
and arrows, with bamboo or bone points ; 
they are short and rough. Neither is there 
anything very ingenious in their mode of 
setting poisoned arrows in cross-bow fashion 
with tripping strings for bears and deer, 
nor in the manufacture of poison from the 
monkshood. But their fish-spear is a very 
peculiar and origin.il implement to which 
I have already drawn attention, J Their 
river and sea going canoes I have also else- 
where spoken of. The snow-shoes used both 
by them and the Japanese on Tezo, are very 
primitive affairs, consisting only of a couple 
of pieces of wood bent in horseshoe shape, 
lashed together and forming an oval frame, 
crossed at the smallest diameter by rough 
thongs of hide to take the sole of the foot. 

* A rough guitar or banjo, something after the 
pattern of the Japanese • samisen ' (it may be the 
original for it) but witLoui the sounding part 
covered with skin as in that instrument. It is 
long, narrow and hollow something in the form of 
a canoe ; has two bridges, the strings being tied 
at the lower end to a piece of fish-skin, and the 
other has rough pegs — ^like a samisen — for wind- 
ing the strings upon. 

t H. I. K. M. S. " Vsadnink " arrived from 
Sakhalin at Hakodate on 31 August 1875 with 
Russian and Japanese commissioners, on return 
from formally transferring the Japanese sovereign- 
ty to Kussia, as per treaty signed at St. Petersburg, 
1 May 1875. 

% 'To Otai-u via Iwanai,' Chap. XV Jwpan 
GazMe 14th April 1883. 



They have not sufficient bearing surface to 
support the weight of an ordinary European, 
and are entirely devoid of the fine racket 
work of the Canadian article. Indeed they 
can be considered only the roughest make- 
shifts, and I think go as far as anything to 
force us to look upon these people as not 
being originally a northern tribe. 

The Ainu use a small instrument which 
they draw along the lips and blow through 
at the same time, which very exactly imitates 
the plaintive whistle of the deer. They 
employ this when lying concealed to attract 
the deer within range of their bows and 
arrows. On Tezo the dog is not, as far as 
I am aware, used for draught purposes as 
on Sakhalin, although there are numbers 
to be found about every camp, and they 
employ them in hunting. 

Their mode of carrying weights is similar 
to that used by the ' voyageurs,' Canadian 
and half-bred, on the portages in the Hud- 
son's Bay country. A strap, broad in middle 
and narrowing out towards the ends, is 
woven from the ' atzis ' bark, the same as 
used for their clothing ;§ the weight resting 
against the back, is supported by the strap 
across the forehead. Illustrations of this 
mode of carrying will be seen in almost any 
Japanese drawing of the Ainu. They have 
no doubt many peculiar habits and customs, 
certainly sufficient to distinguish them, irres- 
pective of language and physical form, from 
the Japanese ; but of course they have adopt- 
ed certain customs from their neighbours, 
and borrowed many names especially for 
articles such as knife, kettle, paper, &c., 
which they were unacquainted with previous 
to their association with their conquerors, 
and which are easily distinguishable in any 
vocabulary yet published, though in certain 
cases the spelling has been modified to suit 
the Ainu pronunciation. The whittled sticks 
and pendant shavings called ' Inao,' are prob- 
ably a copy of the Shinto paper ornaments or 
' gohei,' or the latter may have been copied 
from the former, or both have had a com- 
mon origin. 

Japanese writers mention that the Ainu of 
Tezo in ancient times obtained fire by the 
friction of wood against wood. They des- 
cribe the process, and even go so far as to 
illustrate the operation, and 'name the kinds 
of wood employed. An Ainu is represented 
sitting on his haunches ' drilling ' between 
his hands a pointed stick into a hole in a 
block, while his wife is blowing in the cavity 
through a wooden tube. Whether this is 
simply imagination on the part of the first 
writer, and that subsequent compilers have 
copied from him, it is difficult to determine. 
At any rate obtaining fire in this way even 
in the driest and hottest country is by no 
means easy, and I am inclined to doubt its 
possibility in a climate like that of Tezo. 
Such interesting customs described by origi- 
nal authors, are always sure to be mentioned 
by later writers {vide several of the later 
foreign books on Japan as to reefing junk 

§ The inner bark of a kind of elm, possibly 
idm-us montana var laciniata of Franchet and 
Savatier's catalogue of Japanese Plants, generally 
known in Tezo as Ohiyo, but the true Ainu name 
of -which according to the Eev. J. Summers, is 
Atsu-ni: Ni meaning tree, and Atsush fibre or 
cloth. I have elsewhere noted my perhaps in- 
correct spelling of this word, and the uucertainty 
concerning the botanical i.ame of the tree. 
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sails, &o.), and consequently become per- 
petuated. We must also bear in mind that 
the Japanese, besides being slavish copyists, 
are very vnin, and never like to admit that 
they are behind the rest of the world in any- 
thing. It may be therefore that, if a fabrica- 
tion, the story arises from an attempt to 
show that their ' Indians ' were as clever as 
those of any other country.* 

The Ainu are dreadfully afraid of small- 
pox, for when it gets amongst them its 
ravages are frightfully destructive. I have 
known whole villages desert their ordinary 
habitations on the coast and retire to the 
mountains, when this pest of savage life 
appeared in the vicinity. Doubtless their 
uncleanly habits have much to do with the 
virulence with which this disease attacks 
them ; and no wonder for I think they are 
Jess addicted to washing than any people 
I have met. It is, I have heard, enjoined by 
their religion, that the women should never 
divest themselves of their clothing. The 
unbecoming practice of the women tattooing 
a space round their mouths, seems difficult 
to account for. That upon the hands and 
arms may be looked upon as ornament per- 
haps, but to surround the mouth with a 
dark patch could hardly have arisen through 
an idea of beantification. It may be that 
it is some attempt to comform to a standard 
of beauty in the fine moustache and beard 
of the male. If we except the story about 
copying this practice from the women of the 
ancient ' Koro-pok-guru ' as learned by Mr. 
Fukusi, and related by me elsewhere, I 
understand that the Ainu give no i-eason for 
this practice, other than it being a custom 
handed down from time immemorial ; or as 
Mr. Batchelor has put it, their "ancestral 
" mother — Okikurumi Turesh Machi — was 
" thus tattooed." In our eyes it is a mani- 
fest disfigurement to the otherwise often 
pretty faces of the younger Ainu women, 
though I find one writer states that he never 
saw A good-looking girl among the Ainu. 
He must have been particularly fastidious 
in his estimate of female beauty, or have 
mixed very little among these people ; for I 
have seen many very good looking, and 
among the half-breds some really handsome 
girls, although entirely of a different type of 
beauty to the Japanese. Curiously enough 
the half-bred offspring is — as far as my 
experience has gone — generally very light 
in the complexion of the skin. One tiling 
that will stirke any observer is I think the 
neatness of the limbs of the Ainu women. 
I never Femember to have seen one with 
broad splayed feet, clumsy ancles, and thick 
calves like so many Japanese women ; but 
on the contrary these parts, though well 
developed, are fine and cleanly cut, like a 
well bred horse. 

Among the customs of the Ainu is one 
which I have the authority of Mr. Edwin 
Dun for, namely, that they desert a habita- 
tion in which a person has died. I have 
myself only to blame for not having ascer- 
tained whether this is an invariable rule. I 
imagine, however, that it is confined to the 

* The Eev. Mr. Summers informs me, that 
when living at Sapporo he interrogated the Ainu 
on this subject; and. although he did not witness 
the operation, they described to him the process, 
and gave him the names of the articles, and the 
woods of which they were made ; which I under- 
stood him to say tallied with that given by some 
Japanese writer. 



decease of the head of the family. Some 
foreigners have imagined that the Ainu are 
very careful of the graves of their people, f 
and much nonsense has been talked about 
the desecration of Ainu burial places ; but 
I believe the sentimental feeling expressed 
by the officials of the government when some 
trouble on this account was raised some years 
ago, and led ultimately to tlie resignation 
of a foreign consular officer, was only assum- 
ed and "made so much of for the sake of 
getting a haad'.e to work against foreigners, 
and was by no means shared in by the Ainu 
of the village. I consider that the best intro- 
duction for a body-snatcher to an Ainu 
burial place and a sure preventative against 
interruption during his operations, would be 
a tub of Japan sake presented to the chief, 
or left open at the approach to the grave- 
yard. It is wonderful how the religious 
scruples of natives can be overcome by re- 
course to the right kind of encouragement 
judiciously used. 

Dr. Soheabe used a rather appropriate 
word, when speaking of the " hedge " of 
sticks on which the bears' skulls are stuck, j 
and to which ' Inao ' charms are attached, ' 
which as he says is always found among any 
collection of Ainu dwellings, and usually 
even where only a single wigwam exists, and 
is always a prominent object. 

Some writers have insisted upon the rigid 
observance i the marriage vow among the 
Ainu, and on the chastity of their women 
generally. My experience does not coincide 
with these views, but I think whether or 
not inclined to licentiousness, the offensive 
odour from their unwashed bodies, to say 
nothing of the disfigurement of their faces 
by tattooing, ought to be sufficient protec- 
tion for them in most instances. A good 
many Japanese are, however, married in a 
sort of half-and-half way to Ainu women, 
and I understand that they generally make 
useful, if not very ornamental helpmates. • 

The cultivation of the land is carried on 
to a very limited extent by the Ainu, a few 
garden-like patcbf s generally at some dis- ' 
tance from their dwellings, affording them 
only scanty supplies of millet, and a few of 
the common roots grown by the Japanese 
in Tezo. Mr. Boehmer learned that before! 
they -became possessed of millet seed, they/ 
used to grind the seed of the scrub-bamboo---j 
which fructifies occasionally, but not annual^ 
ly — and inake this into a kind of cake. The 
demand for labour at the fishing stations on 
Yezo generally is so great, however, that the 
Ainu find ready employment almost any- 
where, not only as fishermen, but as pack- 
horse drivers, wood cutters, and in a variety 
of ways about the larger stations, that they 
have therefore little incentive to pursue 
agriculture as an industry even were they 
so inclined. It is consequently only in few 
localities where the fisheries are not so pro- 
lifi; and about Volcano Bay and such dis- 
tricts where the older Japanese settlements 
exist, that one finds the Ainu devoting them- 
selves to the cultivation of the soil at all. 
The women are the usual labourers in this 
way, and I don't remember that I ever saw 
a male Ainu at work in a garden. I suppose 
he would consider this kind of employment 
infra dig. 

There are certain customs followed by 
Ainu and Japanese alike, or often resembling 
one another so closely that they would seem 
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to be of common origin. One that struck 
me on reading Dr. Scheube's account of the 
bear feast is that where he mentions that 
daring the height of the " universal jollity " 
the two young Ainu who had in the earlier 
part of the ceremony released the bears from 
its cage mounted " to the roof of the hut, 
" and from these threw a basket-full of balls 
" of millet-cake amongst the company, old 
" and young scrambling for it amid cries 
" and romping." An exactly similar thing 
is done by the Japanese — at any rate in Tezo 
— on the launch of a vessel, by a free dis- 
tribution of pounded rice-dough cake scatter- 
ed among the spectators. 

Similarly with other savages the Ainu are 
addicted to personal decoration, the women 
and younger men wearing ear-rings in the 
form of pieces of red cloth and metal, while 
the former have necklaces of different kinds 
including stone and glass heads ; and the 
Sakhalin Ainu especially, waist-belts with 
coins and other metallic ornaments on them. 
The younger women may also frequently be 
seen when returning from the woods with 
their hair tastefully adorned with wilii flow- 
ers, in which they seem to have a preference 
for those of orange or yellow colour. They 
are also pretty skillful in ornamenting their 
clothes with a kind of rough embroidery, 
especially the backs of the coats and leggings. 
Their knife sheaths are also carved, and some 
of their wooden house utensils, in a peculiar 
manner, which does not partake of a charac- 
ter approaching Japanese decoration of the 
present day, though it may be a copy of 
some ancient style. It has been said to 
resemble that on the remains of pottery 
unearthed in Yezo, and other parts of Japan, 
but I ara unable to trace a resemblance, 
'i'he nearest approach I have seen on any- 
thing is I think on those bell-shaped brass 
things which have been discovered in the 
south, the origin of which has not I believe 
been as yet determined ; but which as Pro- 
*fessor tilorse lately told me a friend of bis 
had suggested, may possibly be the covers 
of incense burners, an explanation as prob- 
able as any that has yet been put forward. 

The matter of religious belief of the Ainu 
must remain an open question. It will 
never do to accept the testimony of mission- 
aries and such people. These well meaning 
persons are always ready to jump at and 
make the most of the slightest similarity 
they can trace to Christian religion, throwing 
into shade the darker traits of heathen super- 
stition, and offering the former to the world 
as corroborative of an innate belief in man 
in his natural state, of the ' superstitions ' 
which have not yet worked out of the minds 
of civilized man. Mr. Batchelor is fair. He 
does not take advantage of the ' preacher's 
privilege.' Thus he says, (' Trans. As. Soo. 
Japan ' Vol. X pt.-2J : — " All religious ideas 
" are very vague and uncertain. God the 
" creator of all things is supreme, and all 
" the rest* are subject to him. Next in order 

* I have italicised this word. 

" Mankind worship the powers which do them 
" harm, rather than the power do them good." 
[Kingsley's 'Heieward.'] 

"The mind of man is not so 'infinite,' in the 
" vulgar sense of that word, as people fancy ; 
" and however greedy the appetite for wonder 
" may be, while it remains unsatisfied in every 
". day European life, it is as easily satiated as any 
" other appetite, and then leaves the senses ofjts 
" possesser as dull as those of a city gourmand 



" to the creator is the sun-god, or the god 
" whose province it is to take care of the 
" sun. This god is called ' Tokap chup 
" kamoi,' and he dwells in the sun. Next is 
" ' Kunne chup karaoi,' the god of the moon, 
" The ' Abe kamoi,' the god of fire. Then 
" the bear, water and mountains." 

I have doubtless omitted many peculiarities 
of the Ainu, which might strike even the 
most ordinary observer seeing them for the 
first time ; but as is frequently the case, 
familiar things are often the most difficult to 
recall to one's memory when wanted. I 
therefore do not hesitate to bring this chapter 
to a conclusion by mentioning, that while the 
number of these people has been so various- 
ly stated, and it has been assumed that they 
are yearly decreasing, the latest government 
returns — for January 1882 — exhibit 16,933 
as inhabiting Tezo and the Kurils. 

The most remarkable journey in Tezo of 
any foreigner was made by Mr. Lyman 
(geologist to the Kaitakushi) in 1874. Start- 
ing from Sapporo he ascended the Iskari t» 
its source, thence crossed a pass about six 
thousand feet above the sea to the head 
waters of the Opopchi branch of the Tokacbi 
and reached the sea coast at the month of 
that river, a distance in all of about three hun- 
dred miles. Mr. Lyman, of course, travelled 
at government expense, every requisite being' 
provided to ensure the success of the ex- 
pedition, even to canoes being sent up the 
Tokachi to meet the party. Still it was a 
very rough trip, entailing a grood deal of 
hardship and some privations. For a country 
like Tezo where you can not depend on 
picking up supplies of game by the way, or if 
so in but very limited quantity, the party was 
too large, consisting, even after sending back 
a couple of boats, of eleven canoes manned 
by forty-eight Ainu, and numbering fifty-Bix 
people in all. 

A full diary of this trip is given by Mr. 
Lyman in the Reports and Official Letters 
published by the Kaitakushi in 1875, a short 
resume of which I give below. I should 
mention, however, that Mr. Lyman was not 
the first foreigner who had ascended the 
upper waters of the Iskari, because the year 
previous Mr. Wasson was employed on an 
exploratory survey of that river which he 
traced as far as the Aibets, and Cap. Bridg- 
ford, R.M.A., the same season ascended to 
the Rubispe, two hundred miles from the sea, 
with a couple of canoes manned by Ainu at 
his own expense ; an account — but rather a 
meagre one — of which trip is to be found 
in his ' Journey in Tezo ' published in the 
second volume of the ' Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan'' 1872-73. 

Mr. Lyman spent some time on what may 
be called the middle Iskari, that is to say, 
that portion of the river above Tszi-iskari 
at the mouth of the Toyohira — the river 
on which Sapporo is situated — twenty-five 
miles above Iskari when its upward course, 

" after a Lord Mayor's feast. Only the highest 
" minds, — our Humboldts, and Sohomburgks, (and 
" they only when quickened to an almost unhealthy 
" activity by civilization,) — can go on long appre- 
" ciating where Nature is insatiable, imperious, 
" maddening, in her demands on our admiration. 
" The very power of observing wears out under 
" the wish of ever new objects ; and the dizzy 
" spectator^ is fain at last to shut the eyes of his 
" soul, and'take refuge (as West Indian Spaniards 
" do) in tobacco and stupidity." [Charles Eiugs- 
le/s ' Westward-Ho !'] 
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if I may be allowed the expression, changes 
its general direction to the northward and 
north-eastward, as far as Kamoikotan. Dur- 
ing this time he explored the Ebets and 
Yubari for coal, ascended the Horoimoi and 
Sorachi, where he had survey parties at 
work ; and examined as ho went along the 
mouth of the Shibets — where the government 
now has a convict establishment— and of other 
tributaries. Indeed he was many days on 
this canal-like part of the river with its low 
wooded banks, and uninteresting monotonous 
features, and did not reach Kamoikotan for 
three weeks after leaving Sapporo, a jour- 
ney which would not otherwise have taken 
him over one. 

He describes Kamoikotan as a " boiling 
rapid " a mile and a quarter in length, in 
which the fall is about fifty-five feet, and the 
discharge of water 3,2S0 cubic feet per 
second. He camped on a small flat prairie 
about a qaarter of a mile above the lower end 
of the rapid. The rocks which form this 
obstruction in the course of the river he gives 
as serpentine, marble, metamorphic talcose 
and quartzose schists, and dark quavtzite, 
with a strike about north and south. Above 
the rapids he passed the mouths of several 
small rivers within a few miles, and explored 
for a short distance up a large tributary 
which he called the Chubets and it is so 
marked on the maps.* About here commences 
a plain of prairie and sparsely timbered land, 
which he reckons as ext-ending about eighteen 
miles in a direct line, the river's course 
through it nearly thirty, to the Aibets, a 
tributary coming from the northward, which 
is met by the main bi-anch coming from the 
south-east. He gives the number of Aina 
as inhabiting this region, which is generally 
known to the Japanese as ' Kami-kawa,' at 
two hundred, but says he met with none of 
their camps above.f The Rubispe is seven 
ri above the Aibets. The stream becomes 
very rapid, and almost dangerous, but Mr. 
Lyman induced his Ainu to force their canoes 
still ten miles or so farther up till he had 
reached an elevation of fifteen hundred feet 
above the sea. He reckons the head of the 
canoe navigation as twelve days from 
Sapporo. 

Here he found some hot springs as had 
been reported, but looked in vain for a great 
vertical fall which had been described to him. 
However, after leaving the canoes he came 
to a ' canyon ' and great rush through it 
which might be called a fall, and which he 
found to be nearly fifty feet in two hundred 
and sixty yards, with a volume of about one 
thousand cubic feet per second. Above this 
•the party experienced great diflBculty in 
making their way, and were unable to do 
more than two-and-a-half ri or so per day. 
Following up the course of the river on foot 
about south-east for four days, they reached 
a fork where it fairly divided in half about 



* According to Mr. Fukusi this tributary, the 
valley of which forma the south-western boundary 
of the tract of country known as Kamikawa, is 
called by the Ainu, Bii j the Chubets, 'or Chep- 
bets as it should be written, being only a small 
lower branch of the Bii. 

t Mr. Fukusi, whose careful exploration and 
mapping of this region during the past autumn 
has added much to our knowledge of it, i-eckons 
the number of Ainu lodges in this district at only 
thirty ; giving consequently a population certainly 
not greater, but possibly less than Mr. Lyman's 
estimate. 



three thousand feet above the sea. Then 
turning to the eastward they gained the head 
waters of one branch, 4,200 feet, and the top 
of a pass 6,000 feet above the sea in about 
four miles. This pass Mr. Lyman named 
Kaitaku-toge, from which a peak called 
Iskari-dake was visible to the westward 
which he estimated at 7,700 feet, whil© 
Tokaohi-dake he made about 8,200.* 

Allowing for some inaccuracy which has 
crept into Mr. Lyman's distances on the 
lower river, I make the distance by the 
windings from its mouth to this pass to be 
ninety ri, or say two hundred and twenty 
miles ; and the time from Sapporo sixteen 
days. 

From this the descent commenced towards 
the valley of the Tokachi which flows to the> 
south-east coast. In about a couple of miles 
they dropped about 3,000 feet, if I read Mr. 
Lyman's journal correctly ; but it is some- 
what confused at this point. The fact is 
they were not on the branch of the Tokachi 
which tliey had expected to strike— as they 
afterwards discovered — and which the canoes 
had been ordered to ascend to meet them. 
However it would appear that they travelled 
at an increasing rate per day, from ten to 
twenty miles, passing through some thirty 
miles of prairie land on the bank of the 
Otopchi, till after following that stream 
down for about forty miles they struck thp 
main Tokachi below where their canoes bad 
ascended to ; and after waiting there for 
them to be recalled descended in them to thp 
station of Ohots on the sea coast. There is 
evidently here a misprint regarding the dies- 
tance on the main Tokachi where, instead 
of about nine ri, I calculate they made abonfe 
nineteen from the mouth of the Otopchi to 
Ohots. Thus Mr. Lyman's route will be 
about : — Sapporo to the head of the naviga- 
tion n ri. To the pass 85. Down the Otop- 
chi 171 On the Tokachi 19. A total of 122 
ri, or say approximately 300 statute miles. 

In perusing Mr. Lyman's narrative of thja 
journey, which is in the form of a diary 
occupying nearly seventy pages of the official 
volume, one cannot but be struck by the 
amount of perseverance displayed by hinj, 
and the thorough earnestness which he threw 
into this, as he did into all his other work ia 
Tezo ; and that it was only from trusting an 
inaccurate portion of the former Japanese 
map of Tezo, that he was led to disregard 
the advice of his Ainu, and by following up 
a branch of the Iskari trending to the east- 
ward, he came upon the Otopchi instead o£ 
the main stream of the Tokachi near its 
source as had been his intention. However, 
it is perhaps as well that this mistake occur- 
red, "as it led to the exploration not only of 
what we are probably justified as looking^ 
upon as the source of the Iskari, but added 
to the knowledge of a part of the basin of 
the Tokachi Which might otherwise have 

* I have had difficulty in even approximatdy 
tracing Mr. Lyman's route, but I place this pass 
in about Lat. 43° 30', Long 143° 5' j from whidi 
position Tokaohi-Date ought to bear about north- 
west, and Iskari-Dake somewhat more to the 
northward ; because, according to Mr. Fukusi, the 
latter bears due east from the main river at 
about the middle of its course through Kami-kawa- 
and Tokachi-dake — apparently in the same range 
— south-easterly. From the same position like- 
wise is seen in a north-easterly direction, a third 
peak of high elevation at or near the head-watejrs, 
of the Teshiu Eiver, which is known as Teshiui- 
dake. 
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lain for many years equally a terra incognita 
■with BO much more of the interior of Yezo. 

Captain Bridgford in his paper read before 
the ' Asiatic Society of Japan ' 14 January 
1874, already referred to, described the Iskari 
as follows : — 

" The Ishi-kari river rises amongst a range 
of mountains and flowing through a fine 
plain called ' Kami Kawa ' reaches the 
gorge of Kamoy^ Kotan through which it 
rushes into a second plain on which Satsporo 
is situated ; winding through this it finally 
reaches the sea in the bay of Ishi-kari on the 
M".W. coast of Yezo. 

" For the first 30 miles the river flows 
■with great rapidity through a series of basal- 
tic gorj?es, the walls of which are often per- 
pendicular and sometimes of considerable 
altitude. The river bed consists of boulders 
of large size which, forming a succession of 
barriers, cause numerous rapids which render 
the river unnavigable even for Aino canoes. 
The Ru-bes-pie, a considerable stream, here 
joins the Ishi-kari and this increase of volume 
gives su^cient water to carry a canoe over 
the rapids which ari very numerous and 
troublesome. . The country is heavily tim- 
bered, Oak, Ash, Birch, Poplar, Silver Birch 
and Alder abound : the river side is generally 
fringed with Alder or Silver Birch. For the 
next fifteen miles the country becomes more 
open, the hill sides are in places covered with 
pinme grass where not timbered, large pat- 
ches of walnut appear and small plains well 
grassed with good black soil having a subsoil 
of gravel. Wild grape, hops, asparagus, &c. 
abound. The river winds very much and 
divides in places forming many islets, and 
shingle banks. The current is very rapid, 
▼arying from 12 to 18 miles an hour. There 
is a fine basaltic cliff* on the right bank 
■which shoots up some 300 feet, and is capped 
by forest, principally ' todo,' a sort of white 
fir; at the base there is much wood where 
the river does not sweep the rock. For the 
next twenty miles the width of the stream 
is about fifty feet, and seven feet deep ; in 
the channel, on the left a fine basaltic hill 
turns the river at a right angle. This hill 
timbered at the base and shewing the colum- 
nar basalt above, capped as it is by fine todo 
trees, presents a grand appearance. Another 
twenty miles and U-petsu is reached, the 
river is here very rapid and inclined to split 
np into several streams, and has much drift- 
wood of very large size, some of twenty feet 
girth and sixty feet in length, of the kind 
uamed sinltee. The large piles of drift-wood 
eoon change the river bed. Sixty-three 
rapids are passed and the river has now 
fairly entered the plain of Kamikawa through 
which it winds. Bounded on three sides by 
forest clad mountain ranges, and watered by 
many streams, this rich alluvial plain when 
viewed from the summit of tRe hills, presents 
a fine appearance. Long stretches of praii'ie 
grass relieved by clumps of walnut, oak, 
elm, &c., or dotted with single trees, and 

* The reference here and a few lines both above 
and below to hasalt is probably an error. Captain 
Bridgi'ord did not pretend to a knowledge of 
geology any more than I do myself. There are 
many places in Yezo where root of trachytic 
nature takes columnar form, as noticed by Mr. 
lyman. Professor Milne, and other scientific men 
■who have visited the country, though it cannot be 
said that the rocks of Yezo have as yet undergone 
a vei-y critical examination. 



between these stretches of grass are fine 
belts of full grown hard-wood, free of under- 
wood, and the resort of large herds of deer ; 
whilst the banks of the streams, clothed as 
they are with willows, can be traced in their 
■wanderings for many miles. In the autumn 
the golden yellow of the ripened grass, the 
varied tints of the foliage in the plain and 
the sparkle of the waters all combine to pro- 
duce a glowing picture which is framed in the 
russet and purple tints of the surrounding 
mountain ranges. TJ-petzu is about 85* miles 
fronl the source of the river and consists of 
four Ainu huts ; nineteen huts ai-e scattered 
between this place and Kamikawa which is 
15 miles distant, total 23 huts and 93 persons. 
" In the next 18 miles the river leaves the 
plain and enters tlie mountain gorge which 
terminates in Camoyi Gotan (or Cotan). 
Entering the gorge the stream increases in 
rapidity, and after traversing a distance of 
about four miles canoes are turned into a 
still pool situated above a fall about 4^ feet 
high ; here the canoes are unloaded and the 
ladings have to be carried a distance of 4 or 
4J miles down the gorge to Camoyi Cotan 
(abode of the gods). The path is wild and 
rugged, it is on the left bank of the river 
which foams amongst the rocks below. The 
canoes now empty are well manned and, after 
an offering to the river god they proceed to 
shoot the fall and then a wild and continuous 
rapid. The distance, about 4 miles, is done 
in a few minutes and the canoes float on the 
still waters of gloomy Camoyi Cotan. The 
walls of rock and large boulders in the gorge 
are polished like marble, there is much 
serpentine, gi-een stone, and schistose rock ; 
above towers the oak, ash, walnut, and todo, 
also the graceful silver birch and the maple. 
The drift-wood in the gorge shewed that the 
spring floods reach a height of 27 or 30 feet. 
" Camoyi Cotan is a deep and sombre pool 
whose surface is only broken by eddies and 
swirls suggestive of a deep and rugged 
bottom. Walls of rook hem it in and these 
are of weird and fantastic form. The 
strata are in some places thrown up into a 
vertical position, in others they are wavy. 
Proceeding to the end of the pool the channel 
turns sharp to the right and, after descending 
two or three small rapids at 50 miles from 
Camoyi Cotan the river reaches the great 
Satsporo plain and from thence it is naviga- 
ble, by vessels of light draught, to the sea, 
distant about 100 miles (by water). At this 
point the Ishi-kari, much increased in volume, 
becomes a broad and placid stream which 
slowly meanders, a very serpentine course, 
through the rich alluvium of the plain : many 
tributaries add their waters to it until at the 
mouth of the Shinoro river the Ishi-kari has 
attained a width of 250 yards and a deptti of 
five fathoms, here the current does not 
exceed 2^ miles per hour. The total number 
of rapids on the upper waters is seventy- 
eight. 

* 'Upetzu' of Captain Bridgford is probably 
Aibets of later travellers, but he appears to have 
doubled on some of his intervening distances, as 
Eubispe, according to Mr. Lyman, is only seven ri 
— say seventeen miles — above Aibets. Aibets 
being 180 miles from the mouth of the river, plus 
seventeen makes Eubispe, 197, adding to which 
thirty to the source, brings the total length of the 
Iskari to 227, which according to Mr. Fukusi is 
somewhere near about it, and fairly agrees with Mr. 
Lyman after correcting his distances on the lower 
river as previously noted. 
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"Fi-om Shinoro river to the mouth of the 
Ishi-kari the river maintains a width of at 
least 250 yards and the depth in the channel 
is between three and seven fathoms. There 
is twelve fee^t on the bar and the result of 24 
days observation shewed a mean of five inches 
rise and fall of tide.* Ishi-kari town is 
situated at the mouth of the river on the 
left bank ; here ships could load from stages 
erected on the bank as there are four or five 
fathoms of water close to the shore. 

" From Camoyi Cotan to the sea the river 
banks rarely exceed twenty feet in height, 
the general average being fifteen feet. The 
slopes are usually covered with short grass 
and on top is a continuous fringe of willows, 
rising in places to the dignity of trees in 
other places mere saplings. The willows 
were very useful in estimating the age of 
the different portions of the banks, as no 
sooner does any change take place than up 
shoots a fresh crop of willows. The driftwood 
lodged in their branches gave the height of 
the river during floods. The timber varies 
very much both in size and quality, but 
large quantities of fine oak, ash, chestnut, 
■walnut, elm and several other hard woods, 
exist in the vicinity of the river and its 
tributaries. The best timber is generally to 
be found in the narrow belts of wood that 
border the large stretches of pairie grass. 

" The upper Ishi-kari, when in flood rises 
some nine or ten feet, in the gorge some 
twenty-seven or thirty feet; below the gorge 
it drops down to a rise of nine or ten feet, 
which increases at the great bend forty-five 
miles above Shinoro to a height of eighteen 
or twenty feet ; at Shinoro the drift shewed 
twelve or fourteen feet rise. The spring 
generally commences early in April, and in 
some two or three weeks the winter snows 
have melted — the rivers are in high flood — 
and even some portion of the plains are under 
water. It takes about three weeks for the 
waters to drain off, May, June, July and 
August, are fine months. In upper Ishi-kari, 
this year, the first snow appeared on the hills 
on the 1st September : there was no frost 
until the 4fch October. In lower Ishi-kari 
(Satsporo) the snow first appeared on the 
hills on the 3rd October, and the first frost 
on the 5tli ; snow falls heavily in November 
and December, and remains during the winter 
months. From four to seven feet is the 
depth of the snow-fall." 

In speaking of the Iskari near its mouth, 
Captain Bridgford refers to the salmon fishery. 
Although I have el.sewhere mentioned it, and 
have described the mode of procedure in 
other districts (see ' The south-east coast,' 
' The eastern part of the Island,' and ' Cape 
Soya to the Iskari,' Japan Gazette 3rd and 
10th March and 9th June 1888), the account 
is so good that I make no apology for 
quoting in full. He says: — 

" In August and September the fish mas- 
ters are employed in preparing for the com- 
ing season. The river is marked off into 
stations for both Japanese and Ainos. The 
Japanese then clear their stations of drift- 
wood and with snag boats they raise the 
snags and tow them out of the way. The 
banks have to be cleared and prepared so as 

* This information was obtained by Captain 
Bridgford from Lieut. Day, IT. S. N., before the 
completion of his survey of the river month, (see 
following). Mr. van Gendt's determination was 
213 millimetres above and belmo mean tide-level. 



to facilitate the hauling of the seines. Ran- 
ges of sheds are put up and heavily thatched, 
stores of salt, rice, fishing gear, &c., are 
collected, and all these preparations are com- 
pleted by the end of September, Soon after 
the arrival of the salmon is reported from 
the coast, fishing stations, and in a few days 
they oomraenc* passing up the river on their 
way to the spawning beds in the upper 
waters. On the Ishi-kari, each station has 
two nets and two boats, and crews always at 
work from dawn until dark. A seine having 
been shot the upper end is made fast to a 
post in the bank and the lower end, or rather 
the rope attached to it, is passed around a 
capstan which is manned by the boat's crew 
that have shot the seine; the current assists 
in setting the net into the bank, along which 
it lies forming a long trough which contains 
the fish taken, the men then leave the capstan 
and work the net by hand, turning the take 
into a fish-boat which carries them to the 
stage used for landing and cleaning the fish. 
As soon as the first seine is half hauled the 
second one is shot outside of the first one, 
and hauled in its turn. When the fish are 
secured the boat's crew pick up the seine 
into the boat, and again shoot it ; by this 
method of working there is no time lost, 
and a wholesome rivalry exists between the 
crews; in fact the scene is most exciting as 
the men sing in wild 'chorus, when shooting 
and also while they are running round the 
capstan. Then comes the leaping and plung- 
ing of the captive fish, the wild chorus is 
changed into yells and shouts, the fish master 
grows excited and objurgates freely, the 
culmination being when they dash in and 
seize the fish by their tails, slinging them 
into the fish boat where they flap and flop, 
dance and gape and make a pretty splashing. 
The man in charge of the boat now poles 
her to the landing stage, which projects over 
the river, is guarded by old pieces of net, 
and slopes in shore : he throws the fish on 
the stage, they flap down the slope and are 
seized by the cleaners — two dexterous cuts 
with a sharp knife and out drop the gills, 
a slit up the belly, two cuts inside, and out 
drop the whole of the contents, when be- 
hold the fish is cleaned and is ready for the 
curers. 

" The fish roe is now taken and placed in 
a bucket, which, when filled, will be care- 
fully taken into the curing sheds the roe 
placed in clean mats on wicker shelves and 
then well salted. Salmon roe is considered 
a great delicacy by Japanese epicures, and 
it accordingly fetches a high price. 

" The fish are carried from the stage into 
the shed ; each fish is placed in the Salter's 
basket; he throws three hand-fulls of salt 
inside, then dusts the outside with salt and 
throws it on the stack where the fish are 
placed in layers, on the completion of each 
layer, it is heavily dredged with salt, one 
picul (133| lbs.) of which is used for every 
40 or 45 fish. A stack complete generally 
contains 10,000 fish. After some time, the 
fish having been sufiBciently cured, the 
stacks are unpacked and the fish hung up to 
dry : when dry they are ready for export. 

" The livers contain much oil, but they 
are not utilised. 

" The estimated value of each fish cured 
is five cents, the cost of one picul of salt is 
two hoos — 50 cents, all the fishing gear, &c. 
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is brought up from the southern ports mostly 
frm Osaka and Tedo. 

" In the year 1872 the salmon caught 
amounted to 37,484 sokns plus 8 fish.* 1 
soku=20 fish ; total fish 749,628, they aver- 
age when cured 6 lbs. (Jap.) in weight equal 
to 8 lbs. English. 45 Ainos and 67 Japanese 
seines were used in the fisheries. The Gov- 
ernment tax is twenty-five per cent, paid in 
kind. The Ainos pay no tax." 

We learn farther from Lieut. Day's report 
(Beports and Offlcial Letters of the Kaitakushi. 
Tokio : 1875) that the twelve feet channel 
though the bar at the mouth of the Iskari 
was then (1873) 1,200 feet long and from 
600 to 800 feet wide, deepening outside to 
three fathoms and more, and that a mile ofE 
shore " there are six and eight fathoms of 
" water, and a clay bottom." He then re- 
marks : — "It may safely be said that the 
" position of the channel on the bar dors not 
" remain constant for more than one season. 
" The mouth of the river being exposed to 
" the north-west and v^esterly gales, which 
" prevail during the winter months, the sand 
" is washed in and deposited on tlie bar, 
" filling: np the channel, and as there is not 
" sufiioient current in the river during this 
" season to oppose the action of the strong 
" winds on the sea-water at the month, this 
" deposit remains until the spring, when the 
" ice breaks up and the freshets occur, which 
" scour out a new channel. At the same 
" time comes the general change in the 
" winds. The south and easterly winds set 
" in and last till the early part of September, 
" during which time the water is perfectly 
" smooth on the bar, and the navigation in 
" and out of the river very safe." * * * 
" A tide-gaage was established in the basin 
" of the piers on the right side of the river 
" opposite the town, * * *. The obser- 
" vations were made every twenty minutes 
" for twenty-three consecutive days, the re- 
'' suit of which shew a mean rise and fall of 
" seven-tenths of a foot. At times, however, 
" during westerly gales the guage would 
" show a rise of two feet and more, the rush 
" of water into the river being considerable. 
" From the current observations taken on 
" different days we found the mean velocity 
" to be two and one-half miles per hour. 
" The fact that such a current exists with so 
" small a tide opposing it is snfiicient reason 
" for supposing that the channel on the bar 
" is kept clear during the summer season." 

* Equal to 12,500 %ohu (60 fish, or three soTcu 
being one koku). In each of the years 1869 and 
1873 the catch was about 15,000 Ttohu, the price 
per Tioliu being in the latter yen 7.60 on the spot, 
and the duty twenty-five per cent., gave a return 
to the government of yen 28,500. The following 
year, however, the catch could not have been over 
8,000 Icohw, but it has sometimes reached 20,000. 
I estimated the total produce of Tezo in 1 874 to 
to be :— Kaa, Oil, and dried Herrings 680,000 tcoku; 
Salmon and Salmon-trout, 60,000; Seaweed, 90,000; 
Cod-fish, 4,000; Irico, Awabe, and Cuttlefish, 
1,900; Deer-skins (60,000 skins) and horns, 600; 
or a total of 836,500 holai at are average of five 
yen per Tcohu, representing over four milliotfyen. 
In 1881 the total produce of Hokkaido (Tezo and 
the Kurils) was reckoned at 1,800,000 TcoTcu, owing 
to the depreciated currency, equivalent to twelve 
million yen ; on which the government tax, — on 
an average of one-sixth — was about two millions 
(otherwise given as 1,440,000) ; but the ' net ' 
return to the Finance Department by the Kai- 
takushi figured only as yen 757,398 in the official 
returns. How the difference was accounted for 
in the books of the Department history " sayeth 
not." 



Lieut. Day's survey carried 2H milea 
above tlie mouth shewed " that there is a 
" good channel, with an average width of 
" 360 feet and a depth of three fathoms and 
" more " for that distance ; but thait at 65 
miles above the mouth of the Barato river 
"it gradually shoals to 16 feet," beyond 
which — the examination having been no 
more than what is called a " rcconnaisance " 
he remarks — " the channel varies, but in no 
" place is it less than fourteen feet " as far 
as Horomoi-buto, 35 statute miles from 
Iskari. This general statement will not, 
however, now apply exactly, because within 
the last few years some awkward shoals 
have formed on the main river between the 
mouths of the Toyohira and Tebets. 

Regarding the levels on the lower Iskari 
they do not appear to have been correctly 
determined until Mr. G. G. van Gendt, an 
experienced hydraulic engineer, instituted 
a careful series in connection with a con- 
templated im'provement of the river month,* 
which project was only abandoned when the 
Otara, Sapporo, and Poronai Railway was 
decided upon. Previoys to this the idea waB 
— following Mr. Lyman's suggestion — to 
have connected the Poronai coal-field with 
the Iskari at Horomoi-buto, and employ 
water transport from thence to the sea. The 
reason for the change does not appear clearly. 
It is generally believed, however, that the 
money appropriated for the coal line was 
diverted from its original object and applied 
to the construction in the first instance of the 
railroad from Otaru to Sapporo — a great 
convenience to the oflScials at the ' capital' 
who frequently run down to Otaru for a 
' spree.' When the line was so far complete, 
there was of course no question as to its 
extension to Poronai, for which the central 
government had to find the funds, the im- 
mediate connection being the more urgent 
because Poronai coal-field was to supply the 
fuel for the Kamaishi iron works, which now 
that the connection is complete it is reported 
are to be closed ! The ins and outs of ofiicial 
' lobbyism ' in Japan are indeed inscrutable. 

Notwithstanding all I have drawn from 
others, there are still left a good many blanks 
in onr knowledge of the upper Iskari, but a 
late exploration of that region by Mr. N. 
Fukusi, chief of the survey department at 
Sapporo, permits of my filling these to a 
certain extent. In the first place as to the 
fall of the river. In its lower course, that is 
to say below the Kamoikotan rapids, it 13 
very slight, the levels taken showing as 
follows above the sea: — Hokomoi-buto, 30 
feet ; Shibets-buto, 45 ; Urashiniii, 60 ; 
Uriu-buto, 100 ; the foot of Kamoikotan, 
300 ; and at the Aibets, 630. Thus for the 
lower 120 miles from the sea to the month of 



* As one instfince I may mention that Lieut. 
James K. Wasson, who in 1873 signed himself 
' surveyor in-chief ' to the Kaitakushi, " found the 
fall" — I quote from the Re'ports amd Official Letters 
— "to be eighty feet from the north end of 
" Sapporo " (the lowest part of the town) " to the 
"mouth of the Barato" * * * the distance 
"being eight milea." Whereas Sapporo is only 
sixty feet ahove the sea. It should also be noticed 
that the survey of the lower portion of the Iskari 
cannot be made to fit in with later land measure- 
ments, an error possibly accountable for by the 
system of sextant angles, adopted in the former 
case, accumulating error unchecked by azimuth 
observations, or independent geographical deter- 
minations. 
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the Ui'ia — the only navigable stream about 
Hoi'omoi-buto — the inclination is only ten 
inches per mile ; from there to Karaoikotan 
two feet per mile for thirty miles, but in the 
30 miles above that, the inclination reaches 
seven feet per mile to Aibots. This last is 
however by no means uniform, for there are 
fifty-five feet according to Lyman to be 
allowed at the Kamoikotan Rapids, and Mr. 
Fukuai says that the river when it flows 
through tlie region above that known as 
KamiUawa bifurcates a gi-eat deal forming 
many islands, which indicates a moderate 
carreut. 

Mr. Enkusi describes Karaikawa as a 
triangular shaped open piece of country 
mostly on the southern side about teo miles 
in a dii-eot line on the general course of the 
river with a width of about seventeen, for a 
large part plain but otherwise moderate slopes 
and terrace-lands, covered with a luxuriant 
growth of the ordinary dry-land grass of 
Tezo, which is known as ' Kaya,' in distinc- 
tion from the swamp ' Yoshi ' grass. His 
report agrees with that of Captain (now 
Major) Bridgford, who it may remembered 
was at the time considered to have formed 
a somewhat exaggerated opinion as to the 
capability of this part of Fezo for future 
settlement. It does not seem, however, that 
his views were so very visionary. The 
region only lies between fifty and sixty 
miles in a direct line north-east from 
Hororaoi-bnto ; so that an extension of 
perhaps about seventy-five miles of the 
present Sapporo-Poronai railroad would 
place it within the pale of civilizing influence. 
The government has now under considera- 
tion the planting of some additional settle- 
ments in the Iskari valley, but I understand 
that in the first instance the probable loca- 
tion will be at or near the mouth of the 
Sorachi, where a considerable extent of avail- 
able land exists. 

While I must apologize for giving all the 
information jn this paper as regarding the 
Upper Iskari from the observations of others, 
I do so rather than leave a blank as to a 
region which in time, as Tezo becomes 
peopled, must increase in importance ; be- 
cause when we speak of the agricultural 
capability of the island generally it must not 
be supposed tliat there is an unlimited 
amount of land suitable for farming pur- 
poses, and consequently the most favourable 
areas become of the gre ater importance.* 

* On this point Mr. Lyman, in his General Repot t 
on the Geology of Tezo, from which 1 have ah-eady 
quoted so much, remarks : — ... 

" The lower part of tbe Ishikari valley is a wide 
alluvial plain (mostly swamps) perhaps 600 square 
miles in extent or, including the upland alluvium, 
about 1,150 square miles in all, and in the lower 
part of the upper valley is likewise an alluvial 
plain but only of some 100 square miles of surface. 
The Teshio river, has near its mouth such a plain, 
with probably some upland alluvium, of perhaps 
250 square miles in all. The Tokaohi valley not 
only has wide bottom lands, but a large border of 
flat uplands, probably very ancient river bottoms, 
amounting all together to perhaps 550 square 
miles. The Shiribets has comparatively narrow 
bottom lands, but with the adjacent flat uplands 
reaching into the Iwanai valley on the north and 
towards TJsudake on the south must amount to 
something like 200 square miles. Nearly every 
river, in short, has more or less of such bottom 
lands or fiat uplands, and in the whole of Yezo 
they would all count up to perhaps nearly 4,000 
square miles or about 650 square ri, or one eighth 
of the whole island. Probably still a much larger 
portion of the Island may become cultivated, as 



Yezo as a whole is mountainous and forest 
covered, while large portions of it are of 
volcanic nature, and hardly anywhere has 
the soil been found to be very rich. We 
must not be led away by statements found 
in popular books of travel, such as for in- 
stance where it is spoken of as " fitted to 
" produce crops as in America, for twenty 
" years without" manuring." Miss Bird and 
others of like calibre take very comprehen- 
sive views on such matters, but on what they 
base them it is difficult to discover. Certain 
it is, however, that they could not have con- 
sulted those gentlemen who have devoted 
their attention to the matter — the experts 
employed by the late colonization commis- 
siou in the department of agriculture and 
horticulture — for so far as their experience 
has gone, the result has exhibited a want of 
inherent richness in the soil generally; so 
much so indeed, that after the first two or 
three years of trial one of the principal 
points which they impressed upon the autho- 
rities controlling the government farms, gar- 
dens, vineyai'ds, and hop plantations, was 
the absolute necessity of artificial manure ia 
quantity, without which the successful culti- 
vation of exotics was impossible. 

That the first impression gained from a 
cursory view of most parts of Yezo would 
not lead one to form an unfavourable view 
of the productiveness of the soil is true, 
because almost everywhere the traveller is 
struck with the luxuriance of the natural 
vegetation. But on closer investigation it 
will be seen that a large proportion of those 
wild plants are of such large leafed kinds as 
depend for vigour upon elements drawn front 
the air rather than from the soil. Besides, if 
especial notice is taken, it will be seen that 
round about the patches of land under culti- 
vation near the villages — and they are really 
nothing moi'e than patches — many abandon- 
ed places are to be found which have ia 
former years been in use. Without local 
knowledge of the districts where such are 
seen, it would be supposed that much more 
land had formerly been under cultivation 
than at the present time; but such is not 
the case, for speaking generally the number 
of houses to each village is on the increase, 
and even beyond this the inhabitants are 
somewhat less addicted to depending entirely 
on.the fisheries now than they were in former 
times. These spots were therefore abandon- 
ed because the exhausted soil had ceased t» 
be productive. 

Following Miss Bird's lead in speaking 
generally of Yezo — and it is a fault common 
to many travellers, and by no means confined 
only to those who have devoted a few weeks 
to Japan — we are unable on the whole 
to give a very favourable verdict as to 
the productiveness of the soil. In support 
of this view we have the evidence of the 
geological nature of the country, much of 
it so comparatively recent and volcanic as 
to be wanting in the elements necessary for a 
rich surface mould. The valleys generally 
contain the best land, and some of the river 

has happened in Nippon. A large portion of the 
eastern corner of the Island, towards Kusuri and 
Nemoro, is made up of only low rolling hills up to 
perhaps 300 feet high above the sea. The greater- 
part of the north-east coast has a narrow plain 
along the sea shore, from a few hundred yards ta 
a few miles in width ; and so have the northern 
fifty miles of the west coast, and Volcano Bay ani 
the coast east of it." 
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bottoms are fairly productive, but even these 
favourable positions are only rich in com- 
parison with the poorer uplands, being com- 
posed of nearly the same elements but in the 
form of alluvium or detritus in a more mixed, 
finely divided, and more or less decomposed 
state. But there are none of those great 
lacustrine deposits of decayed vegetable 
substance sucli as exist in some parts 
of the world ; while an almost entire 
absence of calcareous matter accounts for the 
insufficiently decayed state of such vegetable 
element as enters into the composition of that 
fine dark coloured soil which takes the eye of 
the unsuspicious visitor, and which, together 
with the rank vegetation existing for a few 
summer months upon it, causes him to believe 
in its natural richness, and leads him to draw 
extravagant pictures of the neglected agricul- 
tural resources of Tezo. Still I will not 
dispute that there are " millions of acres "* 
— including Miss Bird's " well-watered grass- 
land " which is one great swamp between 
Sapporo and the Iskari river — not only capa- 
"ble of being brought under cultivation, but 
land in abundance in Tezo probably superior 
to much in southern Japan. But to develop 
its agricultural resources will require much 
the same high manuring as is habitually 
pursued by the Japanese, by whom the soil, 
owing to its inherent weakness, is used solely 
as a receptacle for fertilizers, and in which 
system of cultivation " they are so eminently 
successful." Under such high farming Tezo 
may be capable of supporting a large agricul- 
tural population notwithstanding its some- 
what severe winter climate ; but that you 
have only to plough and replough, and raise 
successive crops for a quarter of a century 
•without manure, is a chimera hatched in 
the brain of a fleeting visitor more inclined 
to see tilings couleur de rose, and accept 
random statements at the hands of persons 
ignorant of the nature of the country or 
unwilling to imbibe the truth, than to obtain 
information from authoritative sources. 

XXI. 

The Iskaei Valley. 

The Iskari valley, to which our attention 
in this chapter is specially directed, is of 
considerable extent. Captain (now Major) 
Bridgford estimated the " watershed " at 
3,600 square miles ; while Mr. Fulmsi has 
reckoned the actual valley area, clear of the 
mountain slopes, at 770 million tsuho, or as 
nearly as possible one thousand square miles. 
This, of course, is inclusive of large patches 
of swamp— ^the " well watered grass land " 
of Unbeaten Trachg — , and much otherwise 
nnsnifable for agricultui-al purposes. Still 
this valley is pre-eminent in Yrzo ; the next 
largest being that of the Tokachi as yet 
but imperfectly explored which, openinc 
towards the Pacific on a very exposed part 
of the south-east coa.st, has not yet, perhaps, 
attracted the attention it deserves. 

The chief tributaries of the Iskari are the 
Toyohira on which Sapporo i.s situated ; the 
Ebets, made up of the Chitose and Tubari 
rivers ; the Ikiisnnibets or Horoimoi ; the So- 
rachi ; and the Uiiu, which from the reports 
of Mr. Fnkusi's surveyors who have been 

• Mr. Lyman's estimate (see previous note) was 
two and a half uiillions, or about one-eighth of the 
iskincl. One-fifth is the proportion of Japan proper 
said to he under cultivation. 



up it for a considerable distance is the only 
branch navigable for boats above Horomoi- 
bnto. Without noticing tho affluents above 
Komoikotan Kapids which go to form the 
npper waters into a river of some magnitude, 
the lesser tributaries are the Shibets, at the 
mouth of which the convict establishment 
of the same name stands; the Tobets, on 
which the Date settlement is situated on the 
north side of the main river; and the Shinoro, 
Hasabu, and Barato streams which in differ- 
ent channels find their ways from Sapporo 
and its neighbourhood and fall into tho 
Iskari only ten or twelve miles above its 
mouth, yet fifteen below Tszi-iskari, where 
the Toyohira which also passes by Sapporo 
makes its junction. The meandering courses 
of these streams afford good indication of 
the low and level nature of the country inter- 
vening between them ; while the practicabili- 
ty of going by boat over the greater part of 
this region at the time of the spring floods 
ought surely to convince the most incredu- 
lous person of the present value of the " well 
watered grass land " and " extensive prai- 
ries " we are told may be seen from the spur 
called Maruyama of the mountains west of 
Sapporo. <r' 

A peculiar and very noticeable feature on 
the lower Iskari and its ti-ibutaries — I can- 
not speak from personal observation above 
the Horomoi — is the fact of the immediate 
banks being almost invariably higher than 
the country beyond ; and this is so decidedly 
the case, that advantage is usually taken of 
those ridges for roads and paths. I account 
for this by logs, sticks, leaves, &c., which are 
swept down by the river when in flood, catch- 
ing in the bushes and trees along the sides, 
lodging there, decaying, or being covered by 
alluvium, and gradually forming solid ground. 
So marked is this that when you go ' across 
country " by boats, as I have said above it is 
possible to do during high-water, it is always 
vvhen you get to the immediate bank of the 
river that there is the chance of your boat 
grounding. Tlie lower river is by no means 
interesting to travel upon. There is a mono- 
tonous tameness in its canal-like form and 
muddy shores, with a surfeit of heavily tim- 
bered banks. It is all very well for a few 
miles, and as a change from tho impetuous 
watercourses of Tezo generally ; and on a 
fine warm day when there are no mosquitoes 
or flies to bother you, to float along quietly 
in a good 'dug-ont' canoe is pleasant 
enough ; but when point afl:er point is round- 
ed and bend after bend only displays the 
same unvarying feature of river scenery, the 
thing becomes tiresome, and one hankers after 
a change of some sort. My experience on 
this river as I have observed before, has not 
been great, for although many opportunities 
offered I never availed myself of them to 
reach the upper river by water, and thus 
have had to draw upon other travellers for 
what information I have here collected re- 
garding that no doubt vei-y interesting re- 
gion. 

There is an advantage the traveller has 
now-a-days, namely, that by taking the ' cars' 
at Otaru or Sapporo, he will find himself 
dropped at Horomoi-buto, thirty-five miles 
up the Iskari, in as few hours as it would 
have taken him before days to accomplish 
by boat or canoe ; still he has over a hundred 
miles of river before getting as far as Kamoi- 
kotan. Thirty-eight miles of this, however, 
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■will probably be got over next season by 
the construction of a road to the mouth of 
the Sorachi ; an extension of which, or pos- 
sibly a railroad all the way,— which would 
not be so very great an undertaking— may 
be looked for, I think, within the next few 
years, and will place the Kami-kawa region 
above the rapids within easy reach of even 
ordinary tourists. 

I have so far only referred incidentally to 
the Porotiai coal region, nor do I intend now 
to do more than draw attention to it, because 
any description that I could attempt would 
be so imperfect that I should myself be 
ashamed, and others would not thank me for 
it. I may say therefore that the nearest part 
of the ground may be reached by the Sapporo- 
Poronai railroad, which will deposit you 
at the mouths of the mines now being work- 
ed thirty-five miles from Sapporo about 
E.N.E. From thence the veins of coal have 
been traced cutting the valley of the 
Ikusumbets about three ri above where the 
road leaves the main valley (Poronai-buto), 
and outcrop again about the head-waters of 
the Sorachi to the north-east. It is also con- 
sidered to be the south-easterly extension of 
the same formation which shows itself in the 
valleys of Saru, Nikap, and Sitsinai on the 
Pacific coast. These were all pretty thorough- 
ly explored and ndapped by Mr. B. S. Lyman 
(chief geologist) and his assistants ; full 
particulars of which work will be found in 
the Eeports and Official Letters to the Kaitahu- 
shi, which volume I have elsewhere referred 
to,* bat which I would here draw more 



* Also in that gentleman's General Repoi-t on the 
Geology of Yezo published subsequently (1877) by 
the department, from which I make the follow- 
ing extract, specially in reference to coal: — 

" Useful minerals. — Of the useful mineral sub- 
stances of Yezo particular mention may be made 
of Coalj Iron, Gold, Sulphur, Limestone, Gypsum, 
Water (both the power giving water of rivers and 
the' water of mineral springs). Oil, Lignite, and 
Peat; and some other minerals which exist at 
least in traces, such as Lead, Zinc, Manganese, 
Copper, Silver, and Orpiment. 

" Coal. — The long section above given of the 
Horumui (or Brown Coal Bearing) Group shows 
that there are in the Ishikari valley at least.,ten coal 
beds that are more than three feet thick and at 
the same time of good quality, so that they may 
be considered as workable at once. The coal beds 
of Kayanoma and of the Makumbets coal survey 
correspond apparently to certain beds in that 
same section, and not improbably a like corres- 
pondence will be found between the coal beds of 
the Akkeshi coal field (at least one of them being 
workable) and those of the Ishikari valley. 

" Besides the ten fairly workable coal beds 
there are nine others also three feet or more in 
thickness (one of them 77 feet thick) which how- 
ever seemed of poor quality to the assistants (at 
that time perhaps too inexperienced) who found 
them in making the Nuppaomanai and Bibai sur- 
veys. They may, however, prove to be workable, 
especially if it should only require care in mining 
to separate much of their slaty matter, or if it 
should be possible to crush and wash them cheap- 
ly and coke them either by themselves mixed or 
with the coal of other beds. 

" It appears, then, that of the measured work- 
able coal of our surveys there are above water 
level 26,689,000 tons; aud within 500 feet below 
it 41,656,000 tons ; making above that very easy 
mining depth 68,345,000 tons. In addition there 
are between that depth and 4,000 feet below sea 
level probably 187,905,000 tons; making in aU 
256,250,000 tons of well ascertained coal. 

" But, large as that amount is, it is very small 
compared with the whole amount of workable coal 
in Yezo. On measuring upon the geological map 
of the Island the extent of the coal fields, reject- 



special attention to, as being for the great 
part— and certainly the most interesting 
portion- composed of reports on Mr. Lyman's 
special work for which he deserves the 
greatest credit. Indeed it contains evidence 
enough in itself to exhibit the laborious aud 
painstaking way in which Mr. Lyman went 
about anything he undertook. The reader 
must, of course, make allowance for a few 
chimeras which Mr. Lyman occasionally in- 
dulged in his daily journal when his poetical 
imagination carried him away, and forget 
the nonsense about a " summer palace " for 
the Mikado in the " Cashniere of Japan," 
and the " Sleeping Beauty " which young 
America came to awaken. These are more 
than atoned for by the special information 
contair)ed in his more formal pages. 

I should be unjust if I did not also draw 
attention — which, however, I have otherwise 
in most instances done — to the reports of 
other gentlemen connected with the commis- 
sion. These are in most cases likewise in- 
teresting and instructive, notably in the 
case of a Botanical Journey by Mr. Louis 
Boelimer to the eastern past of the island ; 
but I have drawn so largely elsewhere on 
this, and on information otherwise supplied 
to me by Mr. Boehmer, that I need say no 
more in this place ; while the results obtained 
as testified by the gardens, hop-fields, and 
vineyards, brought to such perfection at 
Sapporo under that gentleman's superinten- 
dence, are sufficient to establish his reputa- 
tion as a horticulturist. But there is one 
omission in the volume under notice which 
mars its value. General Capron was accom- 
panied from the United States by an able 
geologist Dr. Antisell. This gentleman and 
Major Warfield were deputed the first season 
to visit and report upon the southern portion 
of Yezo. The latter's report was published 
in full ; it is rather an amusing document, 
some parts of it. At any rate it suited Ge- 
neral Oapron's views. Dr. Antisell's did not, 
and was therefore suppressed. I have heard 
that there was a slight difference of opinion 
between the general and the doctor as to 
whether the climate of Yezo should be called 
sub-tropical, or sub-arctic. Dr. Antisell was 
subsequently transferred to another depart- 
ment in the south, at any rate somewhat less 
sub-arctic than thapt of Yezo. 

As to the ancient form of the Iskai'i valley, 
it would seem from the configuration of the 
country, that it differed a good deal from 
what it is now. There ai-e many evidences 
of the sea having extended much more in- 
land than fit the present day, notably ap- 
parent as pointed out to me by Professor 
Milne, on the line of the railway from 
Zenibako towards Sapporo, where there is 
every appearance of a former steep coast-line, 
besides the existence of those terrace forma- 
tions — though in places they have slid down 
— apparent in many other parts of Yezo, to 
which Professor Milne has drawn attention 
in his Evidences of the Glacial Period in Japan 
(' Trans. As. Soc. Japan ' 1880). It seems 
to me even likel y that north Yezo was at one 

ing in the Akkeshi field all but about 100 square 
miles near Kusuri and in the main field a strip 
along the west coast, both of which rejected por- 
tions seem to contain no workable coal, there are 
still found to be over 5,000 square miles or about 
850 square ri, that are probably productive, in- 
cluding a small space where the alluvium of the 
Ishkari valley seems to cover up the coal rocks." 
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time separated from the south by a strait of 
sea; a south-souther east line drawn from the 
mouth of the Iskari is only forty geographical 
miles to the Pacific. On this the only elevated 
ground is composed of cinder and volcanic 
ash, generally in ridges in the natural form 
such vfould take when sliding down, or as 
great deposits subsequently out by water- 
courses. Otherwise there is nothing as far 
as my observations go but river alluvium 
and washings from the neighbouring moun- 
tains. At about Tnbuts, where this line 
strikes the south-east coast, there is an 
extent of low flat land more or less swampy, 
still always exhibiting its principal composi- 
tion to be volcanic ash. Tarumai volcano, 
now even occasionally in active eruption, 
only fifteen miles from Tubuts, is the eastern 
shoulder of a great mass of volcanic moun- 
tains, while the Yubari group lies in little 
more than twice that distance to the north- 
eastward. 

I do not place any value on the Ainu tradi- 
tion as given by Mr Batcheior in his Notes 
on the Ainu (' Trans. As. Soe. Japan ' vol. 
X pt. 2) , but as it was the only geographical 
information he elicited from these people I 
transcribe it. He says: — "Formerly Tesso 
" or Hokaido was divided where the Ishikarl 
" valley now is. The lower island was called 
" Madomai, and .included all the land from 
" Hakodate to Usu, Mororan and Volcano 
" Bay. The northern island was called Maski 
" Shoya, and extended from Ishikari to 
" Shoya on the north and west, thence round 
" to Mombetsu on the east. The whole of 
•' the Ishikari valley, together with the 
" adjacent mountains on the south and east, 
" were under water. After a time an earth- 
" quake, which lasted one hundred days, 
" turned the earth upside down, gave rise to 
" mountains, and the earth arose out of the 
" sea. The earthquake* was a wave move- 
" ment. Before this time there were no 



* Actual earthquakes are not uncommon in Yezo 
as the following list compiled from some years 
ohservations at Hakodate — the later taken from 
records of the ' Seismologioal Society of Japan ' — 
will show: — 







H. 


M. 




1873— Oct. 


30 


12 


15 p.m. 


Slight. 


„ —Nov. 


9 


6 


p.m. 


• Smart. 


1874— Jan. 


16 


9 


p.m. 


Severe. 


»» ""■ 1> 


29 


7 


30 a.m. 


Moderate. 


„ -Feb. 


14 


12 


45 p.m. 


Heavy 3 minutes. 


H — „ 


14 






Same afternoon an- 
other. 


a* ~~ n 


16 


2 


40 p.m. 


Moderate but loilg. 


31 ~^ It 


28 


8 


30 a.m. 


Moderate. 


„ —May 


23 


8 


45 a.m. 


Long, Blight. 


„ — June 


10 


6 


40 p.m. 


Long and severe. 


" » 


25 


6 


30 a.m. 


Slight. 


1876— Jan. 


15 


12 


30 a.m. 


Several severe 
1 shocks. 


St "^ M> 


15 


1 


15 a.m. 


» "^ » 


18 


2 


10 a.m. 


SiDgle shock. 


*9 ■"" »* 


31 


5 


30 a.m. 


Slight. 


.. -Feb. 


15 


11 


10 p.m 


Long. 


„ —April 


16 


5 


p.m. 


Long. 


„ —Dec. 


6 


7 


47 p.m. 


SUght. 


1876— Moh. 


14 


6 


50 a.m. 


Slight. 


.. —July 


28 


11 


2 a.m. 


Slight. 


„ —Sep. 


6 


3 


45 a.m. 


Eather strong. 


„ —Nov. 


30 


4 


a.m. 


Strong. 


1&77-Feb. 


8 


4 


45 p.m. 


Slight, 


„ -April 30 


4 


35 a.m. 


Kather strdhg. 


„ —May 


22 


2 


30 a.m. 


Moderate. 


»s *— ' >> 


26 


1 


15 a.m. 


Slight. 


„ —July 


9 


7 


50 p.m. 


Slight. 


„ -Nov. 


20 


6 


a.in. 


flight. 


„ —Deo. 


23 


? 


39 p.m. 


Stroiig. 



" volcanos in Tesso, but when the quaking 
" ceased the volcanos rose as follows : — 1st, 
" Abuta at Usu ; 2nd, Sawara at the entrance 
" of the strait east of Hakodate ; 3rd Tarn- 
" raai at Tomakmai." As reference to a great 
earthquake, however, this may be of some 
value. Sawara-dake is a synonym for Koma- 
gatake north of Hakodate ( see foot-note 
Chap. 2, Japan Gazette, 10 Feb. 1883), but 
Esan is the volcano at the eastern entrance 
of Tsugaru Strait. 

The Ainu likewise hold a tradition, accord- 
ing to Mr. Batcheior, of a great flood, — bafe 
what natives in any country do not after 
they have been visited by Christian mis- 
sionaries. Mr. Batcheior very properly re- 
marks that he " is not prepared to say," 
whether this " has reference to Noah's flood." 
I was informed when I first visited the eaak 
of Tezo, that in the neighbourhood of Hama- 
naka, in the Akis district, the Ainu settle- 
ments were formerly very numerous, but they 
were swept away by an inundation, which 
I attributed to an earthquake wave — usually 
known as ' tidal wave.' Such visitations are of 
frequent occurrence now-a-days, for both the 
great Pern earthquakes of August 1868 and 
May 1877 were very sensibly felt at Hako- 
date and at other places on the Pacific Ocean 
coast of Japan. In the former case for a 
duration of four and-a-lialf hours the sea in 
Hakodate harbour rose and fell at intervals 
of ten minutes, shewing a difference of level 
of five feet as observed by myself (see Soien- 
tifia Opinion, 1869) ; and in the latter case 
the effect was very similar, and the intervals 
of time alike. In both of these instances the 
velocity of the wave crossing this enormous 
distance of sea was, as calculated by Profes- 
sor John Milne (see The Peruvian Earth- 
quake of May 9th 1877, ' Trans. Seismologioal 
Society of Japan ') to have been about five 
hundred feet per second. Also at the time of 
the Shimoda wave in 1854 when the Russian 
ship Diana was whirled round and round in 
that harbour, the Japanese at Hakodate tell 
of the sea overflowing most of the isthmus, 
arid the townspeople having betaken them- 
selves to the mountain for a whole week. 



1878— June 


2 


7 


p.m. 




.. -July 


25 


8 


a.m. 


Slight. 


„ —Aug. 


14 





^0 a.m. 


Slight. 


., —Sep. 


S 


10 


2 a.m. 


Slight. 


»* """ It 


17 


12 


p.m. 


Strong. 


II ~— tt 


21 


6 


6 p.m. 




„ —Nov. 


6 





45. p.m. 


Strong. 


1879— Feb. 


2 


7 


38 p.m. 




>* *"■ i» 


24 


9 


55 p.m. 




„ — Mch. 


1 


11 


8 p.m. 


Strong. 


., —May 


9 





30 p.m. 




W "~ M 


11 


3 


30 p.m. 




„ —Aug. 


7 


7 


40 p.m. 




„ —Sep. 


6 


4 


P p.m. 




„ —Nov. 


18 


11 


30 p.m. 




1880— Jan. 


11 


8 


12 a.m. 


Strong. 


„ —Feb. 


20 


5 


a.m. 


Strong. 


„ —Mch. 


6 


8 


p.m. 




„ — June 


24 


8 


40 p.m. 




„ —Aug. 


16 


2 


55 p.m. 




It "— « 


17 


4 


a.m. 




„ —Sep. 


4 


1 


a.m. 




i> ~~ i» 


29 


bight a.m. 




„ —Deo. 


6 


night a.in. 




. " "^ *» 


23 


11 


p.m. 


Slight. 


1881— Feb. 


2 


7 


So p.m. 


Slight. 


I> ^~ n , 


26 


2 


35 p.m. 




„ —April 18 


3 


42 p.m. 


Strong. 


„ —May 


9 


6 


32 p.m. 




„ -Oct. 


2 


9 


30 p.m. 


iSlight. 


if ■" » 


25 


9 


46 p.m. 


Strong. 
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XXII. 

Sapporo and its Vicinity. 

In any account of modern Tezo, or even 
Japan of later days, the omission of Sapporo 
would be a serious one, yet I have left it 
till the end of these notes'. The truth is the 
task was one that I hesitated to undertake. 
I have seen it at successive stages of its 
growth, and under varying circumstancea. 
At different times I have made notes upon 
it, but none of these will fit it at the present 
day. The child of a department now abolish- 
ed, nurtured in its infancy, and carried 
through the first years of its existence iu the 
strong arms of government, it now has all 
the character of a spoiled child, and the 
appearance of an exotic plant left to battle 
with a climate unsuitod to its nature. Edu- 
cated to regard itself as the capital of a large 
island, the centre of government for a region 
embracing a chain of islands reaching the 
confines of Russia ; it falls as by a sti-oke of 
the enchanter's wand into comparative in- 
significance, and has henceforth to be known 
only as the official centre of a ' ken.' Shorn 
of its dignity and position as ' queen of the 
north,' the Sapporo of our day, can be look- 
ed upon only as a monster of unnatural 
growth retreating from an eminence which 
the great prospects held up before its eyes 
had caused it to aspire to. Never before 
perhaps in the history of Japan has the 
nation's money been dispensed with so lavish 
a hand to create a town, with such unsuccess- 
ful results, as in this prodigy of her modern 
and 'distinguished statesmen.' 

Gaining bone and sinew from the nourish- 
ment of highly paid labour and extravagant 
contracts for materials, and several succes- 
sive influxes of subsidised settlers of both 
the military and agricultural classes, Sapporo 
rapidly assumed the appearance of a thriving 
town ; and having been in the first instance 
laid out on a regular system of streets cross- 
ing at right angles With a distinct official 
quarter, an artificial water-way cut through it, 
open spaces of government reserve lands, a 
substantial bridge* thrown across the river 
With embankments to Confine its coarse, 
schools, hospital, brewery, silk-reeling fac- 
tory, saw-mill, foundry, and various other 
works carried out by government on an 
extensive scale, a large population was at- 
tracted to the place. Then a pretentious 
looking building vs^as erected at enormous 
cost as a ' capitpl,'t which with its cupola 
dominated the official quarter. Stock-rais- 
ing and arable farms, extensive vineyards, 
orchards, hop and mulberry plantations were 
laid out. An agricultural college and farm 
of instruction were established. Stone quar- 
ries were opened in the neighbouring hills. 
Considerable expense was gone to in endea- 
vouring to improve the water communica- 
tion with the Iskari river, and large tractia 

* First constructed in two sections, the larger 
of which gave way. Afterwards in one span as it 
TlOw exists, 190 feet between the abutments. 

t This building does hot exist now. It took 
fire and was entirely destroyed together with tl^ 
official archives. It is curious that ^Imdst every 
department of the government has at some time 
or another lost its records in a similar manner. If 
One happened to be acquainted with the state Of 
the accounts when these £res have occurred, I 
think it would ge&erally be f ouiid that the particu- 
lar time was convenient. 



were cleared of forest to permit of the erection 
of houses in villages for the accommodation 
of subsidised farmers ; while whole villages 
in the form of military camps sprang up liko 
magic, where ' Samurai ' were located as 
militia; and the hum and bustle of human 
life resounded on the banks of the Toyohira 
and the beautiful park-like country formerly 
the resort of herds of deer, was converted 
into a town of nearly ten thousand inhabit- 
ants,* connected with a port on the coast 
by a line of railway of twenty-two miles. 
Such was accomplished within a decade. 

That the wisdom of the scheme is to bo 
questioned, there are I think not two opi- 
nions. Still the creation of Sapporo has 
tended to draw attention to a part of Tezo, 
which otherwise must have lain waste in 
the ordinary course of things for many years 
to come. Had however, the money expended 
upon Sapporo and its communications, been 
devoted to the encouragement of immigra- 
tion into Yezo generally ; to the improve- 
ment of harbours, the making of roads^ 
assistance in coast-transport ; or a moiefey 
set off against a great reduction or entire 
abolition of taxes on the fishiLg industry — 
the principal resource of Tezo — we should 
have seen that country to-day, in a mucb 
farther state of development than it is, and 
of a more permanent character. True, as 
has been often said, the expenditure of gov- 
ernment money no matter in what way ife 
was done, has benefited many ; it has gone 
into the pockets of the people, and allowed 
them to undertake many operations which 
otherwise they would have been unable t<» 
accomplish ; while the examples of the actual 
government undertakings may be of advan- 
tage, either as methods worthy of imitation 
or to be avoided as the case may be. Never- 
theless if we look at the whole thing with a 
comprehensive view from an impartial stand- 
point, it must be apparent that the results 
are not of that character, nor will the effeofc 
be of that permanent nature on the country, 
that might reasonably have been expected to 
result from so enormous an outlay, had it 
been dispensed in a manner more suited to 
the capacity of the island for improvement. 

The magnitude of the government under- 
takings at and about Sapporo are, however, 
not nearly so great as many persons suppose. 
Enormous ideas have been disseminated 
through the incompetence of writers of 
consular and missionary reports, fartheir 

* According to the government returns for July 
1882, the actual population of the town of Sapporo 
(excluding the outlying villages which are fre- 
quently included by persons who * jump ' at statis- 
tics) was 9,622, of whom over one thousand belong- 
ed to the ' Samurai ' class. The total populati<Hi 
of Tezo during the same year was reckoned at 
226,884 belonging to 40,810 families, being at the 
rate of about five-and-a-half per family; and 
divided between the three prefectures in round 
numbers : — Hakodate ken 25,000, Sapporo ken 
14,000, Nemoro ken 2,000. Of this number 16,933 
persons were Ainu, or only seven-and-a-half per 
cent. Taking Tezo, according to Mr. Fukusi's 
calculation, at 5,860 square ri, or approximately 
Ihirty-five thousand square Statute miles (a greater 
area than Ireland), gives six-and-a-half persona 
per square mile. If the Kuriles were included the 
proportion would of course be still less. I have 
not all late details at hand but it would appear 
that about forty per cent of the population of Yeze 
is congregated in the towns of Hakodate, Fuka- 
yaina (Matsumai), EsasM, Otaru, and Sapporo. 
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•distorted by popular authors. For instance 
Hiss Bird, though she was never at Sapporo, 
tells us of the " extensive saw mills " and 
" large flour mills " there, and of " a capitol 
" copied from the capitol at Washington." 
It is only necessary to say that while the 
last statement is entirely untrue, there is 
only a very small amount of sa?ying machi- 
nery driven by water and steam power, so 
little indeed that the limited resources of 
the Toyohira valley afford a larger supply 
of timber than can possibly be used, and the 
flour-mill is but a diminutive affair. Then 
the brewing and silk-reeliug establishments 
are little more than model factories ; and 
the general manufacturing yard of the sec- 
tion of public works, does not approach in 
size what an ordinary private builder would 
consider necessary. If we add to these some 
buildings erected for silk-worm feeding, can- 
ning fruit, making 'soy' and 'miso,' we 
shall have enumerated everything in that 
line. As to farms and gardens, there are in 
and about Sapporo, some 350 acres in crops 
and grass known, as the " college farm ;' 
from 70 to 80 acres of vineyards ; mulberry 
plantations covering about 225 acres ;* a 
sheep-farm with foreign-grass meadows 
attached, about 140 acres in extent ; and 
some well laid out orchards and vegetable 
and flower gardens, but of no great capacity. 
About five miles distant is also another farm 
kept up principally , for the support of stock, 
■which embraces about 260 acres of a narrow 
part of the Toyohira valley. 

I have not included in this enumeration, 
the land occupied by the military and other 
settlers. These patches are scattered around 
close to and at various distances from Sap- 
poro. In the case of tho former, the dwell- 
ings are arranged in the form of canton- 
ments, or in long lines, each militiaman 
owning the land immediately at the back of 
his house, or a section marked off at a dis- 
tance. The lots of the ordinary settlers, are 
also mostly Liid out in the same regular 
manner, (he people having been in the first 
instance located and subsidized by the gov- 
ernment. Other land, however, in more 
favourable situations has been taken up by 
independent settlers, and some of the towns- 
people have purchased suburban lots and 
devoted them to oi-chards and gardens. Nor 
have you to go outside the town itself to see 
very fair gardens, for when originally laid 
cut, the official quarter was divided up into 
square blocks of one ' cho ' each (about twelve 
acres), and these in few cases have been 
subsequently divided up into less than quar- 
ters, so that there is plenty of space round 
the houses for garden cultivation, which the 
officers still in government service, retired 
ofiicials, and ordinary people — who are not 
now debarred from purchasing within this 
quarter - engage in; the soil, although light, 
being fairly good, and, with the assistance 
of manure, capable of producing all the com- 
mon vegetables and fruits of a temperate 
climate. 

* A large proportion of the best land at Sapporo 
is wasted on these vineyards and mulberry plau- 
, tations, which can never become productive in 
that climate. Besides, through some senseless 
crochet in brain of the late chief, numbers of trees 
Lave been left standing in* the fields, gardens, and 
pastures, which tend to reduce tbe amount of pro- 
ductive land still more; while they are entirely 
unueceBSary for shade pm-poses itt such a climate. 



Sapporo is, in my opinion, a very pleasant 
place in summer. The climate is at that 
season all that can be wished for.f While 
the heat is never excessive— except perhaps 
for a few day.s — the nights are always cool, 
and the air fresh and invigorating. You are 
there exempt from the fogs and rainy weather 
which from a proximity to the Pacific inter- 
rupt the summer season at Hakodate and 
the south-east coast. The cold damp easter- 
ly winds there experienced seldom reach 
Sapporo, the moisture being taken out of 
them before they get so far inland ; so that 
it frequently occurs that when there is strong 
wind and rain about Tubnts and along the 
coast towards Volcano Bay, the weather is 
fine, clear, and enjoyable at Sapporo itself. 
Indeed if it were not for the mosquitoes, 
which, owing to the amount of swampy land 
in the vicinity, are pretty numerous at night, 
I dont imagine it would be easy to select a 
more agreable place of residence in this part 
of the world for spending a few summer and 
autumn months. Of course the want of 



t From the records of the survey office at 
Sapporo, kindly placed at my disposal by Mr. N. 
Fukusi in charge of that department, I find as 
follows :— Sapporo has a mean annual temperature 
of 45°. The three summer months (June, July 
and August) being respectively 60, 69, and 71 
giving an average for that snason of 67 '. The 
four winter months (December, January, February, 
and March) are 27, 21, 24 and 32; or an average 
of 26°. The extremes yet recorded have been 93° 
above, and 14° below Zero Fahrenheit. _ The total 
precipitation, rain and snow (melted), is 45 inches. 
Snow (unmclted) 147 inches ; this latter during 
one winter (1879) having reached 212 inches, over 
17^ feet. 

Comparing the records from the other meteorp- 
logioal stations maintained by the government in 
Tezo, I find that : — Bumoi, situated on the north- 
west coast nearly a degree north of Sapporo, has 
a very similar climate. Netnoro, at the eastern 
extremity of the island — of which the records as 
yet are rather imperfect — average 2' less annual 
temperature, being 8° cooler during the summer, 
and 2° warmer in winter; while the precipitation 
is less owing to a smaller snow-fall. Hakodate, 
which is influenced by the warm current passing 
through Tsugaru Strait, and by moistare-laden 
winds off the Pacific Ocean, has a mean annual 
temperature of 48", three degrees above Sapporo, 
though the three summer months are the same. 
In winter it is five-and-a-half degrees warmer on 
the average, while the absolute minimum reached 
has never been within sixteen degrees of that 
experienced at Sapporo. The total precipitation 
is five inches more, though the depth of snow is 
hardly over one half that of Sapporo. The baro- 
meter stands highest in October, November, and 
December, and lowest from May to August. The 
humidity of the utmosphere is greatest in June 
and December. Westerly winds predominate 
from October till April, having a northerly ten- 
dency from December to March. East winds pre- 
dominate in June, July, and August, but are about 
equally divided with south in May, and with west 
in September. This last circumstance may be 
a.ccouuted for by the breaking up of the hot season 
usually occurring between the 10th and 15th of 
the latter month, the change in temperature being 
then very marked. 

Aurora is seldom seen in Tezo. It has never, 
I believe, been reported from the meteorological 
stati ns, and Mr. Fukusi — the chief of the survey 
— has only heard of it having been noticed once, 
■which was at Sitsinai on the south-east coast about 
five or six years ago. 

I may note that Hakodate has the credit of 
being the first regularly established meteorologi- 
cal station of the Japanese government, and in- 
deed probably the first place at which systematic 
observations were made by anyone in Japan ; Dr. 
Albrecht of the Eussian Mission having instituted 
them as early as 1859. 
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aociety is a drawback which cannot be got 
over. There are only two foreign gentle- 
men now left there in the employment of the 
government, and they have their daily duties 
to attend to. In the way of house accom- 
modation no difficulty need be apprehended, 
as the large government hotel, built for the 
reception of the Mikado, ia now open to 
anybody, and is maintained in foreign style. 
There are also a number of native inns' 
though these are not so good as they mio-ht 
be ; besides, if one is making a lengthened 
stay it 13 not difficult to rent a small house 
by the month. The traveller must not, how- 
ever, calculate upon being able to live at 
bapporo as cheaply as he could do in the 
south ; indeed this remark applies to Tezo 
generally which may be looked upon as the 
California of Japan. The reason for this is 
not far to seek. Almost every article re- 
quired for use in daily life, even down to the 
fitraw sandals is imported. The staple food 
rice, 18 grown only to the most limited extent 
in peculiarly favoured localities ; and 'sake,' 
' miso ' and such like are used in larger 
quantities than they are manufactured in the 
island. While although firewood, charcoal, 
potatoes, and vegetables generally are suffi- 
ciently abundant, the value of labour is So 
disproportionate to other parts of Japan 
owing to the demand for it in the fisheries, 
that even these things are not, cheap. Of 
course this state of things will gradually 
correct itself to a great extent by the influx 
of population ; but still unless the natives 
abandon rice as their principal food, we must 
not expect that the price of living, and con- 
sequently labour, will ever fall to a very low 
standard. Possibly it is as well that the 
latter should not, looked at in the abstract; 
but I cannot see that it can benefit a people 
to import their food,- when they might live 
upon the productions of the country. That 
the price of labour should be high in pro- 
portion to the aspirations of the people in 
regard to house accommodation and com- 
parative luxury is well enough, as these re- 
quirements stimulate the laboui-ers to earn 
wages ; but with a people like the Japanese 
of to-day who are content with so little, and 
■who adopt any immediate expedient notwith- 
standing the inconvenience and discomfort, 
rather than invest in improvements of a per- 
manent character, it seems too much to ex- 
pect, that anything else than the dearness 
of their national food can stimulate them to 
extraordinary exertion. 

Since the breaking up of the Kaitakushi, 
and the transfer of the breeding farms to 
another department which purposes to devote 
less money towards their maintenance, the 
visitor to Sapporo will find that he has cer- 
tain advantages over those of former times 
in being usually able to obtain both fresh 
beef and mutton of good quality, while the 
gardens and orchards always afford a supply 
of vegetables and fruit in the seasons.* 

* In 1882 we had strawberries first on 29th 
June ; Indian corn was sufficiently ripe for the 
table by the middle of August. Some fields of 
wheat were fit for cutting' by the end of July, by 
•which date the hay had all been gathered. There 
are plenty of grapes, plums, apples, and pears in 
autumn. The potatoes grown from American 
seed are exceptionally large, quite sound, and of 
excellent flavour. There is nearly always a con- 
stant supply of fish, those from the sea being 
brought by rail from Otaru, while the Iskari fur- 
nishes an abundant supply of salmon in the season. 



Add to this the water is pure, abundant, and 
remarkably cool. It percolates through a 
bed of gravel, which is the substratum about 
the town, where a well may be sunk and 
good water obtained almost anywhere. I 
have tested the water in an ordinary shal- 
low well, and found it in the hottest summer 
weather not over 50° Fahrenheit. Good milk 
is daily brought round, and Sapporo beer 
fresh out of the brewery cellar is not to be 
despised as a wholesome summer drink. If 
I were to say that Sapporo possesses all the 
essentials for a summer sanitarium I should 
be going too far became there is no sea- 
bathing there. This, however, is obtainable 
by running down the railway about ten. miles 
to Zenibako, where you have the choice of 
two kinds of beach for bathing, a stony one 
or a sandy one, for it is here that the flat 
land of the Iskari valley meets the steep and 
rocky shoi-e which extends thence to Otaru. 
Otaru itself is by no means a bad place to 
stop if you wish to be near the sea, and has 
the advantage of very fair hotel accommoda- 
tion. Although at Sapporo there is no sea, 
still there is a very good substitute in the 
clear water of the Toyohira which runs along- 
side the place, and if you are so inclined, 
you can walk out of your door of a morning 
and plunge into the rapid stream of the 
canal which is led for a considerable dis- 
tance through the town. 

There are very pleasant walks about Sap- 
poro, even within the limits of the town 
itself ; for, with the gardens, mulberry plan- 
tations, hop fields, and the like scattered 
through the place, it is only the actual mer- 
cantile part that is at all thickly built upon. 
Then there are nice rambles along the river 
banks either above or below the bridge ; 
and a couple of miles take you to the foot of 
the mountains to the westward, from a spur 
of which known as Maru-yama you obtain 
an extensive view overlooking a large por- 
tion of the Iskari valley as far as the sea, 
and to the distant fine ranges of mountains 
on the coast and in the interior. Longer 
excursions may be made on horseback, or 
wheels — for there are fair roads running in 
several directions ; or the river.may be des- 
cended by boat or canoe, as immediately 
below Sapporo it changes altogether in 
character, from a rapid, stony bottomed 
stream, to a deep, smooth-current, with 
alluvial banks, offering no impediment to 
euch kind of navigation. There is moreover 
the railway which will either take you to the 
coast, or you may go by it five and thirty 
miles into the interior as far as the coal-mines - 
at Poronai. Indeed the summer visitor will 
find many means of amusing himself in such 
excursions, and be able to pass away much 
of his time quite pleasantly; and if he be a 
lover of sport, he may during the right 
season commencing within a few days after 
the middle of June, sometimes obtain fair 

Small trout are always to be obtained, and the 
river and artificial water courses are full of the 
eight-eyed lamprey (' yatsu-me ' of the Japanese) 
by the end of June. There are some enormous 
sea-trout — ' ito ' — taten in the main river. I saw 
a couple on the 3rd of July which must have 
weighed about thirty pounds each. The salmon- 
trout (spring- salmon) are taken on the Iskari 
about - Bara-to, early in June, but as elsewhere 
mentioned do not usually ascend the river as far 
as Sapporo until two or three weeks later. Some 
of these fish — which are always in fine condition 
attain a size of from twelve to fifteen pounds, 
though the average is much less. 
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reward for a little hard work with his rod, 
by landing a few clean-run salmon-trout* 
out of the Toyohira ; or small brook-trout 
from the lesser streams. If you strike the 
right weather, the right water, and a good 
run of fisli in the river, there is more des- 
picable employment than a day's fishing at 
or near Sapporo. There is little skill re-, 
quired about it, for I myself, though I don't 
pretend to be a good fly-fisher, have landed 
fifteen fish weighing over sixty pounds, with- 
in four hours and-a-half. However this will 
not be accomplished every day. Yon want 
everything in your favour as I have said, 
and a good sized pool where the fish con- 
gregate, intermediate between more rapid 
reaches of the river. There seems to be a 
good deal of variation in the salmon-trout 
both in size and in quality. I have seen 
those taken on the lower river up to about 
fourteen pounds, and with the fly we have 
caught them within two or three ounces of 
nine pounds weight. The season for this 
kind of fishing is soon over ; the great bulk 
of the fish passing Sapporo for the upper 
waters within ten days or a fortnight ; but 



* Depending on the locality salmon-trout enter 
the Tezo rivers from May to July ; salmon from 
the latter part of August to November. It is 
impossible to obtain any reliable data as to their 
breeding, but those Japanese best acquainted with 
their habits have informed me that the ova takes 
fifty days to hatch, and that the fry are out in the 
case of the salmon-trout in September and October, 
and the salmon in January and February. Some 
say that the salmon fry run down the rivers to the 
sea in April, when they are about three inches in 
length, others say June, and that it is the young 
salmon-trout which descend in April. I think it 
possible the latter descend the same autumn they 
are hatched. The natives also differ as to the time 
the young remain in the sea before returning as 
full grown fish, some give two years, others four 
or five. However this can only be a matter of 
surmise on their parts. They account for the 
discoloured appearance of the salmon — salmon- 
trout are invariably bright and clean when ' run- 
ning ' — by saying that they enter the rivers before 
their spawn is ripe and run out again, playing 
about in the fresh and brackish water near the 
river mouths' for some time. As to this being the 
cause of the unhealthy appearance of the fish is 
in my mind very doubtful. In some of the 
species of salmon on the Pacific coast of North 
America the same thing. occurs, their being found 
to be worthless for canning purposes. American 
naturalists, who have studied the question, have 
come to the conclusion that it is matter of season 
of the year, these particular kinds attaining matu- 
rity if it may be so called, earlier than the others ; 
and the river water not reaching the temperature 
suitable for them they are unable to ascend when 
they are in prime condition, and are therefore 
found to be discoloured while still in the salt 
water. It is an interesting fact for the considera- 
tion of naturalists that some of the salmon on 
both sides of the Pacific have equally this peculia- 
rity. A possible explanation may be, that in an- 
cient times the rivers attained a congenial tem- 
perature earlier iu the season than now, and that 
these species have not yet had time to modify 
sufficiently to suit themselves to the altered con- 
ditions. With regard to the two distinct fish in 
Japan, the salmon or ' Shake,' and the salmon- 
trout, spring-salmon or ' Masu ' (there may be 
several species'or sub-species of each), considering 
the times at which they enter northern and south- 
ern rivers, and those rivers where much cold 
snow-water comes down late in the summer, or 
those which clear of snow-water earlier, I believe 
that the salmon-trout waits till the water has 
risen sufficiently in temperature to accommodate 
it, while the salmon — an autumn fish — waits till 
the summer temperature of the rivers has /aZJcre 
to that which suits its nature. 



scattered fish may be taken still for two or 
three weeks later.* 

The site on which Sapporo is laid out is a 
pretty piece of park-like country. Almost 
perfectly level, it is scattered over with oaks 
and elms, and some meandering streams, 
and overflow channels of the Toyohira river 
pass though it. A part has been occupied 
by the town, and most of the remainder is 
divided off by port and rail fences enclosing 
gardens, arable land, mulberry plantations, 
vineyards, and pasture and hay fields ; but 
as a great many trees have been left stand- 
ing — many more I think than necessary for 
shade purposes in such a climate — the origi- 
nal appearance of the country has been little 
altered. This is so much the case, that? 
unless they are pointed out to you, it is 
difficult to recognise the farms and other 
creations of the late Kaitakushi, as they are 
scattered about and hidden by trees from 
many points of view. Since the former 
' honcho,' or chief government office, was 
bnrned, the most prominent building is the 
hall of the college with its clock-tower, 
adjoining which are other good sized build- 
ings connected with the same establishment. 
The hospital and prison are on the north-east 
boundary, the silk-reeling factory, brewery, 
and public-works yard between them and 
the river. The ' kencho ' offices are now ia 
a building formerly used as a girls' school 
facing the principal street of the mercantile 
part of the town ; but those used by the 
sub-departments are scattered about in the 
most indiscriminate manner, so that if busi- 
ness should oblige one to visit them, the 
conviction is soon gained as to Sapporo 
being modelled in one way at least after the 
' city of magnificent distances,' though I 
cannot follow other travellers in ascribing to 
it any closer resemblance. 

The railroad passes the northern edge of 
the town, running along one of the near- 
ly east and west parallel roads,t without 
any fence. Why it should not have been 
brought through the middle of the town, 
there being an open strip of reserve separat- 
ing the official and mercantile quarters which 
would have suited it exactly, it is difficult 
to see. Its position has necessitated the 
construction of a branch to connect with the 



* The dates of the first salmon-trout taken with 
the fiy iu the Toyohira at Sapporo are : — 1877 June 
29, 1878 July 5, 1879 June 29, 1880 June 16, 1881 
June 21, 1882 June 14. The amount of water in 
the river has of course much to do with the run- 
ning of the fish, but they seem also to be influ- 
enced by its temperature. They commence to 
take the fiy when the water reaches 55°, and are 
seldom caught after it get above 65°. Thus ia 
1881 the river did not roach 55° until the 20th 
June, the first fish being taken the following day j 
while in 1882 this temperature was reached about 
the 10th, and the first fish was caught on the 14th. 
There is a water gage at the bridge at Sapporo, 
but of course this is not altogether to be relied 
upon owing to the shifting nature of the river 
bed; however during the two years here 4-ef erred 
to, the best fishing was when the water there was 
from half a foot above to an equal distance below 
the zero mark. 

t The Japanese surveyor who lined out Sapporo, 
evidently applied the magnetic declination the 
wrong way; which being about flve-aud-a-half 
degrees, has thrown the whole place out one point 
of the compass from the cardinal points, with 
jfhich it wag doubtless the intention to make the 
lines conform. Thus a street which should be due 
north and south is in reality N. by "W., and S. by 
E., all other lines being correspondingly slightly 
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pnblic-worka yard, through which it might 
otherwise have passed. Not ouly this, which 
would have been much more convenient in 
every way, but the crossing of the Toyohira 
could thus have been alongside the former 
bridge, when the protective works on the 
river banks would have served for both 
bridges, and halved the expense. As it is, 
the railway line crossing about a couple of 
miles below by a bridge which has already 
once washed away, and which without much 
pfreater protection than has yet been put near 
it, stands every chance of finding itself some 
day isolated by a new channel cat through 
the alluvial banks, which no very extraordi- 
nary flood of the river is likely to accomplish. 
In leaving Sapporo by rail for Otaru you 
at once plunge into a low, swampy, and 
thickly wooded region, which extends in this 
part of the Iskari valley right to the sea- 
coast ; though the line itself has been carri- 
ed so as to skirt the lowest terraces of the 
mountain range on the west side of the 
valley, in order to allow of obtaining ballast 
for the roadway. At Zenibako, about half 
way, the scene changes, and thence to Otaru 
the track is laid along the shore, the sea in 
many places dashing right up on to the line. 
There is so little interval between the high 
banks and steep cliffs, which in places appear 
actually to overhang the line, that houses 
and sheds of the fishermen which line this 
shore are scraped almost by the sides of the 
carriages. There is no protection whatever 
against people straying on the track, indeed 
if it were fenced there would be no means 
of getting between house and house, for the 
former road has for the greater part of the 
distance been monopolised by the railway. 
An insignificant tunnel or two have been 
necessitated by projecting points of rook, 
but when Otaru is reached the line is curved 
inland and passes at the back of most of the 
town, through small cuttings and tunnels in 
soapy-like clay, and by wooden viaducts 
over the small valleys. It strikes the main 
road again before reaching Temia, where it 
ends at a long piled pier, runs out into the 
harbour for vessels to lie alongside of, and 
discharge into or load from the trucks on 
the rails.* The workshops are situated at 
this terminus under a steep wooded bank 
beyond which there is no road along the 
shore, which becomes -rocky and precipitous. 
From the top of these heights a fine view 
is obtainable of the bay ; Otaru with its 
broken shore-line, picturesque bluff, and 
varied back ground of mountains, and its 
buildings lining the shore, and dotted upon 
the lower hills ; the wall-like cliffs of Kamoi- 
kotan farther across the bay ; and the low 
flat of the Iskari valley in the far distance 
to the eastward. In fact the view from this 
position, or better perhaps as you come in 
from sea, and after rounding Takashima 
Head it breaks suddenly upon you, is one of 
tihe sights of Tezo which impresses me the 
more every time I look upon it. 

Passing out of Sapporo on the continua- 
tion of the railroad completed last November, 

* The rails used in the construction of the whole 
line are only thirty pounds to the yard. This 
pier which was at first thirteen-hundred feet — 
but has been since slightly extended — was built 
under Colonel Crawford's direction in, it is said, 
only thirty-two working days. Of course it is not 
of a very permanent nature. Indeed any struc- 
ture of unprotected timber in the sea-water could 
not long withstand the attacks of worms. 



the best private farm yet in existence is rua 
through. Then the Toyohira is crossed and 
a dense forest is entered. This is only 
broken by an occasional swamp when the 
ordinary trees of the drier ground are unable 
to exist. Some ' oak-opening ' country is 
passed over, where, however, the trees are 
rather too thickly grown to permit properly 
of that appellation, and some streams are 
crossed by very temporary looking low 
■n ooden bridges, until a steep grade is mefc 
with which carries the line on to some high 
ground where a I^rge proportion of ' todo * 
spruce exists. This is called Naporo. A 
very insecure looking ' trestle ' carries the 
single line of rails over a deep ravine,* and 
thence continuing through the forest foe 
some miles you suddenly emerge upon a 
patch of open grass covered country bordep- 
ing the Ebets river. Here is a station, dis- 
tant 13^ miles from Sapporo, for the accom- 
modation of a small village of military 
settlers located at the junction of the Ebota 
with the main river, and to afford connec- 
tion with Tszi-iskari at the Toyohira mouth 
about a ri lower down. The bridge over the 
Ebets is of wood, a substantial looking strno- 
ture supported on piled piers. Thence the 
line is over a low lying flat near the Iskari, 
raised on a small embankment to guard 
against the floods to which all this region is 
subject. At five miles distant the Horomoi 
river, a merfe big ditch cut in alluvium, is 
crossed by a bridge, smaller of course, bnfc 
of similar construction to that at Ebets. 
This place is known as Horomoi-buto, and 
is the point of departure for Shibets convict 
settlement, and the upper part of the Iskari.i" 
Th« line then on towards the Poronai Mines 
follows the general direction of the Horomoi, 
or as it is called farther up Ikusumbets, 
being obliged to cross it on account of its 
tortuous course, till it enters the hills, and 
striking up a side valley from Poronai-bnto 
for about three miles, ends at the coal mines 
now being worked thirty-five miles from 
Sapporo, amounting in all thus to fifty-seven 
miles from the port of Otaru. 

I have not had an opportunity to visit the 
Poronai mines since the completion of the 
railroad; indeed after its ceremonial opening 
in November last year, only a few ti'ains of 
cars were run on it, sufficient however to 
bring down a sample of about 350 tons of 
coal for use at Sapporo and Otaru ; after 
which such heavy falls of snow occurred 
that it was not attempted to be kept opea 
during winter. Indeed the line m its pre- 
sent state — many miles being simply laid 
down on the mud without ballast — could nob 
be expected to sustain even ordinary loads, 
so that we must not expect to hear of any 
considerable amount of coal being run down, 
it before well into the coming summer. 

I have not attempted any technical 
description of the Otaru-Sapporo-Poronai 
railroad, not only because I am quite incom- 
petent to do so, but because it has been else- 
where done.J Neither will I venture an 

* The length of this viaduct is 300 feet, and 
its height in the middle 54. It is about 8i miles 
from Sapporo. 

t For distances on the river, and general itene- 
rary for Tezo, see Japan Bazitte, 16 Sept. 1883. 

X Japan Weekly Mail, 2 December 1882, • com- 
municated' by Dr. Cutter of the Sapporo Agricul- 
tural College I understand, assisted, so far as the 
technical points, by Mr. Matsumoto, engineer-in- 
chief of the line. 
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opiuion as to its merits or demerits for the 
like reason, farther than to say that there 
can be no comparison drawn between such a 
line, built at the least possible outlay, as a 
mal^eshift with a definite purpose — the trans- 
portation of a limited amount of coal — and 
lines designed and constructed specially for 
passenger traffic in the thickly populated dis- 
tricts of the main-island. Of course there 
is much said — not that 'ought to be said' 
— on both sides for and against the systems 
of railway construction in Europe and Ame- 
rica, and persons without^the least technical 
knowledge think themselves competent to 
offer opinions ; while others who have been 
trained in certain modes of construction are 
often too wedded to their own experience to 
be able to see merit in any other. That the 
Yezo line is of a non-permanent character, 
no one wishes to dispute ; but suppose, as 
has now happened, that the main object with 
which the construction of that railroad was 
undertaken to be withdrawn (the Kamaishi 
iron works are now being closed), what 
would have been said had the Otaru-Poro- 
nai coal-track been laid in an equally per- 
manent manner', and at a correspoding cost 
per mile, with the Yokohama- Tokio rail- 
way. What should we not have heard of 
the millions squandered. How many pro- 
phets would not have arisen after the collapse 
of the iron works occurred. No ; it seems 
to me that it was a very fortunate thing that 
an engineer of the accommodating nature of 
Colonel Crawford was employed ; and that, 
in moat respects, the building and equipment 
of this railroad has been remarkably cheap. 
Not that I attribute any foresight to the 
native officials in this particular, anymore 
tban I would in any other scheme, no matter 
Low philanthrophic they wished to make 
their suggestions appear. I only say it is a 
fortunate chance that more money was not 
laid out. There is now a line of rail, which, 
although the main object for which it was 
devised has ceased to exist, there can be 
no doubt is a benefit to the country ; not 
only in the facility for transport it affords 
— and I should like some of its critics to 
liave travelled over even the road between 
Sapporo and the sea-coa-st a few years 
ago — but also by the civilizing effect 
it must have upon the population, that 
it is quite capable of carrying all the 
traffic that can be imposed upon it for 
«orae years to corae — a fair yearly sum 
being set apart of course for its proper 
maintenance — I don't doubt ; and from what 
I have seen of wagon roads constructed by 
Japanese in Tezo, and the state they are 
allowed to fall into soon after their construc- 
tion, I would say by all means if it is the 
intention of the government to foster settle- 
ment in the Iskari valley, that it would be 
more advantageous to construct lines of 
railroad on what is called the American 
system, which native engineers have had 
ench a good lesson in, than to adopt any 
other means of communication. 

The Poronai coal mines are only about 
twenty-five geographical miles as the crow 
flies about E.N.E. of Sapporo. Owing to 
Ihe nature of the country the railroad line 
in its first part makes a considerable detour, 
so that its distance is pretty nearly, as I have 
said, thirty-five miles. It is actually in the 
Iskari valley all the way until just before 
reaching the mines. 'Ihese I shall attempt 



no account of.* It ia some years since I 
visited the place, then in its infancy. Much 
has been done since then, and any descrip- 
tion would be inapplicable now. Travellers 
who take an interest in such things had 
better go and look for themselves. As to 
the geological formation, thickness of the 
veins, and such like, the reports of Mr. 
Lyman which I have frequently already had 
occasion to refer to, give all the information 
that can be required, although doubtless a 
visitor now will gain some additional know- 
ledge as to the workable nature of the veins ; 
and' as a tunnel, projected by Mr. Gaujot, 
who was for some time chief mining engineer 
ia, I understand, still being proceeded with, 
it will doubtless soon become apparent whe- 
ther the. supply is likely to be abundant or 
not.t Farther up the main valley— Ikusum- 
bets, — some seams up to twelve or fifteen 
feet in thickness, have I hear been struck, 
but regarding their worknble nature there 
appears to be some difference of opinion. As 
to the quality of Poronai coal ; there is no 
doubt it analizes out very well ; and during 
the past winter was very much liked by per- 
sons at Sapporo for house fires ; but as a 
good ' all round ' steaming coal for marine 
purposes, the trials yet made are hardly 
sufficient on which to form an opinion. 

During the heat of summer the flies be- 
come very troublesome in the wooded region 
around Sapporo ; indeed they are then so 
nuraei'ous as almost to debar excursions 
,being made for pleasure. To a certain extent 
this is true for most parts of Yezo when the 
sea-coast is departed from, but I think on 
the whole that the valley of the Iskari carries 
off the palm in this species of annoyance. 
Besides mosquitoes which are in force al- 
ways in the evening, and in the shade of the 
thick woods during the day, there is a small 
very sharp-biting sort of sand-fly called by 
the Japanese ' buyu,' and the large wasp 
looking bull-dog fly known as ' abu.' This 
latter alights so gently upon you, that you 
are not aware of its presence until you 
feel a sharp pinch, and you find a piece of 
flesh taken clean out. There are several 
other flies nearly equally annoying, and one 
especially distressing- to horses during au- 
tumn is a bright yellow bodied fellow with 

* I must caution the public against one account 
of the Poronai mines and how to get there. In 
the Chrysathemnm for October 1882, we are in- 
formed in the first place that " Poronai is situated 
" amongst the hills about forty miles B. by N.E. 
"from Sapporo." The writer's ideas were evi- 
dently a little ' mixed ' as to the points of the 
compass, or he may have intended to represent 
the 'lubber's point' hitherto unlettered. How- 
evei' his geography generally is sorely at fault, 
for elsewhere we are told that the Toyohira is " a 
" river which skirts that town " (Sapporo) " to the 
North ;" that the railroad "-track lies parallel with 
" the Istari and along its Western bank " * * # 
" The Horomoi is a river of about the same volume 
" as the Ebets." I have italicised in each case, 
but this is hardly necessary where " parasitical 
trees" are spoken of; neither in the one of con- 
victs " going on shore in a hulk," doubtless in- 
tended to mean lighter or barge. As to the coal 
and mode of working it, we are told in the same 
paper, that there ia an " objection to this system." 
After the above examples the favourable opinion 
which this writer expresses as to the railroad, 
must indeed be gratifying to those responsible for 
its construction. 

+ In the autumn of 1882 this tunnel, as I was 
informed, had reached a length of one thousand 
feet, but in that distance had cut but one workable 
seam of coal. 
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greea head. I have known the pack-ponies 
when getting this kind apoh them, bolt 
suddenly right off the track in among the 
bushes to clear themselves, frequently leaving- 
their riders behind. Then the field ticks 
are a great pest for cattle, horses, and dogs, — 
tiie ' dani ' of the Japanese. No traveller 
in Tezo but has alluded to these creatures, 
and to the way the horses get covered with 
them ; while it is one of the sportsman's 
troubles to see to his dogs, ■which are exces- 
sively troubled by them ; a run among scrub 
or in the grass for a short time being suffi- 
cient to establish a full breed, while a person 
■walking or even riding in such places is 
sure to collect some upon bis clothes, whence 
they ci-awl in through the interstices, and 
fix upon his skin. They are of all sizes 
from the most minute, hardly visible to the 
eye, to about that of an ordinary bug, or 
larger. They seem to grow very rapidly ; 
and, when filled up with the blood they 
awell out to the dimensions of an ordinary 
pea. I would not discourage the intending 
tourist to Tezo, but I am bound in render- 
ing an impartial, though of course some- 
what imperfect account of the country, to 
mention in addition that on that island he 
will not find himself more free from the 
ravages of more domesticated pests, in the 
forms of fleas and lice, than in other parts of • 
Japan. In fact ' petty ' annoyances- must 
be endured by any traveller in a country, 
where thick floor mats cover the rooms, and 
■where wadded quilts are used as bed clothing^ 
indiscriminately for all classes of guests at 
the roadside iuns. A supply of insect pre- 
ventative powder, and carbolic soap are not 
superfluous stores for the traveller in the 
Land of the Rising Sun. 

Depending probably upon the change of 
the monsoon, though- of course these winds, 
do not reach so far north as Tezo, at any 
rate at the sea level, the northern part of. 
Japan experiences about the middle of Sep- 
tember that sudden change of temperature 
that affects the whole country. After this 
for some weeks the weather at Sapporo is 
perhaps the most enjoyable of the whole 
year. The nights are sufficiently cool to 
drive away the mosquitoes, while iu the day- 
time the clear refreshing air coming off the 
sea of Japan — westerly winds prevailing at 
such season — permits of any kind of out-door 
exercise being undertaken without fatigue. 
Snow sometimes falls on the mountains 
before the close of September, and the first 
frost occurs usually before the middle of. 
October, but it is not until towards the close. 
of that month that snow settles for good 
upon the hills or falls at all upon the lower 
ground.- Early, in October (he woods com- 
mence to assunae their autumn tints, and by 
the middle of the month they are fully 
turned, and have the most varied, and bril- 
liant appearance. The elms, chestnuts and 
poplars take a yellow,, the maples bright red, 
and tlie vines and other climbing plants* 



* Particularly noticeable is Schizppiiragma Hy- 
drangeoides. (Beeimer's ' Eepont of, a Botanical 
Jtouriiey in rezo, in 1874 ' — Beporti and Official 
Letters to the Kaitahushi,.-p. 307.) I shall not, be 
astoniahecU if botanist* as well as geologists picb 
me up on some of the scientific tersros I have vsed^ 
I pr.etiend to. no. knowledge of either science.. 
Eegarding the latter I have elsewhere mentioned, 
the assistance afforded me ; while as to. the bota- 
nical names, they have been furnished by Mr. 



envelope the stems and branches of the larger 
trees with the most beautiful wreaths and 
festoons of blood red, bright orange, purple, 
and some lighter tints, which mixed with 
various shades of brown and chestnut, and 
the still dull green of the late falling leaves 
of the alder, affoid a scene of varied beauty 
which can hardly be surpassed in any country. 
As a background too the mountains ranging 
along on the western edge of the plain, are 
beautifully variegated by a mixture of deci- 
duous and coniferous trees ; while those in 
the far distance across and up the great 
valley of the Jskari, seen through a trans- 
parent autumn atmosphere, have the outlines 
cut with a distinctness seldom observable at 
other times. 

It is at such season that excursions may 
be made either on foot or horseback, or by 
canoe from Sapporo, to several places of 
interest in the vicinity. If you fellow up 
the river on its southern and eastern bank, 
five miles of a good road for wheeled carri- 
ages takes you to one of the experimental 
farms known as Makomanai, where a patch 
of prairie land has been utilized for growing 
crops as winter feed for stock. Continuing 
beyond this you reach the edge of an old 
pumice terrace, where the soft stone used 
for building purposes is easily cut out of the 
face of a line of cliffs, while across the river 
immediately above, is a high mass of hard 
rock quarried out for like purposes. Both 
places are known as Ishi-yama ; and between 
lies the prettiest part of the valley of the 
Toyohira, the river here emerging in a swift 
and broken current 'from auiong the moun- 
tains towards the Sapporo plain. From the 
height above the soft-stone quarries it is a 
striking view of an inland Yezo valley, the 
flat by the river's side immediately at your 
feet being of that park-like appearance, 
sparsely dotted over with oak trees, which 
is such a relief to look upon wherever it 
occurs in a country otherwise so generally 
covered with dense forest. Beyond, and in 
ttie direction of the river's souice, some pyra- 
midical partially wooded hills break the vallgy 
before it becomes entirely shut in by the 
higher ranges. A trail leads up the right 
or southern and easl;ern side of the valley, it 
being, a nice ride as far as a single house 
called Mishimap — so named from a small 
tributary stream — close by which is some 
very wild and rocky scenery on the river. 
Farther up, this trail becomes more rugged, 
till the hot springs of Josenkae are reached 
about seven ri from Sapporo. There was 
formerly a house of accommodation, and, 
baths kept up here; but the place has been 
for some time abandoned. The continuation 
of this trail is that which reaches the shore, 
of Volcano Bay near Usu Volcano, which I. 
have elsewhere mentioned. Of hite years it 
has been traversed only by explorers and 
surveying parties. It is evidently of too 
rough and mountainous a nature to admit of 
improvement into a road for ordinary travel. 
On the same side of the Toyohira as the 
Makomanai farm, but branching off before 
getting there;, a new road has been cut to 
Ashibets as it is usually called. This is also 
a. very nice excursion. The distance from^ 
Sapporo is' only about ten miles, and ^od 

Louis Boehmer> formerly, horticulturist to, the 
Kaitakushi, whose, lengthened residence in Yeao 
permitted him to become intimately acquainted 
with most of the trees and plants of that' island. 
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riding all the way. Tou pass over some 
bigh land where a forest fire has cleared the 
trees ofE a considerable extent of country, 
and permits of views over part of the Sapporo 
plain, the upper valley of the Toyohira, and 
of Mount Iniwa, the jagged top of which 
only is visible from Sapporo itself. By 
taking this road you get into a pine region 
sooner than in any other direction unless 
yon ascend the mountains. Three kinds 
of spruce will be observed, but the ' todo ' 
with its smooth bark and dark luxuriant 
foliage is by far the most abundant. The 
other two are known ns the ' Shinko,' and 
' Tezo-matsu.' Both these are far more 
valuable as timber trees than the ' todo,' 
which, although a pretty, clear, white wood, 
and very easy to work, is liable to shrinkage 
and expansion with the weather, and is not 
of a durable nature. There is still a little 
uncertainty with regard to the botanical 
names of these spruces, Ahies Yezoensis, 
and Ahies Microsperma, having been prob- 
ably indiscriminately used ; but one of the 
three hitherto overlooked — probably the most 
common one, the ' todo ' — was named after 
Mr. Charles Maries, who made botanical 
collections in Tezo only a few years ago. 
The ' todo,' as I said before, may be known 
by its smooth grey bark, luxuriant deep 
green foliage, and by its cones, which are 
very large, standing upright. The ' Yezo- 
matsu ' is a small-leafed tree, with rough 
bark ; the cones are small and pendulous. 
The ' Shinko ' is something like the ' Tezo,' 
but the bark is^scaly, like a true pine. 

There is a beautiful glen at Ashibets — 
I spell the word as ordinarily pronounced 
by the country people, although I have else- 
where drawn attention to its probable in- 
correctness. A small stream of water falls 
vertically from the ledge of a cliff about 
eighty feet high. The glen is thickly wood- 
ed, its sides are very steep, and in the heat 
of summer it is quite cool. Here under the 
thick foliage of the pines, and among the 
broken masses of rock which lie in wild 
confusion may be found several species of 
ferns luxuriant in the cool and moisture- 
laden air. 1 am not prepared to say what 
they are, but I believe the locality would 
well repay the visit of a professed botanist. 
Owing to the quantity of spruce timber 
available here the Kaitakushi established a 
shingling mill containing a good deal of 
machinery, notwithstanding the serious ob- 
stacle presented by a rough and hilly coun- 
try over which the produce of the mill had 
to be transported to a market. With the 
usual foresight displayed in this country, the 
•water-power was to be availed of to run the 
machinery, because it would be no expense 
compared to steam. I have said that the 
fall is about eighty feet, but the amount of 
water is insignificant; the power exerted 
upon a small turbine would consequently 
have been considerable. Bat what do yon 
suppose the wise officials of the government 
did. They cut a long and deep channel 
through rook in order to feed a large turbine 
with a low fall — ten or twelve feet. Of 
course when they commenced running the 
machinery, they found that they had not 
sufficient water. A bright idea then struck 
them that they could make more water by 
damming up the stream, which they forth- 
with did at considerable additional outlay. 
The result of this sagacious application of the 



principles- of hydraulic engineering is pain- 
fully apparent to the visitor at the present 
day, who if he reaches there after noon even 
during an ordinary season, will find the 
works at rest for want of water, and occa- 
sionally during a dry season there is no 
possibility of running the mill for weeks 
together. Perhaps some of the ex-officiala 
of the late ' Colonization ' Department, may- 
put this down as one of the schemes of Gene- 
ral Capron, and his foreign experts ; but to 
those who read this story it can only appear 
as an expensive and unrenumerative monu- 
ment to native intelligence. 

Taking the lower country around Sapporo, 
— and it is all one dead flat, mostly swamp, 
towards the Iskari river, and the coast, — 
roads run in several directions, notably to 
Tszi-iskari at the junction of the Toyohira 
with the main river, reckoned at five-and-a- 
half ri by laud, and but little more by the 
river which may be descended by canoe, be- 
cause the track keeps nearly all the way 
along the slightly higher ground on the im- 
mediate river bank.* Another road passes 
out of the north-east corner of the town, 
running through some inferior settlements, 
approaches the Iskari at Shinoro, and crogses 
the mouth of thfe Hasabu river at Baru-to, 
reckoned at ten miles from Sapporo. By 
following this road which skirts the main 
river or one of its loops for the greater part 
of the distance, passing through another 
settlement, three ri farther takes you to the 
town of Iskari at the river-month on the 
Sea of Japan. These roads are by no means 
interesting owing to the flat nature of the 
whole region. That to Zenibako leaving 
Sapporo on its north quarter and then 
turning sharp off and following the line 
of the foot-hills is more pleasant, but 
owing to the existence of the railroad 
is now seldom resorted to except by the 
people belonging to villages along its line, 
and is usually in the worst state of re- 
pair. Indeed I think it is needless to exhibit 
any more of the lions of Sapporo, or enlarge 
upon its further attractions for the tourist oi* 
summer excursionist in search of health or 
recreation. There are many worse places in 
Japan than Sapporo, though it has been so 
roundly abused by some ; while Yezo as a 
whole offers many advantages as a place of 
summer travel or residence to a person not 
disinclined to be out of the world for a few 
months. I fear, however, that I have exhibit- 
ed few of its advantages in such a manner as 
to entice the over fastidious to give it a trial, 
notwithstanding these notes have been span 
out to a length that I never anticipated when 
I undertook the task. It may be some satis- 
faction to the reader to know however, that 
I have not actually used up one half the 
material at my disposal regarding Yezo ; 
and that he has thereby been saved the peru- 
sal of- a great deal which he would not have 
thanked me for placing before him, while 
my acknowledgements are due to the pub- 



* If the Iskari is crossed at this point an infe- 
rior road may be followed about five-and-a-half 
miles to Tobets settlement lying to the north of 
the river, and distant about ten miles inland from 
Iskari town. I believe also a trail has be^n cut- 
from Tobets to the Shibets convict establishment, 
about thirty-six miles by river above Tszi-iskari, 
where during 1882, there were about four hun- 
dred ptiBoners, and six hundred other people. 
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lisbers of what has appeared for their for- 
bearance in not having shut me up long ago. 
One word more : — I shall probably be some 
thousands of miles away when these later lines 
are read in Japan, and therefore far beyond 
the reach of local criticism. Still if such 
there should be, it will doubtless catch my 
eye some day, and I shall be prepared then, 
as I make no vain boast in saying I am now, 
to meet my critics on a fair field, ready to 
substantiate every fact, and uphold every 
opinion I have expressed. As I have said 
elsewhere, the latter must vary considerably 
according to the preconceived notions, and 
the experience of different individuals ; but 
the former unless true are no facts at all, 
simply unfounded statements. Such I have 
been most careful to avoid, and I trust I 
may have succeeded ; but if any should in- 
advertently have crept in I shall be only too 
glad of their being pointed out, as my aim 
has been to do injustice to no one. I have 
been equally careful to give everyone credit 
for observations which he may have publish- 
ed or even expressed in ordinary conversa- 
tion, that I was aware of ; even going so far 
as to occasionally supplement information 
that in my own mind there was no need of ; 
but as I may have possibly missed a point 
particularly insisted upon by some one, 
owing to the thing being so familiar to my- 
self, I trust that such persons, if they should 
notice the omission, will not ascribe it to 
design on my part. I should be going too 
far if I were to ask foregiveness from those 
I have criticized. As I have elsewhere ex- 
pressed it, this has been done in the interest 
of truth and justice. I crave no pardon, 
nordo I retract a single statement in this par- 
ticular. The amount of plagiarism that is 
apparent to a careful reader of almost any 
book which has appeared of late years on 
Japan, necessitated a resort to outspoken 



criticism; none of your half-and-half in- 
sinuations, or excuse s for alluding to ' sinu- 
larity ' of ideas or observations. When 
' cabbage ' is so distinct, why should it be 
called by any other name ; and why, from 
motives of false sentiment, should we refrain 
from noticing the faults of others when 
evidently intentional or caused by discanting 
upon a question on which their training gave 
them no warrant for touching. I have no 
patience with such people. If a man steals 
a coat he is put in prison for it, but if he 
appropriates an idea he gets credit from half 
the world. Then there is the untruthful 
mode of writing about people as yon don't 
find them, for fear of wounding their suscep- 
tibility. Forsooth, why should such feelinga 
be considered at all, when it is truth we 
want — or nothing. No, a little more frank 
and honest criticism would do a world of 
good, and I do not hesitate to say that ita 
application to Japan would be beneficial. 
The gloss and polish must be rubbed off 
before we come to know the actual composi- 
tion of the article we examine. I shall 
therefore be by no means disappointed if, in 
describing things and people as they appear- 
ed to me in Yezo, it shall be said that I have 
rubbed some off Japan generally ; indeed I 
should receive it as a compliment. I can- 
not, however, take to myself the credit of 
being so successful, my observations having 
been almost entirely confined to natural 
rather than personal questions ; still I don't 
think I shall be accused of putting an addi- 
tional layer of varnish upon a people hither- 
to so thickly besmeared with it, or of giving 
an untruthful account of a portion of Japan, 
politically so known, but being essentially 
distinct in so many features, that in place o£ 
calling it Tezo in Japan, I have adopted the 
— to my mind — more appropriate title o£ 
" Japan in Yezo." 
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DISTANCES ON TRAVELLED ROUTES IN YEZO. 

The distances here given are in Japanese ri; one ri being equal to 2.44 English miles or 2.12 
geographical or naatical miles. The ri contains 36 cho of 60 fathoms, but decimal dtrision 
(now generally employed officially) is here nsed as being more convenient. 

1.— Hakodate, across Toleano Bay, to Sapporo. 

[See Chap. XIV page 47.] 

Ea£0datb : 

4. 

Nanai (To Shkabe vid Ikusakawa, 

6.4.) 

1.5 
Togenoshita 

2. 

JinBainuma 

4. 
Mori (Weet coast northern road con- 
tinues along the bay shore. 
See No. 2.) 

11 (Sea.) 
Shin-Mobobak.... (Edomo Harbour.) 
3. 

Washibets 

2. (Eoad around Volcano Bay 
forks oS here. See No. 7.) 

Eorobets 

1.5 
Noboribets (To Hot Springs, 1.8.) 

1.3 
Aiyero 

2. 
Sikiyu 

2. 
Sbiraoi 

5.6 

ToMAKOMAi (S. E. coast road continues on 

along the shore line. See 
No. 9.) 
5. 

Bibi 

2. 

Chitose 

3.9 

. Shimamap 

6.8 
( From Hakodate, 56.6 = 138 

Sappoeo... -I miles English. 

( Erom Shin-mororan 34.1. 
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2.— Hakodate to Iwanai, Otarn, and Sapporo. 



[See Chap. XV page 53.] 



Hakodate : 



11.5 (For intervening dietanceo. 
See No. 1.) 



HOBI 

Washinoki., 
Otospe 



0.9 



3.2 



2.7 
Tamukusnai (According to Ainu pronun- 
ciation.) 

1.5 

Turap (To Tomarikawa, west coast, 

vid old lead-mine, trail sel- 
dom used, about 10.6.) 



3. 



EuToiwa.i 



2.8 

I To TosWbets old gold work- 
ings, 3. 
To west coast at Setanai, trail 
seldom used, about 12. 



Oshamambe (Eoad to Usu and Horobets 

follows bay - shore. See 
No. 7.) 

5.6 
Euromatznai. „ . . . . 

3.6 
Otasitze 

2.6 
Isoya 

6.6 (Over Baiden mountain.) 

Ttound Shakotan pro-' 

montary. 
Eayanuma (coal 

mine) 2.5 

IWAKAI : ^ Tomari (Furu) 4.4 ^26.7 

Shakotan (by sea).,, 8.1 

Bikuni 3.9 

Furubira 1.6 

Yoichi ...- 5.3 



Bubispe 
Yoichi... 



6.6 



5.5 



Ofshoro., 



4.1 
Otabtt 

Zenibako ?'^ ( ^^o™^ '"'To ^n"^* ^'^ *** 

g J [ Sapporo, 22 miles. 

o . «>/^T>n i From Hakodate vi& I wanai, 78. 

^*"°"° IFrom Iwanai, 27.3. 
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3.— Hakodate to Cape Esan and Tolcano Bay. 

[See Chap. VII and VIII pages 14 and 15.] 

1.8 
Tunokawa 

1.1 
Zenikamisawa 

2.1 
Oyase 

2.8 
Toi 

2.3 
Shirikiahnai 

2.4> 
ITidanai 

1.9 
Todohoki 

3.5 (By sea.) 
Osaspi 

1. 

{To hot springs about 0.5. 
To Hakodate direct 7.7. 
To Hakodate via Mina valleT, 
8.4. 

1.1 

Oshiziri 

1.3 

Komadomari f ^o Hakodate vid Obune Hot 

(. Springs and Akagawa, 9.6v 

3.1 

Shkahe (To Hakodate vi& Nanai, 10.4.) 

4.6 
Sawara 

1.6 
Oshiranai 

1. 

MoBi (See No. 1 and 2 for northern 

and southern routes.) 
To Hakodate direct, 11.6. 

4.— Hakodate to EsashI direct. 

[See Chap. XIV page 47.] 

Haeodati: : 

4.6 
One * 

6.1 
Nakayama 

6.4 
XTdzura 

1.8 

. (To Odope on west coast, 8. 

Gamushi j ^^ Ogorope on west coast, 2.3. 

1.4 
Hina 

2.3 
EsAsHi From Hakodate, 22.6. 
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5.— Hakodate to Fn&uyama (Matsmnai) and 
EsasM. 

[See Chap. XII and XIII pages 38 and 43.] 

Hakodatb : 

3.x 
Arikawa 

2.4 
Moliitzi 

3. 
Idzumisawa 

2. 

Kikonai (Trail to Esashi, sometimea 

used, 12.2.) 

2.6 
Shiriuchi 

7. 
Fukushima 

i.a 

Yoshioka 

3.7 
FUKUTAMA (Mat- 
snmai) (From Hakodate, 25 ri.) 

6. 
Uramatz 

1.8 
Haraguchi 

4. 
Ishisaki 

4.2 
Kamiuokuui ....... 

2.1 

Ebabhi i ^°'^ Fukuyama, 17.1. 

•^^^^^ ] From Hakodate direct, 22.6. 

6.— Esashi along West Coast to Sitze Bay. 

[See Chap. XIV page 47-3 
Esashi: 

3.2 
Odope 

4.6 
Tomari-kawa (Ai- 

numa) (To Turap on Volcano Bay, 

10.5 approximate.) 

1.9 
Kumaishi 

6. 
Kudo 

3. 
Ota 

4.2 
Futoro 

2.6 

Setanai (To Kunnui on Volcano Bay, 

12 approximate.^ 

6. 

Seki (Cape Mota) 

7. (Mountain track impassable 
for horses.) 

Barauda 

2.2 
Shimamaki 

6.7 
Sitze 

2.6 
( To Hakodate vi& Mori, ) o 

OtASITZB ] 36.8. J Wo 9 

(Tolwanai, 9. ) JNo. j 
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7.— Sapporo around Tdlcano Bay to Hakodate. 

[See Chap. XX page 92.] 
Saffobo : 

29.1 (For intervening distances. 
See No. 1.) 
Eorobets 

4.3 

Kin-Mororan (From Shin-Mororan by land, 

6.6.) 

8. 
TTsn-mombets .... 

3. 

tTau (Over mountains to Ssfpporo, 

trail seldom used, about 
35 ri.)- 

1.3 
Abuta 

4.3 
Bebunge 

4. 
Sitstari 

3. 

Oshamambe 

6. 
Kuroiwa 

3. 
Tnrap 

1.5 
Tamukusnai 

2.7 
Otospe 

4.1 

Mori 

11.6 (yi& Ono nearly one ri more.) 

Hakodate From Sapporo by this route, 

80.3. 



8.— Iskari EiTcr, hj water. 

[See Chap. XIX and XXI pages 84 and 108.] 

( At mouth of river. 

IsKABi < From Zenibako, 5.3. 

(. From Sapporo by land, 7. 

4. 

T, , ( Mouth of Hasabu Eiver. 

"^'^^*° 1 To Sapporo by land 4. 

3.6 

Tobets-Buto ('Buto' means river mouth 

in Ainu.) 

3. 

Tszi-Iskari (Mouth of Toyohira Eiver. To 

Sapporo by laud, 5.6.) 
1. 

{Mouth of Ebets Eiver. 
To Chitose by river about 
15 ri. 
To Sapporo by rail. 13i miles. 

2.S 

( To Sapporo by rail ISJ miles. 

Horomoi-Buto J To Poronai coal mine by rail 

(. 16i miles. 

6. 

Bibai-Nodap (The Great Eapid.) 

5. 

Shibets (Convict prison) From Iskar 

25.3 [Distances above thii 
are approximate.] 

16.5 

Sorachi-Buto 

8.6 

Uriu-Buto 

12. 
Kamoikotan ....'... (The falls.) 

4. 
Eamikawa-Buto.. 

8. 
Aibets 180 miles from Iskari. 
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9.— The South-East Coast to Akis and Nemoro. 

[See Chap. XVII, X, and XI pages 66, 27, and 32.3 

ToMAKOMAi: (From Hakodate 40 ri. See 

No. 1.) 

3. 

( From Sapporo to Bibi, 11.7 
See No. 1. 

TuBUTS J From Bibi to Tubuts, 4. 5 (cross 

I track.) 

( Total from Sapporo, 16.2. 

1.8 
Azima Biver 

2,3 
Mukawa 

3. 

Sarubuto To Piratori (Aiuu settlement) 

up valley of the Sara 
river, 4 ri. 

1.1 
Saru-Mombets 

39 
Kabari 

2.1 
Nitap 

l.B 

Shibichari To government horse station 

up valley of river 3.3. 

2.6 
Sitsinai 

2.8 
Mizuis 

5.4 
Urakawa 

3.5 
Shamani 

3.8 
Poromambets .... 

3. 

=— llrlrp-,Tr°"- 

{Bound Cape Erimo. 
Okos 3. 
Shoya 3; 
Saruru 3.2. 

Saruru 

S.7 
Biru 

6. 
Birupunai 

8.8 
Ohots (Mouth of Tokaohi river.) 

7.8 
Shakobets 

4.1 
Shirannka 

7.7 

Eusuri 

10.5 
Jempoze 

4. 
Akis (From Horoidzumi 60.6.) 

9.6 

Hamanaka ,, (To Nemoro by south coast 

trail now generally used, 
about 15 ri.) 

8.6 

Achishibets (To Bitskai 10.6.) 

8.3 

Nbmobo fProm Hakodate, 167. 

I From Sapporo, 140. 
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10.— North-East Coast; Neinoro to Cape Soyn. 
[See Chap. XVIIl page 73.] 

-nuoirot /■Nr;=v„' f Prom Nemoro, 8. 7 
wfvi^i,^ 1 Prom Hamanaka (viA AohisM- 

^«*""^«') I bets). 10.6. 

8. 

Shibets 

7.5) ' >, 

.«.-. lji-'>., - Tszrayi-watari ... | i .^..., . «-,/,£. i i VVr*- ' 

-^''' ■^-' 8.9y Inland bridle path, (>y>v.-^ V /-t^ i^ - ^^'V- 

Wataowi i . , , ' ■ 

jr.'^. -n ' 10-8] f/^iu:''- '-^ ^ */">'«- t' >-)/Vv t 

Share 

9.3 

Abasiii 

6.1 

Tokoro 

9.6 

Yubets 

6.6 
Share-Mombets.... 

7.2 

Sawakl 

5.3 

Poronai 

6.1 
Chikaptomushi ... 

43 

IsasH ' v^"-"^ 

5.3^ 

Shonai 

8.7 

Sarubnts 

5.9 

Chiktomai 

6. 
rFrom Bitskai, 116. 

SoTA i From Hakodate vid south-east 

(. coast, 276.7. 

M.— Noilih-West Coast — Iskari Hirer to 
Cape Soya. 

[See Chap. XIX page 84.] 

f From Sapporo (road), 7. 

IsKABi < From Zenibako (on Otam aad 

(. Sapporo Bailroad),-6.3. 
4. 
Aohta(Oshirokotz) 
4. 
Gokibiru 

4.5 (Mountain path.) 
Hama-maskl 

9.6 (Mountain path.) 
Maski 

4.1 

Bamoi ,. 

6. 

Oniska 

5. 

Tomamal 

8. 

Furubets 

8. 

Teshiro 

13. (A single house about half 
way at Wakashakunai.) 

Bakai 

8. 
^From Iskari, 74.2. 
Q 5 From Sapporo, 81.2. 

1 From Hakodate vi& Sapporo, 

C 137.8. 
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